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Daily  News  reporters  honored  by  ACLU 
at  Bill  of  Rights  Bicentennial  banquet 
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A  videotape  of  white  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  officers  beating  a  black 
motorist  stunned  America  last  March.  Police  cried  “abberration.”  Minorities  cried  “foul. 

And  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  got  busy.  Based  on  hundreds  of  interviews  and 
documents  obtained  under  public  records  laws,  the  Daily  News  disclosed  other  beatings, 
shootings  and  police  dog  attacks;  records  of  numerous  police  officers  repeatedly  accused 
of  bmtality,  questionable  police  discipline  —  and  the  ensuing  political  strides. 

For  its  efforts  “to  uncover  what  wasn’t  being  written  and  to  make  certain  that  what 
was  being  written  was  the  fiill  story,”  the  Daily  News  received  the  only  special  media 
award  from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern  California  at  its  Bill  of 
Rights  Bicentennial  Dinner. 

The  ACLU  praised  10  Daily  News  reporters  who  “breathed  life  into  the  First 
Amendment”  They  are,  from  bottom,  left  to  right:  Beth  Laski,  Rick  Orlov,  Dawn 
Webber,  middle:  Patrick  McGreevy,  Beth  Barrett,  Lisa  Pope,  Jack  Taylor,  top:  Jaxon 
Van  Derbeken,  Jim  Tranquada  and  David  Parrish. 


Daily  News 


LOS  ANGELES 

Look  for  highlights  from  the  Daily  News  cf  Los  Angeles  on  the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 


400  Ways  to  Excel 

Excellence.  Dedication  to  serving  the  readers  and  advertisers  of  our  newspapers. 

At  Thomson  Newspapers,  we  take  the  commitment  to  quality  seriously.  That's 
v/hy,  in  November  of  1991,  we  gathered  400  editors,  publishers  and  executives 
representing  almost  200  Thomson  newspapers  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
For  five  days  they  shared  ideas,  heard  newspaper  industry  speakers  and  developed 
plans  to  ensure  that  excellence  in  content  and  presentation  would  be  the  hallmark 
of  every  Thomson  newspaper. 

Excellence.  It's  a  commitment. 
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Chicago:  3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018  (708)  299-5544 
Toronto:  65  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  2M8  (4l6)  864-1710 


A  look  ahead  at  1992  — 
Newspaper  Associatior)  Meetings 


JANUARY 

19*22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives 
Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

FEBRUARY 

2-6— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Winter  Publishers  Conference, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Maui,  Hawaii. 

10-11 — The  Audiotex  Group/ Editor  &  Publisher  Talking  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  New  Orleans.  La. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention,  Hotel  del 
Coronado.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association  Meeting.  Sheraton  Bonaventure  Hotel.  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Human  Resources 
Committee- Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  Conference  and  Meeting.  Hilton  Hotel-Wait  Disney  World 
Village.  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MARCH 

19-21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital  Photography 
Conference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

25- 27— Arr^rica  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Dallas.  Texas. 

APRIL 

7-10 — ''■I'eiican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W.  Marriott 
Hotel  Washington,  D.C. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Conference,  Grosvenor  Resort, 
Orlando.  Fla. 


MAY 

4-6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

20- 22— Newspapers  In  Education  Conference,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 

27- 30— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Conference,  Hyatt 

Regency  Hotel,  Dallas.  Texas. 

JUNE 

6-10— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Technical  Exposition 
and  Conference.  Georgia  World  Conference  Center,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
13-17— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conference,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21- 25— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Confer¬ 

ence,  Radisson  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

28- 7/1 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Sales  Conference, 

Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

JULY 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives 
Summer  Meeting.  Vancouver  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

SEPTEMBER 

16-19 — National  Newspaper  4ssociation  Convention,  Sheraton  Harbor 
Island  Hotel,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

OCTOBER 

11-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention,  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.Va. 

11-14 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Conference,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

18-20— Inland  Press  Association  Meeting.  Chicago.  III. 

NOVEMBER 

18-21— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Hilton  Hawaiian 
Village  Hotel.  Waikiki.  Hawaii. 
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JANUARY 

16-17— Research  and  Engineering  Council  for  the  Graphic  Arts,  Winter 
Executive  Committee  Meeting,  Sonesta  Sanibel,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 
19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31 — Poynter  Institute.  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

2-6— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers  Conference, 
Man'iott  Hotel,  Maui,  Hawaii. 

10-11 — The  Audiotex  Group/Editor  &  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

13-14— Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens.  Ga. 

13- 15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

14- 15 — Arab-American  Press  Guild,  Annual  Convention,  University  Hilton 

Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Conference  artd  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MARCH 

2-6 — Newspapers  In  Education  Week 

12- 14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference.  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

15- 17— Southern  Newspetper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Opera¬ 

tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

JANUARY 

19-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/2 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics” 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FEBRUARY 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-7— Rochester  .Institute  of  Technology,  “Lithographic  Relationships  and 
Variables”  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

9-14 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association/American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

9-14 — Poynter  Institute,  “Words  &  Visuals  in  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11-12 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Prepress  Seminar,  Airport  Marriott  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (over 
75,(X)0  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-21— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Introduction  to  Printing  Inks” 
Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

23-29— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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How  do  you  handle  today’s  variety  of  FSIs  and 


zoning  requirements,  while  still  maintaining 

high  net  production^  output? 


Ask  Ki 

Greg  Cushman, 
Publisher,  The  Bulletin, 
Bend,  Oregon 


“We  needed  a  new  high-speed 
inserter  to  solve  our  inserting 
production  problems.  We  chose  the 
MULLER  MARTINI  Model  375.” 


“Would  we  make  the  same  choice  again 
if  we  had  the  chance?  Absolutely!’’ 


“We  own  other  MULLER  MARTINI  equipment, 
in  addition  to  the  375  and  we’re  very  satisfied.’’ 


MULLER  MARTINI  - 
a  complete  line  of  newspaper 
mailroom  equipment  including 

•  PrintRoil  Buffer  and 
Storage  Systems 

•  Inserters 

•  Stackers 

•  Bundle  Distribution 

Systems  v  K  ‘ 


MULLER  MARTINI  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  3360,  Smitirtown,  N.Y.  11787-0811 
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Judge  upholds 
charges  against 
Pa.  newspeople 

Repeatedly  sweeping  aside  objec¬ 
tions  from  the  newspaper’s  lawyer 
during  a  preliminary  hearing,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district  justice  upheld  the 
criminal  wiretapping  charges  against 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor 
and  top  columnist  of  the  Times 
Leader  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

After  a  daylong  hearing  Dec.  23, 
District  Justice  Martin  Kane  ruled 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
charge  the  journalists  with  third- 
degree  felonies  for  publishing  and 
conspiring  to  publish  the  transcript  of 
a  telephone  interview  of  a  murder 
suspect  that  was  tape-recorded  by 
columnist  Steve  Corbett. 

The  criminal  charges  against  the 
journalists  —  apparently  unprece¬ 
dented  in  Pennsylvania  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States  —  are  politi¬ 
cally  motivated,  the  Times  Leader 
has  charged  (E&P,  Dec.  21,  1991,  P. 
12). 

If  the  charges  are  unprecedented, 
however,  the  district  justice’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  bound  the  charges  over  to 
Luzerne  County  Court  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing. 

“We  expected  Kane  would  bind 
the  case  over  to  court.  District  jus¬ 
tices  always  bind  cases  over,’’  pub¬ 
lisher  Dale  A.  Duncan  said  after  the 
session. 

Under  criminal  procedure  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
district  judge  acts  as  a  kind  of  one- 
man  grand  jury,  determining  if  there 
may  be  sufficient  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  to  proceed  with  a  case. 

Times  Leader  attorney  Richard 
Sprague  said  he  intended  to  file  a 
motion  in  county  court  urging  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  charges,  which  carry 
maximum  penalties  of  seven  years  in 
prison  and  $15,000  fines. 

Charged  in  the  case  are  publisher 
Duncan;  columnist  Corbett;  vice 
president  and  editor  Allison  Walzer; 
and  managing  editor  Cliff  Schecht- 
man. 

The  charges  stem  from  a  1989  tele¬ 
phone  interview  Corbett  taped  with 
Glen  Wolsieffer,  a  dentist  who  was 
later  convicted  of  the  1986  murder  of 
his  wife.  Wolsieffer  had  talked  often 
before  with  Corbett,  who  that  day 
said  he  was  calling  to  get  some  com¬ 
ments  for  a  column  he  planned  to 
write. 

At  the  preliminary  hearing  Dec.  23, 
Wolsieffer  testified  that  he  did  not 
know  he  was  being  taped  and  had  not 
consented  to  being  taped. 

(See  UPHOLDS  on  page  33) 
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Newspapers  First. 


Five  years  ago,  we  gave  a  hard  charging,  31  year-old  ad 
manager  named  Cathy  Coffey  our  top  ad  job.  She  led  our  ad 
department  through  the  toughest  economic  times  in  decades. 
They  whipped  a  well  heeled  daily  newspaper  invader,  beat  back 
challenge  after  challenge  by  ADVO,  developed  some  of  the  most 
innovative  sales  programs  and  products  anywhere,  and,  learned 
to  react  to  ad  opportunities  in  hours,  rather  than  days.  Our  328- 
person  ad  department  is  very  good  and  still  improving. 

In  January,  Cathy  will  be  promoted  to  Vice  President,  Advertising 
for  all  Cox  Newspapers.  To  find  out  if  you  are  a  candidate  to  fill 
her  job  at  the  Journal-Constitution,  check  this  list. 

•  You  are  now  the  senior  ad  manager  of  a  100,000-plus  circu¬ 
lation  newspaper  or  the  department  head  of  a  large  metro  daily. 

•  You  are  a  polished,  aggressive,  hard-working  manager. 

•  You  can  mix  with  senior  retail  executives  and  discuss  their 
business  in  detail. 

•  You  love  making  sales  calls  and  would  rather  see  customers 
than  sit  at  your  desk. 

•  You  understand  how  to  structure  ad  departments,  select 
managers  and  coach  for  high  performance. 

•  You  personally  sold  several  big  deals  and  developed  non-tradi- 
tiond  products  that  generated  new  revenues  in  the  past  year. 

•  You  make  very  polished,  stand  up  presentations  to  major 
accounts  using  sophisticated  research. 

•  You  can  demonstrate  improvements  in  the  market  share  of 
your  paper  in  competitive  situations. 

•  Your  personal  style  is  informal,  unassuming  and  down  to  earth. 
You  listen  more  than  you  talk. 

•  You  give  credit  to  your  staff  for  successful  efforts  and  use 
positive  reinforcement  far  more  often  than  negative  feedback. 

•  You  work  comfortably  and  have  a  positive  relationship  with 
news,  production  and  circulation  departments. 

•  You  are  very  gcod  at  delegating  and  controlling  work. 

•  Your  self-confidence  allows  you  to  work  with  strong  managers 
that  will  push  their  departments  and  you. 

•  You  have  worked  in  both  the  classified  and  retail  depanments. 

•  You  have  a  bachelor’s,  master's  or  other  advanced  degree. 

•  Selling  advertising  and  running  an  ad  department  is  fun  for  you. 

If  you  can  honestly  say  you  meet  most  of  these  qualifications,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Atlanta  is  one  of  the  nation's  top  ten  markets.  Fortune  Magazine 
in  1 991  named  Atlanta  the  best  market  in  the  country  for  doing 
business.  Forecasters  say  Atlanta  will  be  one  of  the  major 
market  growth  leaders  in  this  decade.  The  1994  Super  Bowl  and 
1 996  Olympics  will  add  excitement  to  an  already  highly  charged 
marketplace. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  is  the  leading  newspaper  in  the 
region.  Our  news  product  is  innovative  and  excellent.  Our 
newspapers  are  produced  on  new  offset  presses  with  all  the 
modem  systems  for  producing  beautiful  color.  Our  circulation 
delivery  performance  (70%  home  delivered)  is  the  best  ever 
record^  by  MORI  Research.  Our  circulation  is  almost  500,000 
daily  and  670,000  on  Sunday.  We  have  one  of  the  best  alternate 
delivery  systems  going  in  the  country.  Our  news,  circulation, 
production  and  ad  departments  work  well  together. 

If  you  are  qualified  and  seriously  interested,  call  me  at 

(404)526-5890.  „  .  „  o  w  . 

'  '  Dennis  Berry,  President 

SljeMmifoSouriutl 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 
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Editor  St  Publisher 
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RotMit  U.  Browm,  Prasktent  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Taubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 


Missionary  for  open  meetings 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  an  attorney  general  who  is  an  advocate 
of  Wisconsin’s  Open  Meetings  and  Open  Records  laws  and  has  been 
touring  the  state  spreading  the  gospel  {E&P,  Dec.  28,  Page  10). 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  are  fortunate.  Every  state  that  has  these 
laws  should  have  an  official  advocate  explaining  to  state  and  local 
officials  how  important  they  are  and  why  they  should  be  followed — 
and,  obviously,  all  states  that  do  not  have  firm  “sunshine”  laws 
should  adopt  them. 

Attorney  General  James  E.  Doyle  has  held  six  meetings  around 
Wisconsin  underscoring  provisions  of  the  laws.  He  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  assistant  attorneys  to  answer  questions.  They  are 
experts  on  the  laws.  His  theme  has  been;  If  in  doubt  about  whether  a 
meeting  can  be  closed  or  a  record  denied  news  media  and  public,  the 
answer  probably  is  “no.” 

Many  states  have  open  meetings  and/or  open  records  laws  but 
many  state  and  local  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  laws  do  not 
apply  to  them.  At  least,  they  frequently  try  to  find  ways  to  skirt  the 
intent  of  the  law  and  often  succeed.  The  tricks  are  sneaky,  and  Mr. 
Doyle  and  his  associates  are  familiar  with  all  of  them.  For  one 
example,  they  warned  about  members  of  public  bodies  who  car-pool 
together  and  discuss  the  public’s  business. 

It  might  be  helpful  if  newspaper  editors  in  other  states  would  tell 
their  own  state  attorneys  about  what  Mr.  Doyle  is  doing  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Maybe  they  will  take  the  hint. 

Action  on  ciassroom  tv 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  words  written  and  spoken  about  the 
legality  and  morality  of  providing  students  in  public  schools  as  cap¬ 
tive  audiences  for  television  programs  including  advertising  mes¬ 
sages.  We  may  soon  have  some  action  on  the  legal  issues  involved. 

The  California  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  joined  by  the 
California  Congress  of  Parents,  Teachers  and  Students  (PTA),  has 
filed  suit  against  a  San  Jose  school  district  and  Whittle  Communica¬ 
tions.  It  asks  the  San  Jose  Superior  Court  for  a  temporary  injunction 
that  would  force  withdrawal  of  the  tv  programs  from  a  local  school.  If 
the  request  is  granted,  a  permanent  injunction  would  be  sought  to 
ban  the  programs  from  all  public  schools  in  the  state. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  parents  taking  a  stand  on  this.  We  hope  they 
prevail.  The  state  PTA  president  said  that  both  the  national  and 
state  organizations  “believe  this  fight  has  important  practical  and 
ethical  aspects.  Our  schools  need  high-tech  equipment  and  our  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  know  about  the  news.  However,  the  schools  should  not, 
and  do  not,  have  to  sell  their  souls  and  our  children  to  Whittle 
Communications.  ” 

Symbois  of  rapport 

The  State  Department  opens  its  hallowed  halls  giving  equal  status 
to  correspondents  from  the  recently  liberated  or  transformed  nations 
of  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States.  The  Defense  Department 
sends  a  delegation  to  Russia  to  help  its  military  change  former  Soviet 
propaganda  officers  into  public  affairs  officers.  Thus  a  few  more 
curtains,  paper  or  otherwise,  are  being  torn  down. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Takes  Exception 

Re:  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  Nov.  16: 

If  Mr.  Ehrlich  excludes  Mr.  Mur¬ 
doch  and  Mr.  Maxwell  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press  ownership  that  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  a  “closed  Anglo-Saxon 
shop,”  then  he  should  also  exclude 
the  following  prominent  proprietors: 
Conrad  Black  {Telef^raph-Canadian); 
Tiny  Rowland  (Oft^erver-lndian-Ger- 
man-Anglo-Zimbabwe);  and  the 
Beaverbrook  family  (Express-Cana- 
dian),  not  to  mention  the  extensive 
influence  of  the  Thomson  empire 
(Canadian-U.S.). 

The  remaining  contents  of  the 
closed  shop  now  look  rather  paltry  in 
comparison  with  the  goods  on  sale 
outside. 

As  for  the  pearls  such  as  “Like 
many  European  peoples,  the  British 
are  either  openly  or  privately  xeno¬ 
phobic,  with  overt  racism  on  the 
rise,”  or  better  yet,  “Unlike  Ameri¬ 
can  papers,  truth  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  a  good  story  in  England,”  1  am 
grateful  for  the  enlightenment  but 
may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion?  How  about  assigning  Mr.  Ehr- 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

First  war  casualties  among  U.S. 
correspondents  reported  from  the 
Pacific  and  Far  East  war  zones: 

Joe  F.  McDonald  Jr.,  25,  United 
Press  resident  correspondent  at  Wake 
Island,  was  killed  during  a  Japanese 
air  raid.  He  was  working  as  a  civilian 
construction  engineer  and  belonged 
to  a  volunteer  anti-aircraft  battery. 
He  was  a  son  of  Joe  McDonald  Sr., 
editor  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Darrell  Berrigan,  UP,  was  in  a 
Rangoon  hospital  with  cerebral  malar¬ 
ia  contracted  after  he  had  escaped 
from  the  Japanese  four  weeks  earlier. 
He  had  been  arrested  as  a  spy  at  the 
Thailand-Burma  border. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  editor 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and 
John  H.  Ryan,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Fort  Industry  Com¬ 
pany,  owners  and  operators  of  six 
radio  stations,  were  named  assistant 
directors  of  censorship  by  Byron 
Price,  director. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January’  3,  1942 


lich  to  cover  David  Duke's  presiden¬ 
tial  aspirations? 

He  may  learn  things  both  positive: 
While  xenophobia  and  racism  are  not 
limited  to  Europe,  xenophobic  and/or 
racist  individuals  do  not  a  people 
make;  and  negative:  Truth  is  only  one 
consideration  for  a  good  story. 

Rather  obviously,  the  story  may 
not  yet  be  over. 

Ian  R.  Walker 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Correction 

A  Dec.  21,  1991,  £<&/*  article  about 
the  arrest  of  four  journalists  from  the 
Times  Leader  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
reported  incorrectly  that  District 
Attorney  Correale  F.  Stevens  had 
been  appointed  to  a  judgeship  before 
the  murder  trial  of  Dr.  Glen  Wolsief- 
fer.  In  fact,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  after  the  trial. 

In  addition,  the  article  stated  incor¬ 
rectly  that  Stevens’  appointed  suc¬ 
cessor,  Jerome  F.  Cohen,  a  Republi¬ 
can  and  the  present  district  attorney, 
had  run  for  re-election  and  had  been 
opposed  by  the  Times  Leader.  In  fact, 
Cohen  did  not  seek  the  post.  The 
actual  Republican  candidate  was  Tom 
Marsilio,  who  was  opposed  by  the 
Times  Leader,  and  lost  in  a  landslide 
to  Democrat  Peter  Paul  Olszewski, 
who  takes  office  Jan.  6. 


Responds 

I  recently  read  the  article  entitled 
“Newspaper  war  ends”  in  the  Oct. 
26  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
believe  a  response  is  necessary  on 
behalf  of  a  co-worker. 

I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  print  the 
response. 

Without  attribution  and  without 
contacting  one  of  the  parties 
involved,  your  reporter  wrote:  “A 
Democrat  photographer  assigned  to 
photograph  Gazette  employees  leav¬ 
ing  their  offices  was  treated  for  facial 
cuts  after  a  Gazette  employee  re¬ 
sponded  violently  to  verbal  taunts.” 

Your  description  makes  it  sound  as 
though  the  photographer,  Mike  Stew¬ 
art,  had  taunted  the  individual  who 
had  assaulted  him.  Taunting  a  person 
about  to  lose  his  job  would  be  heart¬ 
less  and  unprofessional.  Based  on 
what  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Stewart  is 
neither. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  what  happened 
when  Mr.  Stewart  was  attacked  be¬ 
cause  1  did  not  see  the  incident.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  newspaper  printed  a 
version  that  indicated  verbal  taunts 
were  involved.  I  also  doubt  that 
Gazette  photographers  would  have 
come  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  aid  if  they 
believed  he  had  been  taunting  friends 
about  to  lose  their  jobs. 


Kevin  Freking 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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1991-in-review 


Economic  crunch  spared  no  one 

Newspapers  suffer  through  the  worst  year 
in  four  decades  and  some  do  not  make  it 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

Most  of  them  had  survived  the 
greenback  Panic  of  1873,  the  gold 
standard  Panic  of  1893,  the  J.  Pier- 
point  Morgan  trusts  Panic  of  1907  and 
the  post-World  War  1  depression  of 
1920. 

All  had  weathered  the  Great 
Depression. 

But  many  could  not  survive  1991. 

They  make  a  doleful  list:  The  State- 
Times  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  estab¬ 
lished  1842.  The  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  established  1879.  The  Hudson 
Dispatch  of  Union  City,  N.J.,  estab¬ 
lished  1874. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette,  established 
1819.  The  Evening  Post  of  Charleston, 
S.C.,  established  1894.  The  Ledger- 
Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  established  1887. 

The  daily  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  established  1838.  The  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal,  established  1895.  The 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald, 
established  1900.  The  Portland 
(Maine)  Evening  Express,  established 
1888. 

Some  were  big-city  afternoon 
papers  that  had  seen  readers  drop 
away  for  decades. 

Some  were  unwanted  partners  in 
joint  operating  agreements. 

Others  were  papers  that  had  been 
bought  at  boom  prices  with  the  easy 
credit  of  the  mid-1980s  only  to  be 
whipsawed  by  the  stubborn  newspa¬ 
per  recession. 

For  all  these  historic  newspapers, 
1991  brought  the  final  killing  frost  of  a 
changed  industry  environment. 

A  newspaper  did  not  even  have  to 
be  all  that  historic  to  fold  in  1991 .  The 
first  attempt  at  a  nationwide  sports 
daily  died  virtually  aborning  on  June 
12.  Add  to  the  list  The  National, 
established  Jan.  30,  1990. 

Other  newspapers  saw  their  death 
warrants  signed  in  1991  as  well, 
although  they  will  not  disappear  until 
this  year. 


Soon,  the  afternoon  San  Diego 
Tribune  —  established  1895  —  will 
be  combined  with  its  morning  sister, 
the  San  Diego  Union,  in  an  all-day 
paper  called  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune. 

Later,  in  June,  the  afternoon  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  will  be 
folded  into  the  morning  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch . 


folding  Dec.  9  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  One  reporter  told  of  being 
informed  by  his  wife  calling  his  car 
phone  on  the  way  into  work. 

Even  editor  Roy  Bode  said  the 
actual  announcement  was  a  shock. 
(Bode  had  asked  management  to 
exclude  him  from  any  discussions  of 
the  newspaper’s  future  —  and  they 
had  been  true  to  their  word.)  Still, 


For  all  these  historic  newspapers,  1991  brought  the 
final  killing  frost  of  a  changed  industry  environment. 


Afternoon  editions  are  falling  else¬ 
where.  Last  November,  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  &  World-News  folded  its 
afternoon  edition.  Earlier,  the  Law- 
ton  (Okla.)  Constitution  had  termi¬ 
nated  its  PM  Edition. 

And  this  spring,  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  will  discontinue  its  afternoon 
edition. 

Final  editions 

Newspapers  have  been  fighting  this 
persistent  recession  since  1989, 
slumping  even  when  the  general  eco¬ 
nomy  was  still  rolling  along. 

In  some  ways,  1991  was  simply 
more  of  the  same:  National  advertis¬ 
ing  was  nearly  non-existent;  retail 
advertising  was  depressed;  classified 
linage  shrank  quarter  after  quarter; 
and  circulations  both  rose  and  fell. 

But  in  1991  the  newspaper  reces¬ 
sion  exacted  a  far  higher  toll  on 
newspapers  —  and  its  employees  — 
than  previous  years. 

Every  final  edition  —  every  inevi¬ 
table  headline  of  “Goodbye  (fill  in  the 
city)!”  —  told  variations  on  the 
year’s  theme. 

If  there  were  a  certain  sameness, 
however,  these  closings  never  lost 
their  power  to  shock. 

The  most  recent  surprise  was  the 


Bode  added,  “I  had  grown  more  and 
more  apprehensive  about  the  future 
of  the  paper  as  I  watched  ad  linage 
decline  month  after  month.” 

With  its  death,  the  Times  Herald 
did  not  simply  bring  to  an  end  a  fiesty 
journalistic  voice  that  had  shaken  its 
once-complacent  rival,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  with  fearless  report¬ 
ing  and  such  idiosyncratic  writers  as 
the  inimitable  Molly  Ivins. 

The  route  to  the  Times  Herald’s 
demise  also  reads  like  a  cautionary 
business  tale. 

Big  money  —  both  chain  money 
and  that  ubiquitous  1980s  speculative 
money  —  was  spent  on  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  but  the  paper  burned 
every  owner. 

The  paper  was  a  major  catch  for  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  which  bought 
it  in  1970  and  nearly  —  but  never 
quite  —  snatched  the  market  lead 
from  the  Morning  News. 

Times  Mirror  ended  its  chase  in 
1986. 

The  buyer  was  William  Dean  Sin¬ 
gleton,  who  seemed  to  be  buying 
everything  in  sight  in  1986.  (He  would 
later  buy  the  Denver  Post,  also  from 
Times  Mirror.)  That  debt  began  to 
(See  REVIEW  on  page  10) 
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burden  Singleton,  however,  as  it 
came  to  burden  every  other  fast-track 
newspaper  acquisitor. 

Singleton  had  bought  the  Times 
Herald  in  a  cash  and  note  deal  worth 
about  $83  million,  but  reported  as 
$1 10  million. 

In  1988,  his  former  partner,  John 
Buzzctta,  fronted  an  investor  group 
which  paid  a  reported  $140  million  for 
the  paper. 

As  the  Morning  News  lead  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  ad  share  widened,  Buzzetta 
sued  for  peace  in  December  1990.  He 
proposed  a  joint  operating  agreement, 
which  the  News  rejected. 

In  May,  the  Times  Herald  offered 
itself  for  sale,  but  the  News  eventu¬ 
ally  rejected  the  terms. 

Later  in  the  summer,  in  August,  the 
Times  Herald  proposed  another  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  asset  sale,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  in  October. 

Nine  hundred  people  lost  their  full¬ 
time  jobs  in  the  shuttering  of  the 
Times  Herald  and  Dallas  became  the 
largest  U.S.  city  with  only  one  daily 
paper. 

The  human  toll  of  the  Oct.  18  shut¬ 
tering  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  — 
also  bought  and  folded  by  its  long¬ 
time  rival— was  700  employees,  200  of 
whom,  however,  were  offered  work 
with  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  which 
renamed  itself  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  Gazette. 


William  Dean  Singleton 


Gannett  alone  conceded  losing  $50 
million  in  its  final  two  years,  and 
finally  sold  the  117-year-old  Ga¬ 
zette — a  rare  conscience  of  the  South 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
Rights  struggle — for  $51  million 
plus  assumption  of  $9  million  in  debts. 

By  the  time  the  Gazette  folded. 
Little  Rock  had  been  gripped  for 
weeks  with  speculation  about  the 
paper’s  end.  There  were  no  clues  at 
another  117-year-old  paper. 

North  Jersey  Newspapers,  a  part¬ 
nership  of  William  Dean  Singleton’s 
Garden  State  Newspapers  and  Good- 
son  Newspapers,  shut  down  the  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch  so  fast  that  the  paper 
never  had  a  chance  to  publish  its  own 
obituary.  The  Dispatch  died  April  6. 


Not  even  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  could 
preserve  two  papers  in  1991. 


Little  Rock’s  concluded  newspaper 
war  also  was  a  tale  of  big  money  and 
its  caprices. 

The  Democrat’s  triumph  defied 
conventional  wisdom  that  family- 
owned  newspapers  must  inevitably 
fall — or  accommodate  themselves — to 
chain-owned  rivals. 

Since  purchasing  the  paper  in  1985, 
Gannett  Co.  had  followed  a  textbook 
chain  approach  to  the  Gazette;  The 
layout  was  jazzed  up;  color  was 
splashed  all  over;  and  stories  were 
shortened  and  made  more  “relevant.” 

Both  papers  also  fought  an  almost 
scorched-earth  financial  battle. 
Prices  of  home  delivery  and  ads  were 
discounted  brutally.  Both  Gannett 
and  Hussman  family-owned  Wehco 
Media  published  in  a  rising  sea  of  red 
ink. 


JOA  to  DOA 

Not  even  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  could  preserve  two  papers  in 
1991. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 
announced  in  December  that  by 
year’s  end  it  would  cease  publishing 
as  a  daily  and  become  a  controlled 
distribution  weekly  beginning  Jan.  3. 

The  Journal’s  problems  date  back 
to  June  1990  when  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.’s  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
accused  its  partner  Persis  Corp.’s 
Journal  of  violating  the  33-year-old 
JOA  by  purchasing  the  Daily  Times,  a 
21,000-circulation  daily  based  in 
nearby  Maryville. 

Under  terms  of  a  settlement 
reached  in  1990,  the  JOA  would  end 
Jan.  1,  1992.  Scripps  agreed  to  pay 
Persis  $40  million  to  compensate  for 


future  profits  the  Hawaii-based  chain 
would  have  earned  in  a  JOA  that  was 
scheduled  to  run  until  the  year  2005. 

When  the  Journal  folded  as  a  daily, 
69  employees  lost  their  full-time  jobs. 

The  suffering  was  not  all  on  the 
Journal’s  side,  however.  Earlier  in 
1991,  the  News-Sentinel  had 
announced  that  it  would  cut  49  jobs, 
mostly  in  circulation  and  production, 
with  a  combination  of  early  retire¬ 
ment  incentives  and  layoffs. 

Further  south  in  Louisiana,  the 
Shreveport  Journal  closed  March  31 
after  38  years  in  a  JOA  with  Gannett’s 
Shreveport  Times. 

Back  in  May  1990,  Gannett,  which 
controlled  the  majority  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  agency,  told  Journal  president, 
publisher  and  editor  Charles  T. 
Beaird  that  it  did  not  intend  to  renew 
the  JOA  when  it  expired  in  1994. 

Both  Beaird  and  Gannett  say  the 
folding  was  an  all-too-familiar  tale  of  a 
declining  afternoon  paper.  In  the 
decade  since  1980,  the  Journal’s  cir¬ 
culation  had  fallen  by  half,  to  17,641. 

In  an  unusual  arrangement  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  diversity  of  voices,  how¬ 
ever,  Gannett’s  conservative-leaning 
Times  will  publish  the  Journal’s 
unabashedly  liberal  editorial  page 
until  the  final  day  of  the  century. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
also  proved  no  preservative  for  the 
twice-weekly  Manteca  (Calif.)  News. 

The  paper  folded  Aug.  21  while  still 
awaiting  word  from  the  Justice 
Department  on  whether  it  would  give 
final  approval  to  proposed  JOA  with 
the  daily  Manteca  Bulletin,  the  first 
joint  operation  proposed  between  a 
daily  and  a  weekly. 

No  one  can  know  how  well  the  JOA 
might  have  served  Manteca,  but  it  is  a 
certainty  that  merging  business  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  no  panacea  in 
Detroit. 

During  the  late  1980s,  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  JOA  between  Knight-Ridder’s 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Gannett’s 
Detroit  News  wended  its  way  through 
the  long  approval  process,  executives 
and  newspaper  analysts  considered  a 
JOA  as  nothing  short  of  a  license  to 
print  money  in  the  nation’s  fifth- 
largest  market. 

The  two  papers  would  be  profitable 
within  six  months  of  the  JOA  and  the 
chains  would  be  sharing  annual  prof¬ 
its  of  $75  million  to  $100  million  by  the 
agreement’s  fifth  year,  many  analysts 
said. 

Gannett  itself  predicted  in  a  1987 
internal  memo  that  the  only  real 
downside  to  the  JOA  would  be  that  its 
circulation  —  then  a  market-leading 
678,399  —  would  decline  by  about 
65,(X)0  copies. 

Then  when  the  JOA  turned  two 
years  old  this  November,  the  News’ 
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average  daily  circulation  was  446,831 — 
and  falling. 

As  for  profits,  Knight-Ridder  presi- 
dent  Anthony  Ridder  told  the 
PaineWebber  Media  Conference  last 
month:  Well,  maybe  next  year.  At  the 
1990  conference  he  had  similarly  pre¬ 
dicted  profitability  in  1991. 

However,  Free  Press  losses  have 
been  decreasing,  Ridder  told  ana¬ 
lysts.  Whereas  the  paper  had  lost  $17 
million  in  1989,  losses  had  narrowed 
to  $5  million  in  1990  and  less  than  $1 
million  in  1991. 

Pink  slips  all  over 

Having  made  the  bulk  of  their  lay¬ 
offs  when  the  JOA  had  taken  effect  in 
late  1989,  the  Detroit  News  and 
Detroit  Free  Press  made  relatively 
few  additional  reductions  in  person¬ 
nel  in  1991. 

For  instance,  the  paper’s  operating 
agency,  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Agency,  recently  completed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  49  positions,  almost  entirely 
through  early  retirement  incentives. 

For  many  other  once-mighty  metro 
papers,  however,  1991  brought  the 
first  layoffs  in  years. 

The  list  of  papers  that  announced 
layoffs  in  1991  included  papers  that 
only  a  couple  years  ago  seemed  reces¬ 
sion-proof,  such  as  the  Miami  Herald 
and  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
papers. 

Papers  in  the  Northeast,  where  the 
economy  was  most  depressed,  made 
many  of  the  deepest  employee  cuts. 

For  the  first  time  since  1973,  the 
New  York  Times  had  layoffs. 

At  The  Record  of  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  a  layoff  of  138  employees  was 
the  first  enforced  idling  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  Boston  Globe,  Ashury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pared  staffs. 

Some  layoffs  cut  across  entire 
chains.  Scripps  League  newspapers. 


Robert  Maynard 


A  jubilant  Terry  Anderson  holds  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  and  a  U.S.  flag 
and  is  accompanied  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Sulome,  also  holding  a  flag, 
upon  arrival  at  Rhein  Mom  air  base 
outside  Frankfurt  following  his 
release  after  more  than  six-and-a- 
half  years  in  captivity. 

Diether  Endicher/AP  photo 


for  instance,  reduced  employment  at 
its  25  daily  and  weekly  papers  by  3%. 

Throughout  the  industry,  in  fact, 
some  20,000 jobs  have  been  lost  since 
June  1990,  the  New  York  Times 
reported,  citing  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  figures. 

Close  calls 

Several  times  during  1991,  how¬ 
ever,  unemployment  could  have  been 
worse. 

For  just  as  noteworthy  as  the  clos¬ 
ings  and  the  layoffs  were  the  number 
of  institutions  that  managed  to  dodge 
the  bullet  in  1991. 

The  biggest  balancing  act  so  far,  of 
course,  has  been  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

When  1991  dawned,  the  Daily 
News  was  in  the  third  month  of  a 
violent  strike  by  2,300  workers  in  nine 
unions.  Losses  for  1990  reached  $114 
million  and  were  advancing  at  a  rate 
of  $700,000  every  day,  according  to 
its  publisher,  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Early  in  the  year.  Tribune  Co.  set  a 
March  1 5  deadline  either  to  settle  with 
the  unions,  sell  the  paper,  or  fold. 

The  prospects  of  selling  the  Daily 
News  seemed  laughable,  but  then 
Robert  Maxwell  arrived,  literally 
sailing  to  the  rescue  days  before  the 
deadline. 

On  the  139th  day  of  the  strike,  the 
paper  was  Maxwell's. 

Tribune  Co.  agreed  to  pay  the 
Czech-born  press  baron  $60  million  to 
take  the  paper  —  and  its  estimated 
$100  million  in  serverance  pay  obliga¬ 


tions,  underfunded  pensions,  lifetime 
job  guarantees,  and  other  liabilities. 

Union  leaders,  who  had  been  so 
tough  with  the  Chicago  executives, 
proclaimed  Maxwell  a  savior  and 
readily  agreed  to  contract  conces¬ 
sions. 

Under  its  new  owner  and  slogan — 
“Forward  With  New  York!"  —  the 
Daily  News  began  to  recover  some  of 
the  huge  circulation  it  had  dropped 
during  the  strike.  Maxwell  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  profitability  by  the 
new  year. 

Then  on  Nov.  5  on  the  seas  off  the 
Canary  Islands,  Maxwell  fell,  jumped 
or  was  pushed  from  his  yacht. 

With  Maxwell’s  death,  his  mighty 
empire  was  revealed  to  be  one  big 
Ponzi  scheme. 

Between  his  public  and  private 
companies,  debts  amounted  to  a  stag¬ 
gering  $5.1  billion,  according  to  the 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  Deloitte  ac¬ 
counting  firm  in  Britain. 

It  was  clear,  too,  that  Maxwell  did 
not  respect  lines  between  the  public 
companies  and  the  private  ones. 

Money  was  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  as  needed.  Pensions  in 
Britain  were  apparently  looted  —  as 
much  as  $625  million  may  have  been 
taken  —  to  keep  his  financial  house 
of  cards  standing.  In  New  York,  the 
Manhattan  district  attorney  launched 
an  investigation  about  whether  the 
pension  or  employee  savings  plan  at 
the  Daily  News  had  been  similarly 
misappropriated. 

In  the  midst  of  the  financial  chaos, 
the  Daily  News  filed  for  Chapter  1 1 
bankruptcy  protection  Dec.  5.  It 
listed  assets  of  $37.3  million  and  debt 
of  $53.3  million. 

Chapter  2  for  Chapter  1 1 

For  the  second  time  in  six  years. 
United  Press  International  also 
sought  the  protection  of  Chapter  1 1 . 

(See  REVIEW  on  page  64) 


Allen  Neuharth 
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A  flat  year  expected  for  1992 


Any  profits  to  be  made  will  come  from  cutting  costs;  smaller 
staffs,  tighter  news  holes,  higher  prices  to  readers  expected 


By  George  Gameau 


The  newspaper  industry  could  not 
close  the  books  fast  enough  on  1991, 
one  of  the  worst  years  in  decades. 

And  executives  anticipate  little 
improvement  in  1992.  Revenues  are 
expected  to  be  flat  or  up  slightly,  but 
behind  inflation.  Any  profit  growth  is 
expected  to  flow  not  from  rebounding 
advertising  but  from  trimmed  operat¬ 
ing  expenses — smaller  staffs,  tighter 
news  holes,  low  newsprint  prices — and 
higher  prices  to  readers. 

Some  companies  saw  a  steady  less¬ 
ening  of  ad  declines  last  year,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  slump  had  bottomed  out. 
Others  looked  to  continued  ad  vol¬ 
ume  declines  until  the  second  half  of 
this  year. 

'i  don't  see  a  very  strong  recovery 
in  1992,”  Times  Mirror  Co.  president 
David  Laventhol  told  analysts  at  the 
19th  PaineWebber  Media  Confer¬ 


•  Were  it  not  for  deeply  sagging 
newsprint  prices — discounts  ranging 
up  to  309f  off  list  price — some  news¬ 
paper  companies  might  be  losing 
money,  one  executive  said.  Prices  are 
so  low  that  the  cost  formula  for  news¬ 
papers  is  shifting;  from  newsprint 
accounting  for  30%  of  total  expenses 
a  decade  ago,  to  about  20%  lately. 
Some  newspaper  company  execu¬ 
tives  worried  publicly  about  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  newsprint  suppliers. 

Top  executives  at  publicly  traded 
newspaper  companies  made  their 
annual  pilgrimmage  to  the  PaineWeb¬ 
ber  conference  in  New  York,  where 
they  provided  investment  analysts  a 


Plans  were  modest  for  advertising 
price  hikes,  less  modest  for  circula¬ 
tion  pricing. 

Knight-Ridder,  for  example  antici¬ 
pated  newspaper  revenues  to  rise  just 
2%  this  year — fully  half  thanks  to  cir¬ 
culation. 

On  the  bright  side,  several  compa¬ 
nies  said  they  saw  significant  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  attract  small-  and  medium¬ 
sized  advertisers  to  fill  the  gap  left  by 
major  department  stores. 

Other  signs  of  growth  potential 
appeared  in  increased  emphasis  on 
target  marketing  and  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  as  ways  of  capturing  new 
revenue. 


ence. 

How  bad  was  1991? 

•  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  president 
Anthony  Ridder  called  it  “the  worst 
year  in  the  modern  history  of  daily 
newspapers.”  Knight  Ridder  ex¬ 
pected  per-share  1991  earnings  would 
decline — the  first  year-to-year  drop  in 
15  years. 

•  Robert  Coen,  advertising  fore¬ 
caster  for  McCann  Erickson,  called 
1991  “disastrous.”  Total  U.S.  ad 
expenditures  dropped  for  the  first 
time  since  l%l,down  1.5%.  Newspa¬ 
per  ad  expenditures  tumbled  6%  from 
1990.  The  biggest  loser  was  classified 
advertising — the  most  profitable  cate¬ 
gory — where  revenue  declines  in 
double  digits  were  routine. 

•  Thirteen  newspapers  folded  or 
merged  last  year,  up  slightly  from 
recent  years.  In  the  obits  were  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

•  Newspaper  employment  has 
plunged.  Layoffs  and  job  buyouts 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Times 
Mirror  Co.  alone  has  cut  its  payroll  by 
1,500  employees,  or  7%,  since  1990. 

•  To  shore  up  flagging  ad  rev¬ 
enues,  many  papers  raised  prices, 
and  that  took  a  toll  on  circulation. 
Total  daily  circulation  slipped  an  esti¬ 
mated  1.5%  to  2%,  with  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  flat. 


Kann  promised  more  new  products  and  services 
this  year,  saying,  “Those  that  estabiish  roots  in  this 
harsh  business  ciimate  can  be  expected  to  grow  and 
prosper  as  economic  conditions  improve.” 


review  of  1991  and  glimpse  into  1992. 

It  was  a  sobering  five  days,  buoyed 
more  by  hopes  for  an  uncertain  future 
than  by  realistic  prospects  for  a  return 
to  1989's  peak  profits. 

There  were  signs  the  slump  was 
ending.  Several  companies’  results 
showed  declines  decreasing  steadily 
as  1991  progressed. 

Last  year  was  marked  by  sharp  cost 
cutting.  Gannett  Co.,  for  example, 
reduced  full-time  newspaper  staffs 
by  3%.  Most  companies  expected  cut¬ 
ting  and  containing  costs  would  con¬ 
tinue  this  year  but  at  a  slower  pace. 

With  major  staff  cutting  generally 
accomplished,  newspaper  companies 
expected  modest  improvements  in 
profitability  this  year.  Repeating 
claims  made  last  year,  they  said  that 
aggressive  cost  controls  made  them 
ready  to  cash  in  when  the  economy 
rebounds — which  nobody  was 
expecting  this  year. 

Though  the  outlook  for  this  year 
was  for  flat  revenue  or  modest  gains, 
most  companies  were  anticipating  in¬ 
creases  running  behind  the  inflation 
rate. 

Capital  spending  on  equipment  and 
acquisitions  will  drop  this  year  at 
most  companies. 


Circulation 

Despite  total  circulation  down 
1.5%  in  1991,  most  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  reported  healthy  circulation 
revenue  spikes  on  the  power  of 
aggressive  price  hikes. 


Bruce  Murray,  circulation  sales 
manager  for  Times  Mirror  Co.’s 
Newsday,  said  that  the  recession  has 
both  helped  and  hurt  the  industry’s 
long-standing  circulation  problems. 
The  latest  survey  results  show  only  5 1 
out  of  100  people  now  read  newspa¬ 
pers  daily-^own  from  73  in  1967. 


Lower  ad  revenues  forced  publish¬ 
ers  to  ask  readers  to  pay  more — virtu¬ 
ally  every  public  company  reported 
higher  circulation  revenues  last  year, 
mainly  from  price  increases  —  and 
higher  prices  led  to  reduced  circula¬ 
tion. 


For  instance,  the  number  of  Sun¬ 
day  papers  charging  $1  or  more  rose 
28%,  from  39%  in  1990  to  46%  last 
year.  The  number  of  papers  charging 
500  daily  rose  by  56%  to  133.  The 
number  of  papers  charging  250 
slipped  13%  to  Ml. 


One  result;  The  number  of  papers 
reporting  circulation  increases  de- 
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dined  by  20%. 

Also  lowering  circulation,  some 
metro  papers  pulled  back  from  expen- 
sive-to-service  outlying  areas. 

But  Murray  said  price  hikes  and 
cutting  unprofitable  circulation  would 
yield  benefits  when  lost  readers 
return,  boosting  revenue  further. 

He  pointed  to  other  positive  trends. 
As  the  baby  boom  generation  grows 
up — as  a  rule,  the  older  people  are, 
the  more  they  read  newspapers — they 
will  help  total  circulation.  Also  news¬ 
papers  are  slowly  beginning  to  mod¬ 
ernize — witness  USA  Today  and  its 
effects  on  other  papers — in  an  effort 
to  appeal  to  the  television  generation. 

The  indications  are,  he  said,  that 
“we  may  have  reached  a  solid  base  of 
readership,  and  the  long  period  of 
erosion  that  set  in  with  the  advent  and 
widespread  availability  of  television 
might  have  run  its  course.” 

Other  trends  with  positive  potential 
for  circulation,  Murray  said,  include: 
low  rub  inks  that  keep  readers’  hands 
cleaner,  higher-quality  color  printing, 
new  mailroom  equipment  that  allows 
advertisers  to  reach  smaller  target 
audiences,  sophisticated  database 
marketing,  and  efforts  to  simplify  the 
process  of  buying  advertising  and 
subscriptions. 

For  1992,  he  predicted  continued 
soft  advertising  would  force  higher 
circulation  prices,  with  short-term 
circulation  losses  at  some  papers 
offset  by  gains  at  papers  that  raised 
prices  last  year. 

The  net  result,  Murray  said,  will  be 
flat  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  this 
year. 

Here  is  how  the  top  executives  of 
nine  public  newspaper  companies 
described  their  year  past  and  year 
ahead: 


Affiliated  Publications 

The  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe 
suffered  from  a  particularly  “lousy” 
Northeast  economy  and  will  end  1991 
with  “significantly”  lower  profits 
compared  with  1990,  Affiliated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  William  O.  Taylor 
said. 

Over  three  quarters  net  income 
dived  94%  from  a  year  before.  He 
expected  a  fourth-quarter,  after-tax 
loss  of  $1  a  share  as  a  result  of  selling 
its  two-thirds  interest  in  specialty 
publishing  subsidiary  BPl  to  a  man¬ 
agement-led  team.  It  planned  to  use 
the  $100  million  proceeds  to  reduce 
debt. 

The  company  spent  1991  “stream¬ 
lining  operations  for  the  long  haul,” 
he  said.  That  meant  spending  $4  mil¬ 
lion  to  cut  its  management  staff  and 
restructuring  its  BPl  holding. 

Contradicting  reports  that  Affil¬ 
iated  planned  to  sell  the  Globe,  Taylor 
said  Boston  will  “always”  be  the 
heart  of  the  company.  He  said  Affil¬ 
iated  planned  to  build  advertising 
market  share  in  the  nation’s  sixth 
largest  market  with  a  major  effort  to 
attract  total-  and  select-market  adver¬ 
tising. 

John  Giuggio,  Affiliated  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  said  the 
Globe,  through  three  quarters,  was 
generating  7%  lower  revenues,  55% 
lower  operating  profits,  and  13.6% 
lower  ad  volume,  led  by  classified 
falling  24.4%. 

He  said  the  company  was  going 
after  the  25%,  or  $440  million,  of  total 
ad  dollars  spent  annually  in  the  area. 

“We  intend  to  be  the  major  player 
in  New  England  in  the  new  era  of 
niche  marketing,  which  is  really 
where  advertising — and  advertisers — 


are  going,”  he  said. 

The  Globe  Company  will  provide 
“one-stop  shopping”  using  zoned 
editions,  sophisticated  new  mailroom 
equipment,  the  Good  News  suburban 
shopper  group  and  a  new  alternate 
delivery  company  called  Community 
Direct  Inc.,  which  will  deliver  cata¬ 
logs,  product  samples,  magazines  and 
free-standing  inserts  to  950,000  non¬ 
subscriber  households,  beginning  with 
testing  this  year  to  150,000  homes. 

In  cost  cutting  last  year  the  Globe: 
saved  $1  million  by  cutting  the  news 
hole  to  a  50/50  ad-editorial  ratio, 
saved  $3.3  million  in  payroll  by  cut¬ 
ting  45  white-collar  jobs,  negotiated 
pressroom  and  mailroom  staff  cuts  to 
save  $5  million,  cut  part-time  hours 
by  11%. 

Pay  hikes  in  production  this  year 
average  3%.  The  independent  white- 
collar  union  remains  without  a  con¬ 
tract  since  the  end  of  1990,  and  “very 
tough”  negotiations  continue,  with  a 
no-layoff  clause,  subcontracting,  and 
promotions  remaining  key  stumbling 
blocks. 

For  this  year  retail  ad  rates  are  ris¬ 
ing  3.5%  to  6%.  Classified  expects 
2.4%  more  revenue.  Capital  spending 
is  declining  to  $8.5  million,  and  the 
paper  is  considering  investing  $16 
million  to  expand  color  printing 
capacity. 

Executives  said  the  Globe  gets  90% 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  its  biggest  advertising  com¬ 
petitor  is  not  the  Boston  Herald  but 
direct  mail,  which  has  gained  market 
share. 

A.H.  Belo 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  presented  one  of 
the  brighter  outlooks  for  next  year, 
but  the  good  fortune  of  Belo’s  flagship 
(See  FINANCIAL  on  pa^e  42) 
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Ad  prospects  only  slightly  better  in  1992 

Newspaper  industry  forecasters  make  their  projections 


By  George  Gameau 

A  year  ago  Robert  Coen  predicted 
that  U.S.  advertising  spending  would 
grow  4.6%  last  year.  Now  he  says 
1 991  ad  spending  will  shrink  1.5% — 
the  first  decline  in  20  years  and  the 
worst  drop  since  World  War  II. 

“It  was  a  disastrous  year,”  the  vice 
president  and  forcasting  director  at  ad 
agency  McCann-Erickson  told  in¬ 
vestment  analysts  at  the  19th 
PaineWebber  media  conference  in 
New  York. 

He  blamed  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
and  a  longer  and  stronger  recession 
for  skewing  his  prognostication. 

Total  ad  spending  would  slip  to 
$126.7  billion  last  year  when  all  the 
tallying  is  done,  he  said. 

The  way  the  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute  figured  it,  factoring  in  inflation  of 
about  4.5%,  actual  1991  ad  spending 
will  decline  6%. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  Coen  weighed 
in  with  an  equally  optimistic  predic¬ 
tion  for  1992:  6.2%  higher  ad  spend¬ 
ing,  with  the  help  of  pump  priming 
from  the  Olympics  and  presidential 
election. 


Robert  Coen 

jump  in  double  digit  gains,  he  reasons. 

Average  local  advertising — includ¬ 
ing  newspaper,  local  broadcasting, 
and  yellow  pages — will  rise  5.8%  this 
year,  he  said. 

National  advertising — including  di¬ 
rect  mail,  broadcasting,  and  print — 
will  rise  6.6%,  Coen  said. 

Last  year,  he  said,  newspapers 


Local  ad  spending  in  newspapers  will  jump  6.5% 
this  year,  to  $28.4  billion,  Coen  said,  the  biggest 
increase  of  any  medium.  If  papers  regain  just  half  of 
the  linage  they  have  lost,  revenues  would  jump  in 
double  digit  gains,  he  reasons. 


Coen,  who  confessed  he  was  “too 
optimistic”  about  last  year,  admitted 
to  the  naturally  skeptical  analysts  that 
he  was  the  most  optimistic  person  in 
the  room. 

Conceding  that  the  outlook  for  this 
year  remained  clouded  by  uncertain¬ 
ties  about  the  economy,  he  antici¬ 
pated  no  strong  upturn  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  half. 

Coen’s  assumptions  for  1992  were 
based  on  real  growth  of  2.4%  and 
nominal  gross  national  product 
growth  of  6%. 

Local  ad  spending  in  newspapers 
will  jump  6.5%  this  year,  to  $28.4 
billion,  he  said,  the  biggest  increase  of 
any  medium. 

If  papers  regain  just  half  of  the  lin¬ 
age  they  have  lost,  revenues  would 


would  remain  “fairly  grim”  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  don’t  see  1992  as  a  bounce- 
back  year,”  he  said. 

He  predicted  that  ad  spending 
would  decline  2.2%  in  real  terms,  or 
after  inflation,  and  no  prospect  of  a 
return  to  real  ad  growth — ahead  of 
inflation — until  1994. 

Jerry  Tilis,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Knight-Ridder  Inc. ,  figured 
total  newspaper  ad  revenue  declined 
7%  to  8%  last  year,  with  classified, 
the  most  profitable  category,  down 
13%  to  14%  in  revenue. 

He  blamed  the  bulk  of  the  declines 
on  cyclical,  as  opposed  to  secular,  or 
permanent,  changes.  Troubling  secu¬ 
lar  changes,  he  said,  were  the  success 
of  the  discount  retail  stores,  which 
advertise  relatively  little,  and  the 
growth  of  competing  media  such  as 
direct  mail.  On  the  bright  side,  he 
expected  that  preprint  volume  would 
show  an  increase  last  year. 

His  outlook  for  the  economic 
recovery  was  for  a  slower  rebound 
this  year  than  after  any  of  the  three 
previous  recessions.  Tilis  anticipated 
real  gross  national  product  to  rise 
2.5%  to  3%,  unemployment  at  6.5%  to 
7%,  and  inflation  at  3%  to  4%. 

He  predicted  that  total  newspaper 
ad  revenue  would  inch  up  1%  to  2% 
this  year  on  lower  volume.  All  catego¬ 
ries  except  part-run  will  show  volume 
declines,  he  said,  and  actual  yields 
will  rise  4%  due  to  price  increases. 


neither  gained  nor  lost  national  adver¬ 
tising,  but  local  advertisers  spent  6% 
less  in  newspapers — the  biggest 
decline  of  any  medium. 

Newspapers  remained  the  largest 
local  advertising  medium  by  far  last 
year,  when  the  only  medium  to  gain 
local  ad  spending  was  yellow  pages, 
up  3%. 

Among  top  products,  the  only  cate¬ 
gory  to  spend  more  last  year  in  televi¬ 
sion  and  magazines,  perhaps  not  coin¬ 
cidentally,  was  drugs  and  remedies, 
up  7%.  Among  secondary  products, 
only  beer  spent  more  in  1991,  17% 
more. 

John  Perriss,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Zenith  Media^ 
Worldwide,  a  division  of  Saatchi  & 
Saatchi  Co.  PLC.,  predicted  1992 


News  Corp. 
raises  funds 


News  Corp.,  the  heavily  indebted 
Australian  media  company  headed  by 
Rupert  Murdoch,  said  it  has  raised 
$800  million  through  debt  and  equity 
offerings. 

The  total,  $100  million  more  than 
expected,  included  $400  million  from 
issuing  42  million  common  shares  of 
News  Corp.  stock  and  $400  million 
from  selling  12%  senior  notes  in  News 
American  Holdings  Inc.  The  10-year 
notes  are  guaranteed  by  News  Corp. 

In  other  actions.  News  Corp.  sold 
approximately  2  million  shares  in 
Enquirer/Star  Inc.,  publisher  of  gro¬ 
cery  store  tabloids,  to  raise  $34.4  mil¬ 
lion.  Proceeds  will  be  used  to  reduce 
the  company’s  $7  billion  debt. 
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Violence  against  journalists 


Freedom  House  report  says  press  restrictions  worldwide 
were  down  in  1990;  but  deaths  increase  from  45  to  61 


By  Tony  Case 


Restrictions  on  the  press  were 
down  overall  in  1991,  but  extraordin¬ 
ary  controls  adversely  affected  the 
coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
according  to  the  New  York-based 
human  rights  monitoring  group  Free¬ 
dom  House  in  its  tenth  annual  assess¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom. 

In  an  article  detailing  the  report’s 
findings,  “Censors  Retreat — Except 
in  the  Gulf,”  Freedom  House  senior 
scholar  Leonard  R.  Sussman  noted 
that,  for  40  days,  censorship  ran  ram¬ 
pant  throughout  the  Gulf  region;  as 
the  media  attempted  to  do  their  job, 
military  concerns  served  to  control 
reporters’  access,  closely  monitor 
news  reports  coming  out  of  the  area, 
and  manipulate  the  press  in  an  effort 
to  benefit  the  allied  forces. 

“The  stringent  military  control,” 
he  wrote,  “was  particularly  worri¬ 
some  to  free-press  advocates.” 

While  technological  advances — for 
example,  lightweight  video  cameras, 
portable  transmitters  for  satellite 
relays,  fax  machines,  computers,  and 
cordless  phones — may  have  served 
journalists  well,  Sussman  main¬ 
tained,  “these  information  machines, 
capable  of  instantaneous  communica¬ 
tion  worldwide,  were  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  by  old-style  censorship  by 
both  sides  in  the  conflict.” 

However,  he  was  quick  to  point  out 
that,  while  the  flow  of  information 
may  have  been  squelched  during  the 
war,  the  media  did  not  exactly  rush  to 
report  what  had  been  blacked  out 
after  the  conflict  was  over. 

“At  year-end,  Americans  still  did 
not  know  signiflcant  aspects  of  the 
war  which  were  reportable  when  the 
fighting  stopped,”  Sussman  wrote. 
“Even  after  visas  to  Iraq  became 
available  again,  journalists  did  not 
report  the  full  scale  of  death  and 
destruction.” 

Still,  as  noted,  press  freedom  pro¬ 
liferated  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  the  162  countries  Freedom  House 
surveyed,  67,  or  42%,  were  listed  as 
having  free  news  media,  compared 
with  39%  the  previous  year. 

Furthermore,  49,  or  30%,  were 
listed  as  partly  free,  compared  with 
20%  in  1990;  and  46,  or  28%,  as  not 


free,  compared  with  41%  the  year 
before. 

“Judgments  were  based  on  the 
actual  independence  of  the  press  from 
government  influence,  and  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  information  flow,” 
according  to  Freedom  House. 

The  news  was  not  as  good  where 
individual  instances  of  press  viola¬ 
tions  were  concerned,  however. 
There  were  1 ,022  recorded  violations 
of  press  freedom  in  1991,  a  13% 
increase  from  the  previous  year,  the 
survey  reported. 

Deaths  increased  from  45  to  62;  20 
journalists  either  were  kidnapped  or 
had  disappeared,  four  more  than  in 
1990;  298  were  arrested  or  detained, 
up  from  168  in  1990  (65  were  actually 
charged  with  crimes);  36  were 
wounded,  48  beaten,  and  49  other¬ 
wise  assaulted;  and  death  threats 
were  received  by  51  journalists. 


eral  Assembly  in  1966  and  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  in  1978,  Sussman 
reported. 

Article  19  of  the  covenant,  he 
wrote,  “permits  certain  protections 
against  libel  or  in  defense  of  national 
security,  public  order  or  public 
health,”  and  Article  20  “permits  laws 
restricting  ‘propaganda  for  war’  or 
‘advocacy  of  national,  racial  or  reli¬ 
gious  hatred  that  constitutes  incite¬ 
ment  to  discrimination,  hostility  or 
violence.’  ” 

Subsequently,  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  or  ASNE, 
and  the  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  WPFC,  opposed  its  ratifi¬ 
cation. 

The  WPFC  called  the  articles 
“invitations  for  restriction,”  and  the 
ASNE  maintained  that  “even  ratify¬ 
ing  the  covenant  with  reserva¬ 
tions  .  .  .  risks  giving  those  else¬ 


Furthermore,  49,  or  30%,  were  listed  as  partly  free, 
compared  with  20%  in  1990;  and  46,  or  28%,  as  not 
free,  compared  with  41%  the  year  before. 


All  in  all,  there  were  1 23  major  or 
minor  incidents  of  harassment 
reported,  not  including  the  bans  on  86 
publications  or  broadcast  operations, 
the  bombing  of  1 7  media  installments 
and  the  government  occupation  of  28 
press  facilities. 

Significant  developments  in  partic¬ 
ular  regions  of  the  globe  as  reported 
by  Freedom  House,  and  analyzed  by 
Sussman,  were  as  follows: 

•  Press  restrictions  continued  to 
plague  parts  of  the  Americas,  Suss¬ 
man  observed.  Cuba,  for  example, 
restricted  foreign  press  coverage;  in 
Haiti,  radio  stations  were  shut  down 
and  newspapers  closed  amid  a  mili¬ 
tary  coup;  state  and  local  officials  in 
Mexico  were  accused  of  shutting 
down  two  newspapers  and  assaulting 
newspeople;  and  journalists  were 
killed  in  Guatemala,  Colombia  and 
Peru. 

The  U.S.  Senate  moved  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  ratify  the  International  Cove¬ 
nant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Gen¬ 


where  bent  on  restricting  news  media 
and  abusing  journalists  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  United  States 
endorses  such  acts.” 

•  In  the  former  U.S. S.R.  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  journalists  “traveled  and 
reported  with  new  freedom”  in  I99I, 
Sussman  wrote. 

The  media  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  which  have  experienced  ever- 
increasing  freedoms  since  1 985  and 
the  advent  of  glasnost,  survived  a 
blow  during  the  failed  coup  in  August 
as  liberal  papers  were  shut  down. 
After  the  three-day  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  press  freedom  was  actually 
“enlarged,”  Sussman  wrote,  as  lib¬ 
eral  publications  expanded  in  the 
areas  of  political  and  social  commen¬ 
tary,  “with  occasional  wristslapping 
from  the  Kremlin.” 

The  papers  Pravda  and  hvestia  and 
the  news  agency  Tass  declared  their 
independence  from  the  government 
and  the  Communist  Party  following 
the  attempted  coup. 

(See  VIOLENCE  on  page  33) 
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Newspapers  lobby  against  RBOCs 

Major  effort  will  continue  to  try  to  gain  restrictions  on  Baby  Bells 


By  Debra  Gersh 

From  major  metropolitan  dailies  to 
small  community  weeklies,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  putting  its  lobbying 
efforts  into  fighting  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies. 

“Next  year  [1992],  the  Baby  Bell 
issue  will  be  the  fight  of  the  decade,  if 
not  the  century,”  said  Robert  J. 
Brinkmann,  general  counsel  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

Last  year,  both  the  U  .S.  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
regional  Bells  into  the  information 
services  area,  but  would  strictly  reg¬ 
ulate  them  in  an  attempt  to  ward  off 
potential  anti-competitive  behavior. 

The  NNA  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  have 
put  most  of  their  time  and  resources 
into  passing  the  legislation  {E&P, 
Nov.  16,  1991,  P.  8). 

In  the  House,  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1991  was  introduced  by 
Rep.  Jim  Cooper  (D-Tenn.).  The 
Senate  version,  which  is  very  similar, 
the  Information  Services  Diversity 
Act  of  1991,  was  introduced  by  Sen. 
Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii). 

Other  legislation  introduced  in  1991 
included  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  that 
would  address  the  issue  of  electroni¬ 
cally  stored  information. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  Senators  Pat¬ 
rick  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  and  Hank  Brown 
(R-Colo.),  the  legislation  would  give 
FoIA  requestors  the  choice  of  receiv¬ 
ing  information  on  paper  or  computer 
tape,  if  available  in  that  format,  as 
well  as  allowing  agencies  to  keep  half 
the  FolA  fees  if  the  request  is  handled 
within  the  statutory  time  limits. 

A  second  Lehy  bill,  while  tighten¬ 
ing  national  security,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  financial  institution  exemp¬ 
tions,  would  expand  FoIA  to  cover 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government. 

The  Senate  also  authorized  an 
investigation  to  find  the  sources  of 
leaks  to  Journalists  regarding  the  Clar¬ 
ence  Thomas  Supreme  Court  nomina¬ 
tion  and  in  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit¬ 
tee  investigation  of  the  “Keating 
Five”  (E&P,  Nov.  2,  1991 ,  P.  9).  New 
York  lawyer  Peter  E.  Fleming  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  special  counsel  for 


this  investigation,  effective  Jan.  1 ,  but 
no  report  is  expected  until  after  1992. 

A  telemarketing  bill  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  is  aimed  at 
protecting  consumers  from  unwanted 
telephone  solicitations.  Among  the 
things  called  for  by  the  legislation  is  a 
“do-not-call”  database  listing  the 
numbers  of  consumers  who  do  not 
want  to  receive  such  calls,  and  a  pro¬ 


whether  different  categories  for  ex¬ 
emptions  exist,  such  as  existing  busi¬ 
ness  relationships  like  subscribers. 

A  resale  price  regulation  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  help  newspapers 
by  giving  publishers  more  control 
over  the  pricing  of  their  newspapers, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  addressed  by 
the  House.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  president  will  be  advised  to 


“Next  year  [1992],  the  Baby  Bell  Issue  will  be  the 
fight  of  the  decade,  if  not  the  century,”  said  Robert  J. 
Brinkmann,  general  counsel  at  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 


hibition  of  computerized  random 
dialing. 

There  is  language  in  the  final  bill, 
which  is  waiting  for  the  president’s 
signature,  that  exempts  small  local 
businesses  and  second-class  mail  per¬ 
mit  holders,  such  as  newspapers, 
explained  ANPA  legislative  represen¬ 
tative  Leslie  A.  Barhyte.  In  addition, 
the  FCC  would  be  directed  to  address 


veto  this  legislation,  Barhyte 
explained. 

Another  proposal  that  faced  a  veto 
if  passed  is  striker  replacement  legis¬ 
lation.  The  House  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  permanent  replacement 
of  striking  workers,  but  the  Senate  did 
not  take  action  on  its  version.  The 
president  has  said  he  will  veto  this 
legislation  if  it  is  brought  before  him. 


Gannett  sells  Journal  newspapers 


Gannett  Co.  has  sold  the  Journal 
newspaper  chain  which  circulates  in 
five  suburban  Virginia  counties 
around  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  to 
a  company  owned  by  Florida  pub¬ 
lisher  Rupert  Phillips. 

The  sale  of  the  chain  of  five  dailies 
and  10  weeklies  came  just  four 

A  listing  of  this  year's  newspaper 
ownership  changes  can  be  found 
beginning  on  Page  44. 

months  after  Gannett  acquired  it. 
Gannett  owns  Washington,  D.C., 
television  station  WUSA  and  under 
federal  “cross-ownership”  rules 
would  have  needed  a  waiver  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  in  order  to  keep  both  the  tv  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  suburban  newspaper 
chain.  Gannett  decided  not  to  seek 
the  waiver. 

Gannett  paid  $18  million  in  stock 
and  assumed  more  than  $20  million  in 


debt  to  acquire  the  Journal  newspaper 
chain,  which  also  included  a  telemar¬ 
keting  operation  and  a  printing  plant. 

Gannett  will  retain  the  telemarket¬ 
ing  business  and  the  printing  plant. 
The  plant  is  used  to  print  the  Gannett- 
owned  USA  Today  editions  for  the 
Washington  and  Baltimore  area. 

Phillips’  company  is  called  Newsco 
Inc.  and  is  based  in  Destin,  Fla.  He 
previously  acquired  some  small  daily 
newspapers  from  Gannett  and  was 
part  of  an  investment  group  that 
acquired  El  Diario  of  New  York  City 
from  Gannett  in  1989. 

Phillips  also  reportedly  assisted 
Gannett  in  its  sale  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  to  the  Arkansas  Democrat 
last  fall. 

It  has  been  reported  that  an  unde¬ 
termined  number  of  employees  at  the 
papers  will  be  laid  off,  adding  to  those 
who  lost  their  jobs  prior  to  and  fol¬ 
lowing  Gannett’s  purchase  of  the 
chain. 
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Not  many  press  cases  reaching  the  Supreme  Court 

Only  one  media-related  case  scheduled 
to  be  heard  by  the  High  Court  during  1992 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  a 
handful  of  important,  though  not  ter¬ 
ribly  significant,  press  cases  in  1991 
and,  looking  ahead  to  1992,  there  is 
only  one  media-related  case  before 
the  court  at  all,  with  nothing  about 
libel  even  on  the  horizon  in  mid- 
December. 

“There’s  really  nothing  right 
now,”  said  Jane  Kirtley,  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  about  the 
media  cases  currently  before  the 
Court. 

At  least  one  case,  the  multimillion- 
dollar  Wayne  Newton  libel  suit 
against  NBC,  petitioned  the  Court  for 
a  hearing  but  was  denied. 

“They  had  the  chance  to  take  New¬ 
ton  and  didn’t  take  it,”  Kirtley  noted. 
“Maybe  they’re  bored  with  it  [libel]. 
Maybe  they’ve  said  all  they’re  going 
to  say.  Concerns  about  the  erosion  of 
New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  do  not 
seem  in  the  cards  ....  A  lot  of  our 
hot  issues  they  do  not  seem  very 
interested  in.” 

One  factor  in  this  may  be  that 
“media  entities  are  choosing  not  to 
take  up  cases  they  have  lost  below,” 
Kirtley  explained. 

“My  impression  is  that  [media] 
people  are  not  as  likely  to  look  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  resolution.  In  a 
couple  of  cases  I  was  asked  about,  the 
likelihood  was  the  Court  would  not 
undo  what  had  happened  and  create  a 
law  much  worse  ....  It  was  not 
worth  the  risk.  Why  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  do  more  damage?” 

A  key  ruling  that  led  some  to  this 
conclusion  was  the  Court’s  denial  of 
Cable  News  Network’s  bid  to  lift  a 
ban  on  its  airing  of  audiotapes  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  made  by  Gen.  Manuel 
Noriega  from  prison  in  Miami.  The 
Court  upheld  a  judge’s  restraining 
order  against  CNN  by  a  7-2  vote,  with 
Justices  Thurgood  Marshall  and 
Sandra  Day  O’Connor  dissenting. 
The  decision  was  released  without  a 
formal  opinion  {E&P,  Nov.  24,  1990, 
P.  11). 

“I  think  it  scared  people  to  think 
the  Court  would  let  that  gag  order 
stand,”  Kirtley  said.  “For  a  lot  of 
people,  that  was  a  signal  we’re  not 


dealing  with  the  Burger  Court  any¬ 
more.  They’re  not  going  to  reach  out 
and  try  to  right  the  wrongs  the  way 
they  used  to.  It’s  just  not  worth  it 
these  days;  too  much  of  a  gamble.” 

However,  the  Court’s  current 
ideology  may  not  be  the  only  reason 
fewer  media  cases  are  being  brought 
before  it,  she  added.  The  poor  econ¬ 
omy — and  the  tremendous  expense 
of  extended  litigation — may  be  sti¬ 
fling  as  well. 

Although  it  was  not  a  great  year  for 
the  media,  Kirtley  pointed  out  that  it 
“could’ve  been  a  lot  worse.” 

The  two  biggest  media  cases  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Court  last  year  ended  up 
being  sent  back  to  the  state  courts  for 
further  review. 


change  in  the  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  statement.” 

A  partial  dissent  by  Justice  Byron 
R.  White,  joined  by  Justice  Antonin 
Scalia,  commented,  “[T]he  Court 
states  that  deliberate  misquotation 
does  not  amount  to  New  York  Times 
malice  unless  it  results  in  a  material 
change  in  the  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  statement.  This  ignores  the  fact 
that  under  New  York  Times  (v.  Sulli¬ 
van),  reporting  a  known  falsehood — 
therein  the  knowingly  false  attri¬ 
bution — is  sufficient  proof  of  malice. 
The  falsehood,  apparently,  must  be 
substantial;  the  reporter  may  lie  a 
little,  but  not  too  much.” 

Kirtley  called  the  Masson  outcome 
“a  reasonable  decision”  that  “at¬ 


“Maybe  they’re  bored  with  it  [iibei].  Maybe  they’ve 
said  aii  they’re  going  to  say.  Concerns  about  the 
erosion  of  New  York  Times  v.  Suiiivan  do  not  seem  in 
the  cards ...  .Aiot  of  our  hot  issues  they  do  not 
seem  very  interested  in.” 


On  June  20,  the  Court  issued  its 
decision  in  Masson  v.  New  Yorker 
Magazine,  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Inc.  and 
Janet  Malcolm.  By  a  7-2  vote,  the 
Court  ruled  that  altering  a  quote  is  not 
necessarily  grounds  for  libel,  unless 
the  meaning  is  changed. 

Psychoanalyst  Jeffrey  M.  Masson 
filed  suit  over  a  two-part  New  Yorker 
article  by  Malcolm,  later  expanded 
for  a  book,  that  attributed  statements 
to  him  he  says  he  did  not  utter.  The 
Court  sent  the  case  back  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  court  to  determine  whether  the 
statements  were  published  with  ac¬ 
tual  malice  (E«&P,  June,  29, 1991 ,  P.  7). 

Writing  for  the  majority.  Justice 
Anthony  M.  Kennedy  stated:  “If  an 
author  alters  a  speaker’s  words  but 
effects  no  material  change  in  mean¬ 
ing,  including  any  meaning  conveyed 
by  the  manner  or  fact  of  expression, 
the  speaker  suffers  no  injury  to  repu¬ 
tation  that  is  compensable  as  a 
defamation  ....  We  conclude  that  a 
deliberate  alteration  of  the  words 
uttered  by  a  plaintiff  does  not  equate 
with  knowledge  of  falsity  .  .  .  unless 
the  alteration  results  in  a  material 


tempted  to  balance  interests”  of  the 
two  sides.  “It  was  one  of  those  cases 
where  everybody  was  expecting  the 
worst  and  that  just  didn’t  happen.” 

Just  four  days  later,  on  June  24, 
1991,  the  Court  ruled  in  the  case  of 
Cohen  v.  Cowles  Media  Co.,  DBA 
Minneapolis  Star  c&  Tribune,  etal.  By 
a  5-4  decision,  the  Court  found  that 
the  media  have  no  special  right  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  break  state  ] 
laws  against  implied  contracts  (E&P, 
June  29,  1991,  P.  9). 

Publicist  Dan  Cohen  sued  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  &  Tribune  after  their  news 
stories  revealed  him  to  be  the  source 
of  information  about  a  gubernatorial 
candidate. 

Reporters  had  promised  Cohen 
anonymity,  but  their  editors  said  his 
position  in  the  opposition  campaign 
made  it  newsworthy  and  necessary  to 
identify  him  as  the  source.  Cohen  lost 
his  public  relations  job  and  sued  the 
newspapers  for  breaking  an  implied 
contract.  The  Supreme  Court  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  state  court  to  decide 
{See  COURT  on  page  30) 
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Advertising  overview  for  1992 

Newspaper  rep  firms  give  their  forecasts 


Compiled  by 
Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  forecasts  by  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firms  for  1992  are  not  very 
encouraging  for  increased  revenue. 

Most  categories  are  flat  or  down, 
with  the  exception  of  financial  and 
some  aspects  of  the  travel  industry. 

The  following  summaries  have 
been  included  to  give  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  overall  picture.  The  firms 
base  their  outlooks  primarily  on  their 
own  client  lists,  so  some  focus  on 
information  gathered  from  larger 
papers,  and  some  will  focus  on  the 
smaller  papers’  perspective.  Another 
important  point  to  keep  in  mind  while 
reading  these  outlooks  is  that  not  all 
the  companies  look  at  the  same 
categories,  nor  do  they  prepare  their 
reports  according  to  one  format. 

Categories  that  were  not  covered 
by  at  least  two  of  the  companies  were 
omitted. 

Overview 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales:  News¬ 
papers  are  experiencing  their  worst 
year  in  three  decades.  The  problems 
brought  about  by  the  retail  slump 
were  exacerbated  by  declines  in  clas¬ 
sifieds. 

Many  are  predicting  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  soon  lose  their  status  as  the 
largest  advertising  medium  in  the 
United  States.  The  industry  has  still 
not  adequately  addressed  the  targeted 
audience  issue,  though  newspapers 
may  gain  some  promotional  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  through  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau's  Newspac,  a 
quarter-inch-thick  sample  packet  that 
can  be  inserted  in  newspapers  with¬ 
out  breaking  or  spilling. 

Competition  from  the  computer- 
based  information  services  available 
to  homes  through  phone  lines  and  the 
RBOCs  in  the  near  future  has  had 
newspapers  lobbying  this  year. 

Total  newspaper  expenditures 
were  off  over  7%  through  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  and  if  this  con¬ 
tinues,  expenditures  will  be  down 
over  $2  billion  for  the  year. 

Although  most  believe  things  will 
be  a  bit  better  next  year,  it  is  hard  to 
predict  when  things  will  turn  around. 
National  advertising  will  not  improve 
next  year.  In  fact,  a  3%  decrease  is 
predicted.  While  there  is  potential  for 


increased  national  advertising  in  the 
long  term,  advertisers  will  continue  to 
be  reluctant  to  pay  the  national  rates. 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee:  The  prolonged  recession 
has  prompted  changes  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry.  Traditional  advertis¬ 
ers  find  themselves  forced  to  rethink 
and  re-evaluate  their  objectives  and 
strategies.  Budgets  will  be  leaner  but 
goals  will  be  meaner  and  more  ambi¬ 
tious.  Advertisers  will  be  demanding 
more  from  their  ad  agencies,  which 
will  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  these  tight  budgets. 

Newspapers  will  find  themselves 
fighting  for  share  points  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  arena  of  other  mass  media. 
Newspapers  will  have  to  position 
themselves  as  a  creative,  innovative 
medium. 

An  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
programs  designed  to  enhance  the 
return  on  investment  for  advertisers. 
These  programs  will  encompass  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  industry  to  take 
advantage  of  promotional  strategies, 
marketing,  and  creative  selling. 

A  proactive  approach  will  improve 
newspaper  standing  in  the  ad  agencies 
and  help  achieve  revenue  growth. 

Landon  Associates:  It  is  time  for 
newspapers  to  focus  on  maintaining 
the  basics  that  make  newspapers  an 
outstanding  medium  for  advertisers, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  aggressively 
developing  new  revenue  streams. 

Five  major  trends  should  be  kept  in 
mind;  Retailers  will  more  and  more 
favor  advertising  media  that  provide 
strong  value-added  and  sales  service 
support;  sales  promotion  expendi¬ 
tures  will  continue  to  grow  at  expense 
of  media  advertising  expenditures; 
regional  influence  of  companies,  ad 
budgets  and  decisions  continue  to 
create  new  sales  opportunities;  net¬ 
working  of  newspapers  to  meet 
advertisers’  needs  becomes  more  and 
more  important;  definition  by  rate, 
national,  retail,  or  classified,  is  less 
and  less  meaningful. 

Do  not  look  for  a  boom,  but  the 
recovery  will  be  strong  enough  to 
make  the  next  year-and-a-half  much 
better  than  the  last  for  most  indus¬ 
tries.  The  issue  is  not  whether  the 
economy  is  recovering  from  reces¬ 
sion,  it  will.  Whether  incomes  are 
going  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than 


inflation  is  the  question. 

The  task  of  awakening  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  more  difficult  than  usual, 
because  '^f  aspects  such  as  the  bank 
failures,  cutbacks  in  credit  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  commercial  building  con¬ 
struction.  Government  will  tend  to 
restrict  the  recovery,  with  state  and 
local  officials  raising  taxes  and 
holding  down  spending  to  eliminate 
potential  deficits. 

Newspapers  First:  Nineteen-ninety- 
two  is  expected  to  be  as  unsettled  as 
1991 .  Overall  volume  is  anticipated  to 
be  stagnant  or  flat.  However,  positive 
regional-specific  conditions  will  influ¬ 
ence  performance  in  select  markets. 

The  influence  of  the  presidential 
election  and  the  Olympics,  which  his¬ 
torically  drive  growth  in  ad  spending, 
will  probably  do  no  better  than  cause 
budgets  to  stop  their  decline  and  level 
off  to  current  1991  levels. 

Considering  all  the  factors,  the 
forecast  is  for  inch  volume  to  be  in  the 
range  of  even  with  1991  to  a  low  of 
minus  5%. 

Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker:  Any 
forecast  for  the  newspaper  industry 
today  has  to  wrestle  with  three  basic 
unknowns:  Will  the  recovery  be  a 
“double  dip’’  and,  if  so,  when  will  the 
economy  come  out  of  the  second  dip? 
When  there  is  recovery,  will  U.S. 
advertising  expenditures  once  again 
exceed  GNP’s  growth,  and  will  the 
promotions’  share  slow  in  coming 
years?  Lastly,  which  of  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  secular  changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  apply  equally  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  will  these  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  negative  effect  should 
there  be  a  positive  economic  and 
advertising  recovery? 

Along  with  gloomy  economic  indi¬ 
cators,  a  pessimistic  consumer  popu¬ 
lation  may  turn  a  negative  perspective 
into  a  real  double-dip  recession.  A 
growing  consensus  has  the  economy 
growing  at  just  2%  to  2.5%  next  year, 
approximately  half  the  usual  post¬ 
recession  recovery. 

The  advertising  industry  is  in  a 
deep  recession.  The  quadrennial 
savior,  an  Olympics  and  election 
year,  will  probably  not  be  the  bo¬ 
nanza  that  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
newspaper  industry  is  reacting  to  that 
recession,  by  cross-company  and 
cross-media  networks. 
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A  -\%  to  +1%  performance  for 
national  advertising  (ROP)  is  esti¬ 
mated  and  a  down  by  2%  year  for 
FSIs.  As  for  national  retail,  a  year 
with  a  -2%  to  +  1%  dollar  increase  is 
foreseen. 

The  positive  factors  for  national 
advertising  in  1992  are;  a  rising  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  second  or  third  quarter, 
with  a  post-recession  track  record  of 
positive  results;  cyclical  forecasts  of 
“better  times”  which  may  lead  to  a 
higher  plateau  of  spending;  elections, 
Olympics  and  Columbus  kicker, 
modified  in  1992;  moderating  annual 
rate  increases  for  all  media;  continu¬ 
ing  improvement  in  product  avail¬ 
ability;  “packaging”  programs  within 
newspapers;  and  the  need  to  move 
products  and  inventory  by  advertis¬ 
ers. 

The  hurdles  to  growth  for  national 
advertising  are:  continued  consolida¬ 
tions  within  major  classifications; 
dependence  on  three  classifications 
and  continued  falloff  of  previous 
major  classifications — tobacco,  alco¬ 
hol;  success  of  “non-major”  media; 
continued  growth  of  “promotion”; 
continuing  efforts  to  circumvent 
existing  rate  structures;  and  failure  to 
pass  meaningful  banking  legislation. 

Alcoholic  Beverages 
Branham:  Alcohol  advertising  will 
be  flat  next  year.  Liquor  sales  will 
decline  for  the  12th  consecutive  year. 

All  50  states  have  now  imposed  a 
mandatory  drinking  age  of  2 1 .  Distill¬ 
ers  and  brewers  continue  to  receive 
public  opposition  from  many  anti¬ 
drinking  groups  and  their  consti¬ 
tuents. 

The  overall  trend  seems  to  be  to 
promote  premium  brands  and  “light” 
alcohol  products.  Although  some 
companies  plan  to  use  newspapers — 
Brown  Forman,  Early  Times,  G. 
Heilman  Brewing  Co.  and  Guiness — 
the  category  will  remain  stagnant  in 
most  markets.  Newspapers  should 
target  regional  and  local  decision 
makers  to  maximize  this  category’s 
potential. 

CWO&O:  The  liquor  classification 
continues  to  remain  elusive  for  news¬ 
papers. 

On  a  national  and  regional  level, 
alcohol  continues  to  come  under 
strict  guidelines  in  sales,  consump¬ 
tion,  and  advertising/marketing.  The 
distilled  spirits  group  continues  to 
evade  newspaper  on  a  national  level. 
Few  exceptions  are  made  except  on  a 
limited  basis,  such  as  holiday  promo¬ 
tions  or  new  product  introductions. 

Regional  advertising  is  available  in 
select  markets.  Money  available  to 
distributors  for  retailers  is  sometimes 
used  for  newspaper  promotions. 
Liquor  advertising  will  continue  to 


place  most  of  the  advertising  dollars 
in  magazines.  Outdoor  and  newspa¬ 
per  will  act  as  support  media.  Out¬ 
door  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  sec¬ 
ond,  with  newspaper  a  distant  third. 

Beer  advertising  will  remain  at  cur¬ 
rent  levels,  with  very  little  newspaper 
being  used  for  new  product  introduc¬ 
tion,  regional  support,  and  special 
promotions. 

Special  sections  and  promotions 
for  low-priced  wine  products  use 
newspapers,  and  coupons  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  on  a  limited  basis. 

Landon:  The  alcoholic  beverage 
industry  continues  to  experience 
sales  declines,  but  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  worst  is  history  and 
things  will  be  picking  up  in  1992, 
primarily  in  beer  and  wine  segments. 
Newspapers  can  look  to  holiday 
schedules  and  regional  products  for 
sales  opportunities.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  industry  will  see  flat  sales. 
Advertising  and  marketing  budgets 
will  be  directed  to  national  magazine, 
outdoor  and  electronic  media  as  the 
industry  puts  emphasis  on  “image.” 
Middle-market  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers  should  concentrate  on  devel¬ 
oping  regional,  district,  and  local  pro¬ 
grams  that  secure  promotion  budget 
dollars. 

The  industry  is  under  attack  by 
government  and  public  concern 
groups  as  never  before.  The  industry 
is  committed  to  combating  these  pres¬ 
sures,  and  newspapers  can  play  a 
role,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  yet 
clear. 

Newspapers  should  develop  pro¬ 
grams  to  convey  the  “image”  cam¬ 
paigns  against  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  budgets. 

Regional  marketing  efforts  are 
increasing  in  the  beer  category.  While 
national  advertising  budgets  are  set 
and  controlled,  promotional  budgets 
are  available  by  working  with  regional 
and/or  local  distributors  and  brand 
sales  managers.  Brand  extensions 
will  continue  to  be  the  new  product 
focus. 

Local  breweries  and  wineries  offer 
the  greatest  potential  for  newspaper 
advertising.  Newspapers  must  create 
the  programs  from  layout^copy 
through  value-added  fulfillment. 

As  magazine  image-type  advertis¬ 
ing  continues  to  be  the  driving  force 
for  premium  brands,  newspaper  rev¬ 
enue  for  liquor  will  continue  to 
diminish.  New  product  introductions 
and  upcoming  schedules  are  almost 
non-existent.  Advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  all  media  should  be  down  with 
tv  and  magazines  being  the  preferred 
media. 

While  newspaper  spending  for  1991 
seems  to  be  on  pace  with  1990,  keep  in 
mind  beer  is  undoubtedly  the  prime 


mover  and  cannot  be  counted  on  to  be 
anywhere  near  as  big  a  force  in  1992. 

A  drop-off  is  envisioned  in  newspa¬ 
per  revenue  in  1992.  Spirits  are 
spending  at  far  lower  levels  in  1991  vs. 

1990  and  this  is  especially  true  for 
wines.  Even  premium  brands  are 
pumping  less  money  into  advertising, 
and  do  not  count  on  beer  to  pick  up 
the  slack  in  1992. 

Newspapers  should  be  prepared  to 
offer  regional  packages  to  advertisers 
to  support  premium  brand  sales 
which  accrue  in  a  limited  number  of 
markets.  Papers  should  also  be  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  use  the  medium  to 
combat  marketers’  perceptions  that 
the  newspaper  is  not  an  image 
medium. 

Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker:  The 
slide  in  advertising  continued  into 

1991  from  1990;  late  last  year,  the 
president  of  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  noted  that  “We  [the  liquor 
industry]  are  at  the  lowest  point  in 
advertising  since  1949.  Not  only  are 
expenditures  decreasing  because  of  a 
drop  in  consumption,  but  on  a  per- 
case  basis,  distillers  are  also  spending 
less  on  advertising.” 

As  a  whole,  the  industry  continues 
to  be  under  a  broad-scale  attack  from 
government  and  private  parties.  Sea¬ 
grams  continues  to  be  the  industry 
leader,  using  newspaper  advertising 
on  a  short-term  basis  and  for  new 
product  introductions. 

Some  beer  companies  may  use 
newspapers  for  limited  product  intro¬ 
ductions  and/or  extensions.  Brown- 
Forman  has  Canadian  Mist  as  their 
lead  newspaper  program,  primarily  in 
control  states. 

Automotive 

Branham:  Most  of  the  problems 
plaguing  the  automotive  industry, 
including  lackluster  sales,  over¬ 
stocked  dealer  showrooms,  cutbacks 
in  production,  layoffs  and  plant  clos¬ 
ings,  still  remain. 

National  automotive  advertising 
expenditures  next  year  will  probably 
remain  about  the  same.  If  newspapers 
hope  to  show  gains  they  must  take  it 
away  from  other  media.  General 
Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  all  con¬ 
tinue  to  register  huge  losses  with  no 
immediate  end  in  sight.  Cutbacks  in 
production  have  eased  the  overabun¬ 
dance  of  vehicles  in  dealer  show¬ 
rooms;  however,  sales  remain  soft. 

These  conditions  have  forced 
changes  in  the  way  national  agencies 
buy  advertising  for  their  clients.  The 
ability  to  obtain  “National  Dealer 
.Association  Rates”  has  become  the 
standard  way  of  doing  business. 

Agencies  have  found  that,  by 
attaching  a  dealer  association  tag  line, 
{See  REP  FORECAST  on  page  20} 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 


a  dealer  association  logo,  or  a  multi¬ 
list  of  dealers  to  an  otherwise  national 
ad  they  can,  in  most  cases,  obtain  a 
rate  lower  than  national.  However,  if 
newspapers  were  not  offering  lower 
rates  or  other  competitive  programs, 
there  would  probably  be  even  more 
advertising  dollars  lost  to  other 
media. 

Slow  sales  have  caused  advertising 
budgets  to  be  reduced  and  advertising 
agencies  are  doing  their  best  to  get  the 
lowest  possible  rates  for  their  clients. 

Some  agency  executives  in  Detroit 
have  suggested  that  they  will  force 
newspapers  to  become  more  competi¬ 
tive  by  using  only  those  that  offer  the 
best  rates  and/or  programs. 

They  are  pushing  for  National 
Dealer  Association  Rates,  repeat  dis¬ 
counts,  usually  ranging  from  25%  to 
50%  off  the  regular  rate  of  the  first  ad 
when  it  is  repeated  in  a  seven-day 
period,  and  National  and/or  E)ealer 
Association  Bulk  Contract  Rates. 
These  bulk  rates  would  be  a  reduction 
of  the  open  rates  based  on  a  national 
advertiser's  willingness  to  sign  and 
fulfill  a  bulk  contract. 

To  increase  advertising,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  solicit  local  support  from  the 
dealers,  dealer  associations,  and  fac¬ 
tory  zone  managers.  It  is  often  their 
recommendations  that  help  get  the 
order. 

CWO&O:  Considering  projections 
for  the  domestic  new  car  and  truck 
manufacturers  is  difficult  to  forecast, 
because  no  budgets  have  been  set  for 
newspapers. 

The  money  for  newspaper  exists 
for  market  support  and  co-op  dollars 
for  dealer  association  programs; 
whenever  there  is  a  need  for  special 
advertising  releases,  and  there  is  hope 
that  some  will  exist  in  1992,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  allocate  the  money.  Also 
measured  are  car  and  truck  sales 
which  showed  significant  sales 
increases  in  June  and  July  but  a  down¬ 
turn  in  August.  However,  the  indus¬ 
try  is  cautiously  predicting  a  gradual 
upturn  in  1992. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  sales 
incentives  will  continue  either 
directly  to  the  consumer  or  through 
dealers.  Therefore,  1992  newspaper 
advertising  by  Detroit  manufacturers 
is  predicted  to  be  up  5%  overall  and 
probably  8%  in  the  top  25  markets. 

Advertising  should  be  looked  for 
from  Buick,  Chevrolet,  Oldsmobile, 
and  Pontiac  and  dealer  association 
support  from  the  various  Chrysler 
divisions,  Ford,  Lincoln-Mercury. 


Volkswagen,  and  probably  Audi. 
However,  ads  will  not  run  unless  the 
dealers  strongly  recommend  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  their  zone  or  district  managers, 
who  in  turn  follow  through  with  the 
manufacturers. 

Landon:  Automotive  industry  fore¬ 
casts  for  1992  are  positive.  An 
improved  general  economy  picture 
will  enhance  things.  Detroit  is  count¬ 
ing  on  new  plants  to  drive  sales. 
Imports  (especially  Japanese)  con¬ 
tinue  to  gain  share  of  sales.  Associa¬ 
tions  are  feeling  some  pressures  from 
factories.  With  decreased  sales, 
advertising  budgets,  both  factory  and 
association,  continue  to  shrink.  Com¬ 
plicated  sales  programs  have  less 
appeal  to  consumers. 

The  focus  of  promotions  will  be  on 
safety  and  price,  both  good  news  for 
newspapers,  where  these  messages 
are  best  conveyed.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  improved  over  the 
1991  volumes. 

Car  sales  will  respond  to  increased 
consumer  confidence  and  an  upturn 
in  the  general  economy.  Increased 
sales  will  equal  increased  advertising 
budgets. 

For  newspapers,  the  key  is  the 
dealer  and  working  in  partnership 
with  the  local  factors  to  move  pro¬ 
grams  and  expenditures  away  from 
broadcast  and  into  newspaper. 

Newspapers  First:  In  the  domestic 
automotive  industry,  most  analysts 
think  the  worst  is  over,  even  though 
the  big  three,  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler, 
will  not  be  profitable  in  1991. 

The  economists  cite  a  number  of 
factors  for  their  optimistic  predic¬ 
tions:  high  levels  of  pent-up  demand, 
low  inflation,  reasonable  interest 
rates,  and  steady  crude  oil  prices. 

Magazines  are  taking  it  on  the  chin. 
Ford  has  cut  40  titles  from  its  '92 
schedules.  Time-Warner  has  cut  its 
Detroit  staff  from  22  sales  reps  to  14. 
Most  multititled  firms  are  cutting 
deeply  discounted  multiyear  deals. 
This  category  is  predicted  to  be  up 
1%. 

The  1991  luxury  tax  on  autos  over 
$30,000  has  hurt  foreign  imports.  In 
the  past  years,  much  of  the  ROP 
advertising  dollars  have  been  reduced 
from  national  to  dealer  association 
funds.  This  has  continued  into  1991, 
but  some  of  the  automakers,  such  as 
Nissan,  have  replaced  this  with 
regional  marketing  funds. 

Media  selection  is  now  made  on  a 
local/regional  basis  with  most  deci¬ 
sions  heavily  influenced  by  dealer 
preference.  In  some  cases, the  dealer 
asks  for  ROP  support  to  run  in  classi¬ 
fied  display  to  support  his  local 
efforts. 

Advertising  bucks  have  moved 
from  national  to  classified.  Mercedes 


Benz,  BMW,  and  VW  have  all  indi¬ 
cated  newspaper  use  in  1992.  This 
category  is  also  expected  to  be  up  1% 
in  1992. 

SFW:  No  turnaround  in  new  car 
sales  is  expected  until  next  spring,  at 
the  earliest.  Instead,  there  will  be 
continued  loss  of  share  to  Asian  and 
transplants,  horrific  financial  losses 
by  the  big  three,  and  a  worldwide 
production  glut  that  will  not  go  away. 
Conventional  wisdom  that  suggests 
that  newspaper  advertising  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  inventory  clearances  may  be 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  this  year,  no  inven¬ 
tories.  In  1991,  continuing  cuts  in 
original  budgets  were  the  sign  of  the 
times;  and  Detroit  autos  also  were 
bitten  by  the  targeting  bug,  which 
often  resulted  in  increased  frequen¬ 
cies  in  “targeted  media.” 

Cuts  have  been  particularly  deep 
for  many  newspapers,  and  autos  are 
especially  contingency  fund-oriented 
to  solve  temporary  or  regional  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  The  “extra”  funds 
have  simply  not  been  available  in 
1991. 

Dealer  associations  continue  to  be 
a  group  that  newspapers  must  pursue, 
especially  for  the  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  1%  assessment  (25% 
refunded)  has  become  commonplace 
at  GM  with  a  similar  policy  at  Ford. 
Manufacturers  will  be  more  promo¬ 
tion-  and  advertising-minded  next 
year.  The  VW  program  will  have  25 
insertions  next  year.  GM  and  Ford 
will  be  flat,  and  Chrysler  up  10%  in 
total  advertising. 

Computers/Office  Equipment 
Branham:  Dramatic  transitions  in 
the  computer  industry  over  the  past 
year  have  manifested  because  the 
computer  business  has  stagnated. 
The  mainframe  market — and  to  a 
large  extent  the  minicomputer  mar¬ 
ket — shows  very  little  growth. 

Interest  from  the  marketplace  has 
been  minimal,  despite  updating  of 
product.  The  astounding  growth  of 
PCs  and  workstations  which  now  can 
accomplish  many  tasks  previously 
done  by  mainframes  is  one  reason  for 
the  interest  decline.  The  U.S.  busi¬ 
ness  market  is  reaching  a  saturation 
point.  IBM  and  Apple  have  teamed  up 
to  share  technology. 

More  teaming  up  from  other  firms 
is  expected  and  this  should  bring 
more  uniformity  to  the  industry. 
Because  the  number  of  customers  for 
computers  is  dwindling,  firms  may 
now  turn  to  the  “ordinary  con¬ 
sumer,”  and  this  would  bode  well  for 
newspaper  and  tv  but,  due  to  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  most  companies 
will  tend  to  be  conservative.  Unless 
something  unusual  or  dramatic 
occurs  early  in  the  year,  advertising 
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will  be  flat  or  1%  growth. 

Most  will  be  concentrated  in  the  top 
20  to  25  metro  markets  and,  in  most 
cases,  restricted  to  the  top  circulation 
newspapers. 

CWO&O:  Hewlett-Packard  has 
no  newspaper  schedules  planned  at 
the  current  time  for  1992.  It  will 
use  computer  magazines,  key  busi¬ 
ness  books,  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

This  does  not  present  a  positive 
outlook  for  newspapers.  However, 
it  utilized  papers  in  1990  and  the 
client  knows  newspapers  can  help 
them  become  active  promoting  its 
high-speed  modem. 

Activity  is  in  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
Chic£^o,  Minneapolis,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  with  only  one  paper  per 
ADI,  the  largest. 

This  is  a  possible  source  of  future 
revenue  if  the  account  continues  to 
expand  its  product  line  and  advertise 
directly  to  consumers  via  newspapers 
in  more  than  seven  markets.  IBM  in 
1992  will  continue  spending  at  levels 
comparable  with  this  year. 

Landon:  Smaller  computers  will 
see  growth,  mainframes  will  slow  the 
growth  curve  considerably.  Software 
innovations,  led  by  “Windows,”  will 
see  solid  sales  growth  in  1992.  Com¬ 
puter  advertising  will  focus  on  PC’s 
and  laptops  with  software  advertising 
a  positive  aspect  as  well.  This  is  prime 
newspaper  advertising  potential. 

Newspapers  First:  The  growth  of 
PC  sales  has  slowed,  and  are 
expected  to  decline  through  1995,  but 
newer  products  such  as  laptop  and 
notebook  computers  and  computer 
workstations  are  expected  to  grow. 

IBM  and  Apple  will  develop  a  new 
PC  design  that  can  improve  upon  the 
original  IBM  standards,  as  well  as 
Apple’s  current  design. 

A  major  factor  affecting  national 
advertising  are  the  computer  super¬ 
stores,  such  as  Comp  USA  and  Com- 
puAdd.  The  stores  have  changed  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  from  wholesale  to 
retail  environment,  but  a  successful 
advertising  campaign  cannot  be 
accomplished  solely  through  retail 
advertising. 

More  than  before,  manufacturers 
need  to  differentiate  their  brands  with 
stand-alone  product  advertising.  This 
increases  the  importance  of  national 
and  co-op  advertising,  as  retail  ads 
offer  an  array  of  various  brands  with 
the  emphasis  on  price. 

High-volume  sales  markets  are  the 
best  potential  for  newspaper 
revenues  on  a  general  rate  basis.  The 
second-tier  market  strategy  is  to 
cover  with  broadcast,  magazines,  and 
retail  support  programs  (co-op).  As 
more  advertising  dollars  shift  to 


retail,  it  will  still  be  necessary  for 
manufacturers  to  distinguish  their 
individual  product  from  a  host  of 
lookalikes. 

Going  after  co-op  dollars  aggres¬ 
sively  will  become  even  more  impor¬ 
tant.  The  1992  forecast  for  this  cate¬ 
gory  is  flat. 

SFW:  Overall,  there  apparently  is  a 
sense  that  consumers  who  want  PC’s 
have  made  that  acquisition  and  all  of 
the  accompanying  merchandise.  How¬ 
ever.  the  industry  is  moving  into 
newer  products,  either  laptops  or 
computers  with  more  capacity. 


Major  companies  are  in  the  process 
of  reducing  staff  and/or  consolidating 
operations.  U.S.  companies  continue 
to  be  worried  about  erosion  of  share. 

Apple  advertising  will  stabilize 
even  with  slackened  sales,  though 
there  is  potential  for  expanded  co-op 
program.  Compaq  will  confine  their 
newspaper  to  national  editions. 

Some  dollars  could  be  opened  up 
for  regional  newspapers  if  they 
straighten  out  their  present  shaky 
financial  situation.  Lotus  1-2-3,  if 
their  “windows”  program  comes  to 
(See  REP  FORECAST  on  page  22) 
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pass,  then  some  newspaper  dollars, 
will  be  available  in  their  top  10  mar¬ 
kets. 


Financial 


Branham;  Although  the  recession 
is  exhibiting  signs  of  abatement, 
financial  advertising  should  remain 
flat  in  the  second  half  of  this  year  and 
be  down  about  5%  for  the  year.  No 
turnaround  will  be  seen  until  next 
year,  when  it  is  predicted  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  up  \%-2%. 

The  nation’s  economic  recovery 
will  be  a  slow,  gradual  process.  The 
emphasis  is  on  minimalism,  and  com¬ 
panies  are  restructuring  in  order  to 
survive  in  a  less  forgiving  economic 
environment. 

Even  when  things  return  to  “nor¬ 
mal,”  advertising  levels  will  be  some¬ 
what  lower  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Because  new  stock  issues  have 
been  relatively  well  received  this 
♦ear,  “tombstone”  advertising  should 
do  well  in  the  coming  months. 

Mergers  resulting  in  new  larger 
banks  will  advertise  as  frequently  or 
possibly  more  so.  However,  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  single  larger  bank  will  not 
be  equal  to  that  of  what  two  banks 
would  do  separately. 

Credit  card  companies  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  enormous  advertising 
force.  Newspapers  will  play  a  major 
role  in  disseminating  information  to 
the  public  on  various  services  and 
interest  rates.  Financial  advertising 
will  be  turning  around  but  it  is  going  to 
take  some  time. 

CWO&O:  Downgrades  in  corpo¬ 
rate  credit  have  plagued  the  once 
lucrative  Issue  &  Tender  category. 
Revenues  in  this  tombstone  advertis¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  financial  business 
remains  at  a  three-year  low. 

Severe  capital  constraints  continue 
to  plague  the  brokerage  house  cat¬ 
egory.  Hopefully  the  major  players 
in  this  area  such  as  Prudential  Securi¬ 
ties,  Merrill  Lynch  and  Shearson  will 
realize  the  need  for  a  corporate  iden¬ 
tity  program  to  gain  consumer  and 
investment  confidence  again. 

The  major  brokerage  houses  will 
continue  to  promote  the  various  local 
seminars  on  tax  planning,  mutual 
funds,  etc.,  through  their  local  branch 
managers. 

The  nation’s  banks  and  thrifts  have 
entered  into  a  period  of  consolida¬ 
tions  and  mergers.  This  consolidation 
reduces  the  number  of  competitors, 
which,  for  newspapers,  means  fewer 
advertisers.  However,  many  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  financial  arena  still  believe 


that  newspapers  are  the  best  way  to  [ 
go  since  they  reach  a  more  upscale 
audience,  older,  more  affluent,  and 
more  educated. 

Another  bright  spot  in  ’92  will  be 
from  the  Credit  and  Charge  Card  cate¬ 
gory.  Look  for  all  the  major  cards  to 
start  promoting  as  competition 
increases  in  this  category. 

Record  monies  poured  in  the 
Mutual  Fund  category  in  the  second 
quarter  of  ’91,  but  the  major  players 
are  putting  most  of  their  advertising 
dollars  into  regional  editions  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Hopefully  during  ’92,  they 
will  take  advantage  of  local  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  effective  coverage  of 
the  marketplace. 

The  Merger  &  Acquisition  category 
remains  soft,  though  the  Proxy  Solici¬ 
tation  portion  remains  robust.  The 
ads  looking  for  a  merger,  acquisition, 
or  voting  new  members  to  the  corpo¬ 
rate  boardroom  are  always  in  the  form 
of  full  pages  and  can  be  substantial  in 
numbers  if  the  right  financial  climate 
exists. 

Landon:  Banks  and  Financial  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  under  close  scrutiny  of 
regulatory  authorities  and  viewed 
most  skeptically  by  consumers.  The 
emphasis  will  continue  to  be  on 
regional  promotion  as  banking  and 
financial  institutions  proclaim  their 
“trustworthiness”  to  a  skeptical 
public. 

With  the  banks’  myriad  of  woes, 
there  is  less  to  spend  on  advertising  in 
newspapers.  The  mergers  will  pro¬ 
duce  some  hype  in  the  beginning,  but 
long-range,  the  new  institution 
spends  half  what  the  two  spent 
together. 

Banks  continue  to  explore  promo¬ 
tion  vehicles,  such  as  corporate  spon¬ 
sorships,  as  they  search  for  the  most 
effective  marketing  method.  This  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  newspapers 
to  reposition  themselves  with  innova¬ 
tions,  such  as  island  positioning,  joint 
promotions,  and  value-added  fea¬ 
tures. 

Image  advertising  will  continue  to 
be  placed  on  broadcast  to  build  con¬ 
sumer  confidence.  Product  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  divided  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  electronic  media. 

Newspapers  First;  Mergers  in  the 
banking  industry  have  already  com¬ 
menced.  This  is  expected  to  continue 
through  ’92,  creating  a  giant  regional 
banking  structure.  This  will  hurt 
regional  media  more  than  newspapers 
except  in  instances  where  the  banks 
are  in  the  same  market.  In  order  of 
importance,  keys  to  the  category  are 
Credit  Cards,  Mutual  Funds,  Invest¬ 
ment  Houses,  and  Issues  &  Tenders. 

The  proliferation  of  non-bank  com¬ 
panies  issuing  credit  cards  continues. 


This  adds  to  a  very  competitive  classi¬ 
fication.  Increased  promotions  can  be 
expected  from  all  major  suppliers. 
Visa,  American  Express,  Master¬ 
Card,  Discover,  Citibank,  Chase 
Manhattan,  etc.  American  Express 
will  be  the  major  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser.  targeting  toward  their  top  10 
ADI  markets  which  make  up  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  of  their  business.  Con¬ 
tinued  promotions  are  foreseen  in  the 
mutual  funds  area.  Financial  is  cau¬ 
tiously  predicted  to  be  up  1.5%. 

SFW:  Overall,  this  category  should 
be  flat.  For  1992,  much  depends  upon 
the  economy  and  such  unknowns  as  a 
final  passage  of  a  meaningful  banking 
bill  and  upon  any  measures  to  hasten 
the  recovery. 

A  continuing  consolidation  of  the 
banking  industry  tends  to  constrict 
competitive  advertising.  Today’s 
12,000  commercial  banks  could  be  as 
few  as  5,000  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
The  financial  industry  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  active  and  tends  to  react  to  finan¬ 
cial  situations. 

The  economic  forecast  is  not 
promising,  leading  to  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  total  activity  in  1992.  Cor¬ 
porate  advertising,  image  rather  than 
product  advertising,  has  been  a  cap¬ 
tive  casualty  of  the  recession,  with 
steep  declines  in  1990  and  1991.  The 
same  should  continue  in  1992. 

The  credit  card  situation  is  also  a 
questionable  situation  here  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  credit  card  cap  plus 
the  turmoil  regarding  membership 
fees  and  multicard  membership  also 
has  contributed  to  the  uncertain  con¬ 
ditions. 

Investment  funds  are,  in  general,  a 
function  of  the  economy,  and  Fidelity 
is  typical,  although  a  bigger  user  of 
newspapers  than  most.  At  present 
Fidelity  is  looking  for  an  increase  in 
advertising  as  the  economy  slides  into 
a  recovery  mode.  Countering  this 
projected  move  is  the  dearth  of  new 
products,  another  item  that  can 
propel  newspaper  advertising.  Fidel¬ 
ity  is  planning  no  new  products  for 
1992,  reducing  that  part  of  their  media 
plan. 


Food/Household  items 


Branham;  Caution  remains  the 
watchword  for  the  food  industry,  as 
all  indications  point  to  another  year  of 
expenditure  declines. 

Rising  consumer  prices  and  the 
economic  slowdown  has  fueled  the 
growth  of  couponing,  but  the  inserts 
continue  to  gamer  the  lion’s  share  of 
this  business,  with  very  little  being 
funneled  into  ROP. 

While  the  overall  outlook  for  the 
food  industry  remains  positive  and 
some  encouraging  signs  of  growth 
potential  are  being  seen,  an  immedi- 
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ate  turnaround  does  not  appear  likely 
and  a  5%-7%  decline  is  projected  for 
next  year. 

The  lagging  recessionary  environ¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  hamper  the 
growth  of  the  food  category,  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures.  Food  manufacturers  are  cutting 
back  on  long-term  image  building  and 
focusing  more  attention  on  short-term 
promotional  activities. 

A  continued  emphasis  on  regional¬ 
ized  marketing  approaches  next  year 
should  benefit  newspapers.  Nation¬ 
al  promotional  spending  continues  to 
outpace  media  spending  and  the 
growth  of  target  marketing  will  fuel 
increased  promotional  spending  in 
the  longer  term.  Newspapers  will 
remain  the  hardest  hit,  while  direct 
mail  and  trade  promotions  will  bene¬ 
fit. 

CWO&O:  On  the  national  scope, 
newspaper,  ROP  and  FSI  business 
will  continue  to  funnel  through  Valas- 
sis.  News  America  and  Sunflower. 

Most  newspapers  will  have  little 
opportunity  to  have  an  effect  on  these 
national  buys  at  the  local  level.  Most 
national  manufacturers  will  plan 
annually  and  promotions  will  follow 
predictable  patterns. 

The  locally  generated  package 
goods  promotion  is  an  opportunity 
that  had  its  roots  back  in  the  late  '80s. 
Corporate  package  goods  advertis¬ 
ers,  while  still  acknowledging  the 
importance  of  broadcast  and  FSI’s, 
are  starting  to  recognize  the  value  of 
local  promotions  to  move  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  key  to  these  promotions  will 
come  from  local  contacts  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  at  the  broker  level  or  with  the 
product’s  direct  sales  team. 

An  additional  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  building  a  relationship  and 
the  involvement  of  these  retail  opera¬ 
tions  will  only  help  enhance  package 
goods  promotions  and  invite  manu¬ 
facturers  to  participate. 

National  business  funneling 
through  the  FSI’s  will  not  experience 
any  great  increase  or  decrease. 
National  package  goods  business  can 
be  influenced  and  stimulated  by  ambi¬ 
tious  regional  programs,  provided 
they  meet  the  criteria  of  helping  the 
local  sales  team  produce  incremental 
sales  during  a  specific  time  period. 

Landon:  The  outlook  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  from  food/grocery 
store  category  is  more  of  the  same, 
flat  revenue.  Package  goods  manufac¬ 
turers  are  shifting  budgets  to  short¬ 
term  sales  efforts  to  move  products 
off  the  shelves. 

Economic  conditions  have  forced 
consumers  to  become  more  price- 
sensitive  and  less  loyal  to  specific 
brands.  The  recession  has  resulted  in 


advertising/promotion  budget  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Retail  store  count,  in  most  regions, 
has  stayed  the  same  or  increased. 
Local  and  regional  salespeople,  bro¬ 
kers,  wholesalers  are  more  and  more 
gaining  decision-making  power. 

Trade  allowances  between  manu¬ 
facturers,  brokers  and  retailers  con¬ 
tinue  to  sap  funds  from  advertising. 
Retail  outlets  get  more  product 
instead  of  ad  dollars. 

The  competition  for  promotion  ex¬ 
penditures  continues  to  be  most 
intensive.  New  media  alternatives  are 
sought  actively  by  manufacturers. 

Coupons  are  losing  the  power  they 
once  had  and  manufacturers  are 
seeking  direct-to-target  consumers’ 
media  (direct  mail,  database  market¬ 
ing.)  Misredemption  of  coupons  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  negative  factor. 

The  combination  of  FSI  and  ROP 
fill-in  are  no  longer  as  strong  as  in  past 
years.  Static  or  declining  ROP  cou¬ 
pon  redemption  is  causing  shift  of 
promotion  budgets  to  trade-driven 
programs  such  as  in-store,  increased 
case  sales  allowances,  participation 
in  major  wholesaler  roto  inserts. 

In  1992,  more  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  targeted  programs  with 
reduction  in  across-the-board 
national  buys.  Regional  budgets  will 


continue  as  a  prime  opportunity  for 
middle-market  newspapers. 

The  caveat  is  that  other  media  rec¬ 
ognize  this  trend.  If  newspapers  do 
not  get  there  first  with  the  “best,” 
someone  else  will. 

Newspapers  First:  This  category 
has  shown  an  advertising  decline  in  all 
geographical  areas  in  1991.  ROP  as 
coupon  distribution  vehicle  is  still 
declining  both  for  individual  manu¬ 
facturers  and  group  promoters. 

While  advertising  budgets  are  de¬ 
clining,  advertising  vehicles  are 
increasing.  In-store  media,  coupon 
distribution  via  cash  register  tape,  in¬ 
store  radio,  sampling  and  special  dis¬ 
play  programs  are  all  fighting  for  a 
share  of  the  declining  ad  budget. 

The  two  largest  ROP  promoters 
will  continue  to  use  newspapers  in 
1992.  Perdue  Chicken  will  continue  to 
promote  heavily  in  its  distribution 
area  with  some  new  products  in  ’92. 
Borden’s  Pasta  Lines  is  looking  to 
increase  spending  levels  in  1992  by 
developing  more  co-op  programs. 
Most  ads  include  spot  or  four-color. 

Health-oriented  products,  individ¬ 
ual  portion  meals,  and  products 
aimed  at  kids  are  strong  growth  areas 
for  1992. 

Regional  dollars  are  not  developing 
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as  quickly  as  initially  anticipated. 
Several  manufacturers  have  dollars 
available,  but  only  Campbell  is 
using  them  on  a  consistent  basis.  With 
all  media  looking  for  new  sources  of 
revenue,  broadcast,  particularly 
radio,'  is  actively  pursuing  these 
regional  dollars. 

A  long  range-consideration  that 
could  affect  the  category  is  the  growth 
of  private  label  sales.  The  emphasis 
on  FSI/coupon  distribution  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  buy-the-product-with-a-cou- 
pon  mentality  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Building  product  and  brand  loyal¬ 
ties  could  increasingly  become  an 
important  goal  to  product  managers, 
slowing  the  use  of  FSI’s  and  opening 
the  door  for  new  opportunities  to 
regain  a  larger  share  of  the  advertising 
dollars.  Overall  a  loss  of  0-5%  is  prob¬ 
able;  best  case  scenario  would  be  flat 
spending  levels  with  1991. 

SFW:  As  discussed  previously, 
there  continues  to  be  a  movement 
toward  promotion,  and  with  food  this 
translates  into  in-store  and  allow¬ 
ances,  and  therefore  away  from 
demand  pull  advertising. 

The  food  industry  is  also  vulnerable 
to  underpricing,  countered  by  a  sec¬ 
ondary  trend  toward  better  coupon 
redemption,  often  a  mixed  blessing 
for  the  accounts. 

Slow  growth  of  food  ROP  over  the 
past  several  years  and  a  lack  of  new 
product  introductions  in  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  classifications  has  kept 
the  category  flat. 

Campbell  Soup,  Borden’s  Cream- 
ette  and  Bell  Brand  Foods  have 
planned  newspaper  advertising  in  ’92. 
Pillsbury,  General  Mills,  and  Hunt- 
Wesson  have  no  pl,ans  for  any  ROP 
advertising. 

Insurance/Health 

Branham:  Direct  mail,  broadcast 
and  telemarketing  efforts  will  be  the 
major  vehicles  for  insurance  advertis¬ 
ers.  Newspapers  will  be  used  as  sup¬ 
plements  on  a  local  and  regionalized 
basis.  This  category  should  remain 
flat. 

The  subject  of  insolvency  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  focus  of  the  insurance 
industry.  A  crisis  of  confidence  has 
overcome  prospects,  clients  and  in¬ 
surance  professionals. 

Increasingly,  prospects  are  an¬ 
alyzing  the  financial  stability  of  a 
company.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
major  life  insurers  could  bankrupt  if 
the  nation’s  economy  worsens. 
Health  care  costs  and  insurance  pre¬ 


miums  continue  to  spiral  out  of  con¬ 
trol. 

Direct  mail  and  telemarketing  will 
continue  as  the  key  to  reaching  poten¬ 
tial  market  segments  in  an  effort  to 
target  both  individuals  and  compa¬ 
nies. 

Activity  by  direct-response  insur¬ 
ers  will  generally  remain  flat.  How¬ 
ever,  Physicians  Mutual  is  expected 
to  increase  its  use  of  newspapers, 
branching  out  into  new  markets  while 
maintaining  its  frequency  level  in  cur¬ 
rent  markets.  National  Liberty  con¬ 
tinues  to  refrain  from  using  newspa¬ 
pers  because  of  low  profit  margins 
and  perceived  high  preprint  costs 
while  Union  Fidelity  will  make  use  of 
direct  mail  because  of  its  ability  to 
home  in  on  prospects  for  specific 
products. 

Landon:  Insurance  companies  have 
become  most  conservative  as  public 
and  regulatory  concerns  intensify.  As 
the  general  economy  improves,  the 
advertising  programs  will  be  most 
aggressive. 

Insurance  companies  that  offer 
supplementary  coverage  or  are  intro¬ 
ducing  new  services  will  continue  to 
use  newspaper  to  promote  these  ser¬ 
vices  in  1992. 

Positioning  in  the  newspaper  will 
continue  to  be  very  important  to 
insurance  advertisers,  as  well  as  cost- 
efficiency  against  their  target  audi¬ 
ence  and  returns. 

More  regional  programs  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  newspapers  since  many 
insurance  companies  delegate  adver¬ 
tising  recommendations  to  regional 
managers. 

General  care  hospitals  and  health 
care  facilities  seek  a  target  audience. 
Much  of  this  targeting  is  aimed  at  the 
immediate  geographic  area.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  opportunities  for  spe¬ 
cialized  facilities  that  draw  on  a  more 
widespread  target  audience. 

Hospitals  will  rely  more  and  more 
on  press  releases  and  no-cost 
announcements  to  deliver  messages 
and  bolster  image.  Health  care  costs 
will  continue  to  rise,  and  fewer  will  be 
able  to  afford  health  care.  Hospitals 
and  health  care  facilities  will  have 
fewer  advertising  dollars. 

Papert  Companies:  The  insurance 
sector  is  hurting.  So  many  companies 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  the 
balance  are  handicapped  with  de¬ 
pressed  real  estate  portfolios,  junk 
bond  debt  and  decreased  sales  of 
most  products  that  all  expenditures 
should  actually  decrease  in  1992. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspapers 
delivering  targeted  audiences  which 
can  satisfy  direct-response  insurers 
should  realize  growth. 

Also,  individual  health  services 
providers  should  continue  to  be 


active,  so  sales  efforts  focused  on 
HMOs,  hospitals,  day  care  centers 
and  retirement  facilities  will  reap 
dividends. 

SFW:  A  continuation  of  strong 
advertising  support  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry  should  exist  due  to  con¬ 
tinuing  instability  of  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  and  via  efforts  to  insure  the  public 
that  the  industry  is  sound. 

Whatever  health  bill  is  reported  out 
by  Congress  will  also  have  an  impact 
on  advertising.  In  addition,  more 
“Supplementary”  programs  such  as 
Medicare  will  be  promoted  in  1992. 
Equitable  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
will  continue  to  use  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams.  Metropolitan  may  run  cam¬ 
paigns  in  national  newspapers  and 
some  regional.  GEICO  will  have 
modes  expansion  in  1992  running 
ROP  and  FSI’s  in  selected  areas. 

Telecommunications 

Branham:  This  category  could  well 
be  a  bright  spot  for  the  future.  While 
the  long-distance  carriers  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  aggressive,  their  newspaper 
advertising  is  minimal  and,  in  most 
cases,  restricted  to  the  top-circulation 
newspaper  in  the  top  20  metro  areas. 

However,  increased  advertising  re¬ 
venue  in  this  category  could  come 
from  cellular  phones,  and  also  from 
new  services  being  offered  by  the 
Baby  Bells.  Being  regional  in  nature, 
cellular  phones  offer  excellent  news¬ 
paper  opportunities,  both  with  car 
phones  and  personal  hand-carried 
cellular  phones. 

CWO&O:  Although  this  is  a  rather 
competitive,  active  category,  it  is 
unlikely  an  increase  in  business  in 
1992  will  be  seen. 

The  main  reason  for  a  decline  in 
newspaper  spending  will  be  AT&T. 
Once  a  very  significant  player,  AT&T 
has  now  become  nothing  more  than  a 
sporadic  newspaper  advertiser.  In 
’91 ,  total  advertising  budgets  were  cut 
by  35%  with  newspapers  hit  the  hard¬ 
est  and  ’92  does  not  look  much  better. 

MCI  and  Sprint  will  continue  to 
battle  with  AT&T  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  more  share  points,  but 
neither  account  has  any  major  plans 
for  ROP. 

Broadcast,  targeted  magazines, 
and  outdoor  will  continue  to  receive 
the  majority  of  their  budgets.  It  is 
possible  that  some  new  product  intro¬ 
ductions  or  sponsorships  from  IBM, 
Canon,  Sharp  and  perhaps  Sony  may 
be  seen. 

However,  as  equipment  and  appli¬ 
cations  become  more  advanced, 
funds  that  were  once  allocated  to 
newspapers  will  soon  be  diversified  to 
bolster  sales. 

AT&T  will  compete  more  aggres¬ 
sively  in  price-sales  points,  mainly 
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using  broadcast  with  newspapers  in  a 
supporting  role.  International  calling 
will  grow  with  more  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  support  it. 

Telephone  companies,  in  face  of 
continuing  competition,  are  capita¬ 
lizing  on  available  technology  to 
expand  product  lines.  Currently 
available  services  for  many  compa¬ 
nies  include  VISA  cards,  “900”  lines, 
voice  mail,  computer  data  transmis¬ 
sion  lines,  and  other  consumer  ser¬ 
vices. 

Newspapers  First:  Spending  levels 
for  the  category  in  1991  were  down 
dramatically  from  a  year  ago,  spear¬ 
headed  by  AT«&.T.  This  decline  can  be 
attributed  to  several  factors  including 
the  economy,  the  Gulf  war,  their 
takeover  of  NCR,  and  massive  inter¬ 
nal  layoffs. 

Although  all  media  have  suffered, 
print’s  decline  has  been  most  precipi¬ 
tous  due  to  an  upfront  network  televi¬ 
sion  buy  prior  to  the  advertising  cut¬ 
back.  As  a  result  of  this  commitment, 
alternate  media,  including  newspa¬ 
pers,  had  to  be  cut. 

MCI  and  US  Sprint  continue  to  be 
non-newspaper  advertisers.  The 
regional  operating  companies  (Baby 
Bells)  are  still  targeting  both  business 
and  residences  within  their  specific 
regions.  Actual  newspaper  activity, 
as  always,  varies  by  region.  The 
Judge  Harold  Greene  ruling  allowing 
the  Baby  Bells  to  enter  the  informa¬ 
tion  services  market  has  caused  an 
adversarial  relationship  with  the 
RBOCs  and  could  be  a  cause  for 
short-term  ad  revenue  cutbacks  in 
newspapers. 

AT&T  is  anticipated  to  increase 
linage  in  ’92  due  to  their  takeover  of 
NCR  and  advertising  for  their  com¬ 
puter  division. 

Paper!  Companies:  Despite  inten¬ 
sive  industry  lobbying  efforts  against 
the  Baby  Bells,  they  do  provide  a 
wonderful  newspaper  opportunity. 
Not  only  are  they  “regional”  in 
nature,  but  so  many  products  and  ser- 
I  vices — which  can  be  so  well  de- 

;  scribed  in  print — lend  themselves  to 

newspaper  advertising. 

Newspapers  will  see  increased  ad 
revenues  thanks  to  support  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  variety  of  products  like  cel- 
!  lular  and  portable  phones,  voice-mail 

r  and  yes,  even  information  technol- 

[  ogy. 

SFW:  This  classification  should 
enjoy  another  good  year,  continuing 
phone  wars,  cellular  sales  problems, 
and  local  and  long-distance  usage 
should  help  stimulate  further  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  RBOCs  are  moving  into  many 
new  areas  using  new  technologies 
that  are  just  beginning  to  spawn  new 
products.  Many  of  these  are  con¬ 


sumer  areas  leading  to  informational 
sales  needs  that  require  instructive 
advertising. 

AT&T  will  use  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
mote  local  and  regional  programs. 
MCI  and  US  Sprint  will  not  be  news¬ 
paper  users.  GTE  Mobile  Net’s  early 
indications  seem  to  be  that  they  will 
not  be  heavy  newspaper  spenders. 
US  West  Cellular  plans  an  even 
budget  for  1992.  US  West  had  sug¬ 
gested  new  information  services  may 
bring  on  some  newspaper  advertising, 
but  probably  not  until  1993. 

Pacific  Bell/Pacific  Telesis  became 
a  good  user  of  newspapers  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1991  to  promote  consumer 
usage.  This  could  balance  electronic 
in  1991. 

Tobacco 

Branham:  Cigarette  sales  continue 
to  decline.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  sales  were  down  1.8%.  The  out¬ 
look  for  ROP  tobacco  advertising 
next  year  is  not  promising. 

Most  advertising  will  support 
brands  in  test,  new  brands  to  be 
tested,  and  rollouts  of  new  products. 
Some  tobacco  companies  will,  no 
doubt,  opt  to  advertise  their  price 
value  brands  in  states  where  an  in¬ 
crease  in  state  tobacco  tax  is  pro¬ 
posed. 

Those  newspapers  located  in  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  with  products  in  test 
or  selected  as  a  test  market  for  new 
products  will  do  well.  Overall,  we 
predict  a  decline  of  around  2%. 

CWO&O:  It  is  no  secret  that 
tobacco  is  a  dying  category  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  one  that  in  most  markets 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  in  ’91. 

Outdoor  and  magazines  now  carry 
nearly  all  of  the  tobacco  advertising 
and  are  expected  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  years  to  come.  Newspapers, 
which  once  enjoyed  this  very  same 
position,  no  longer  mirror  the  demo¬ 
graphics  of  what  has  become  the 
“average”  smoker:  lower-educated, 
lower-income,  and/or  minority. 

In  recent  years,  newspapers  have 


been  utilized  most  often  in  brand  test 
situations  and  for  national  rollout  of 
new  brands.  This  practice  could  be 
changing  as  a  result  of  changing 
trends  in  tobacco  brands. 

The  American  tobacco  companies 
seem  to  have  abandoned  the  “new 
brand”  concept  for  brand  “line  ex¬ 
tensions.”  Philip  Morris’  Marlboro 
Mediums  is  an  example  of  a  line 
extension  based  on  an  existing  brand. 

Along  those  same  lines,  “improve¬ 
ments”  of  existing  brands  will  also  be 
more  prevalent.  In  both  cases,  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  for  their  introduc¬ 
tions  are  not  expected  to  equal  that  of 
a  new  brand  introduction  but  will 
hopefully  equal  spending  levels  of 
1991. 

Landon:  As  domestic  consumption 
continues  to  decline,  the  long-term 
outlook  for  the  U.S.  tobacco  industry 
is  not  positive.  Despite  falling  con¬ 
sumption,  tobacco  companies  are  still 
realizing  short-term  profits  and  they 
have  begun  to  explore  new  revenue 
opportunities. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  still 
depend  on  new  product  and  test  mar¬ 
ket  programs.  Middle-market  news¬ 
papers  will  have  their  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  during  brand  introductions,  the 
repackaging  of  existing  products,  in 
specific  test  markets,  as  “ROP  fill- 
ins”  and  to  sell  low-price,  generic 
brands. 

Recent  introductions  of  generic  or 
discount  name  brands  present  news¬ 
papers  with  real  revenue  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  generics  with  price  features 
are  the  fastest  growing  cigarette  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“Price”  is  the  driving  factor  and 
there  is  no  better  place  for  this  than 
newspapers.  The  downside  of  price 
advertising  are  lower  margins.  Since 
manufacturers  still  pay  high  packag¬ 
ing  and  promotion  costs,  cut-rate 
brands  are  only  about  two-thirds  as 
profitable  as  full-price  brands. 

Tobacco  companies  see  long-term 

(See  REP  FORECAST  on  pane  26) 
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Rep  forecast 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


survival  linked  to  world  markets. 
Thus  outlook  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  bleak.  Newspapers  can  cap¬ 
ture  available  business  through  value- 
added  programs,  promotions,  and  an 
open  mind  to  working  with  unortho¬ 
dox  and  unusual  creative  request. 

Newspapers  First:  The  1991 
tobacco  classification  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  probably  fall  below  its 
original  5%  down  forecast  for  the 
year. 

When  reviewing  the  first  six 
months  of  ’91,  the  volume  has  not 
been  as  large  as  originally  anticipated. 
All  of  the  tobacco  companies  are 
playing  it  close  to  the  vest  and  are  not 
running  extensive  schedules. 

The  number  of  brands  being  pro¬ 
moted  with  ROP  schedules  continues 
to  shrink.  There  has  been  a  definite 
shift  in  the  recent  movement  to  the 
use  of  Sunday  supplement/Pafa</e 
and  USA  Weekend. 

Promotional  dollars  are  still  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  expense  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars.  The  trend  will  more  than  likely 
continue.  The  tobacco  classification 
has  almost  disappeared  with  a  steady 
decline  in  volume  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  over  the  past  few  years. 

Hopefully,  it  will  have  bottomed 
out  during  1991 ,  and  1992  will  present 
growth  opportunity.  However,  the 
activity  by  anti-tobacco  groups,  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  consumer  groups,  will 
continue  to  cause  the  industry  to  be 
cautious  in  measured  media. 

Recent  FCC  request  for  the 
tobacco  industry  to  eliminate  signage 
at  tv-sponsored  events  is  typical  of 
this  get-tough  attitude.  The  forecast  is 
flat. 

SFW:  Continuing  declines  in  con¬ 
sumption  plus  an  increasing  number 
of  court  cases  and  regulatory  chal¬ 
lenges  have  hastened  the  decrease  in 
tobacco  advertising. 

Health  is  but  one  factor;  the  indus¬ 
try  has  become  accustomed  to  raising 
prices  twice  a  year,  propelled  by  fed¬ 
eral  state  tax  increases  and  by  a 
steady  2%  decline  in  consumption. 

Of  the  many  legal  situations  in 
1991,  the  overturn  in  Canada  of  the 
three-year  ban  on  tobacco  advertising 
was  perhaps  the  most  closely 
watched. 

Travel 

Branham:  The  U.S.  airline  industry 
continues  to  encounter  a  great  deal  of 
turbulence.  The  turmoil  due  to  buy¬ 
outs  and  bankruptcies  has  had  a  gen¬ 


erally  negative  impact  on  newspaper 
ad  revenues. 

Though  fare  deals  designed  to 
boost  postwar  passenger  levels  were 
heavily  advertised  with  ROP  earlier 
this  year,  the  carriers'  economic 
malaise  has  resulted  in  ad  budget 
cuts,  with  the  bankrupt  airlines  being 
particularly  inactive. 

Although  another  round  of  fare  cut¬ 
ting  in  the  late  summer/fall  period  is 
expected,  much  of  the  marketing  fo¬ 
cus,  especially  for  the  larger  carriers, 
has  been  shifted  to  the  competition 
for  global  market  share. 

Newspapers  will  be  used  to  an¬ 
nounce  price  and  frequent  flyer  incen¬ 
tives,  but  most  of  this  activity  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  larger  markets 
which  provide  the  bulk  of  interna¬ 
tional  passenger  volume. 

Because  consolidation  has  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  because  many  carriers 
are  financially  strapped,  the  forecast 
for  overall  newspaper  spending  next 
year  will  be  down  5%,  more  so  in 
smaller  markets  and  those  not 
directly  impacted  by  competition  for 
international  revenue. 

As  in  previous  years,  ROP  dollars 
from  cruise  lines,  rental  car  compa¬ 
nies,  and  foreign  destinations  will  be 
spent  in  proven  source  markets,  so 
the  best  opportunity  for  new  travel 
revenue  will  be  from  local/regional 
leisure  and  business  destinations. 

With  the  economy  showing  no  signs 
of  a  quick  turnaround,  it  is  likely  that 
the  trend  toward  shorter,  closer-to- 
home  vacations  and  business  meet¬ 
ings  will  continue. 

CWO&O:  Recent  surveys  of  lei¬ 
sure  travelers,  tour  operators,  and 
retail  travel  agents  indicate  that 
cruises  will  be  in  stronger  demand 
over  the  next  five  years,  particularly 
among  the  under-40  crowd. 

This  is  surprising  since  cruising 
generally  is  more  popular  with  the 
over-60  set.  Cruises  get  the  highest 
customer  satisfaction  ratings  and  are 
all-inclusive,  with  the  three-  and  four- 
day  cruise  within  reach  of  moderate 
incomes. 

Major  cruise  lines  are  still  able  to 
fill  their  ships  at  lower  rates,  and  less 
profit,  by  heavily  advertising  dis¬ 
counts  through  tactical  advertising  in 
newspapers.  They  will  continue  to 
utilize  television  in  an  attempt  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  awareness  of  cruises,  while 
relying  on  newspapers  for  tactical 
advertising. 

Hotel  stays  in  the  ’90s  will  be  longer 
than  before,  with  nearly  80%  of 
travelers  interested  in  moderately 
priced  rooms.  First-class  and  deluxe 
products  will  grow  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  total  market.  This  results 


from  older  vacationers  taking  all- 
inclusive  vacations. 

Top-of-the-line  tours,  more  exotic 
destinations,  and  international  travel 
will  account  for  more  of  the  leisure 
travel  market  in  the  ’90s. 

The  airline  industry  will  continue  to 
undergo  several  changes,  with  25%  of 
the  industry  operating  in  Chapter  1 1 
or  liquidating  its  assets.  With  fewer 
airlines  operating,  fewer  dollars  are  in 
the  arena. 

Overall,  the  industry  is  operating  in 
a  recessionary  environment.  The 
profit  yield  is  down  across  the  board 
even  though  passenger  loads  are  up. 
This  is  due  to  frequent  flyer  program 
redemptions  and  the  low  fares  being 
advertised. 

The  entire  category  will  probably 
be  down  again  next  year  and  will  take 
some  time  for  the  financial  losses  suf¬ 
fered  to  turn  around. 

Landon:  Nineteen-ninety-two 
should  be  another  volatile  year  for  the 
travel  category.  The  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  airlines  will  be  the  driving 
factor. 

Advertising  for  newspapers  is  tied 
to  tighter  budgets  for  airlines,  more 
aggressive  spending  by  cruise  lines 
and  resorts,  and  special  project  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  regional/local  level. 

Travel  will  increase  as  fuel  costs 
stabilize.  Fuel  costs  are  not  as  much  a 
factor  in  ’92  as  in  ’91 ,  but  airlines  will 
remain  cautious.  Airlines  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  at  reduced  flight 
schedule  levels  of ’91 ;  meanwhile,  the 
FAA  is  working  to  persuade  airlines 
to  move  some  flights  to  satellite  air¬ 
ports. 

Some  loosening  on  business  travel 
expenditures  is  seen  with  an  im¬ 
proved  general  economy.  A  glut  of 
hotel  rooms  in  the  major  cities  com¬ 
bined  with  the  drop  in  business  travel 
causes  weekend  rates  to  become 
competitive. 

Vacations  will  be  shorter,  such  as 
weekend  ones  involved  with  children. 
Business  travelers  are  extending  trips 
over  weekends  and  including  the 
family.  Cruise  line  bookings  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow. 

Price  discounts  in  newspapers, 
especially  in  good  feeder  markets, 
will  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  | 
solution.  Retirees  have  created  a  new 
target  audience,  also  a  strength  for 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  First:  Because  of  soar¬ 
ing  fuel  prices,  a  4%  decline  in  air 
passenger  traffic,  consolidations  and 
bankruptcies,  the  domestic  airline 
travel  advertising  expenditures  de¬ 
clined  15%  for  the  first  six  months  of 
’91,  but  optimism  prevails  as  the  big 
three.  United,  American  and  Delta, 
continue  to  look  beyond  U.S.  bor- 
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ders,  concentrating  their  strategic 
marketing  plans  and  their  ad  dollars 
on  international  expansion. 

Newspaper  advertising  potential 
lies  with  the  competitive  battle 
emerging  among  the  top  U.S.  airlines 
and  major  foreign  carriers  for  supre¬ 
macy  across  the  Atlantic.  Expansion 
by  foreign  airlines  in  ’92  should  offer 
newspapers  incremental  business  as 
new  gateways  are  designated. 

Gains  in  airline  advertising,  daily, 
and  Sunday  ROP  will  stem  from  com¬ 
petition  in  the  international  arena, 
focusing  primarily  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic,  Pacific  Basin  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Gains  can  be  expected  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  R&T  sections. 

In  addition,  newspapers  can  count 
on  the  cyclical  nature  of  fare  dis¬ 
counts  in  early  spring,  summer  and 
fall  which  appear  in  daily  ROP,  but 
overall  the  forecast  for  this  category 
is  flat. 

Hotels  and  resorts  are  coming  off  a 
bad  year,  so  the  real  key  will  be  the 
economy  tied  to  a  real  need  to 
increase  promotion.  Increased  pro¬ 
motion,  tied  to  price,  is  good  news  for 
newspapers. 

Hawaii,  Alaska,  Mexico,  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  Jamaica,  Grenada,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  Bermuda  all  have 
resort  industries  to  promote  this  year. 
The  forecast  is  that  this  part  of  the 
travel  category  will  grow  by  1%. 

Assuming  a  gradual  rebound  of  the 
economy  and  a  balanced  political  en¬ 
vironment  internationally,  the  cruise 
category  should  be  a  strong  classifica¬ 
tion  in  ’92. 

It  should  be  an  active  year  for  the 
cruise  industry  and  for  newspaper, 
with  a  probable  growth  of  2%. 

SFW:  Hotels  and  resorts  had 
growth  over  the  past  three  years  that, 
was  very  strong;  in  1990,  they  were  up 
by  49%  over  1987. 

The  glut  in  hotel  space  plus  active 
nurturing  by  newspapers  and  their 
representatives  has  resulted  in  this 
strong  growth  category.  The  predic¬ 
tion  for  1992  is  flat  simply  because  of 
the  growth  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  continuing  consolidations  and 
failures  will  probably  have  one  more 
year  to  run  in  the  airline  industry. 

In  addition,  worldwide  associa¬ 
tions  are  on  the  rise.  The  domination 
of  71%  of  airline  traffic  by  the  five 
majors  has  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
negative  impact. 

The  flip  side  is  that  the  six  margin¬ 
als  in  1990  spent  $220  million  in  adver¬ 
tising,  much  of  it  in  newspapers. 
These  marginals  are  today  in  various 
states  of  disarray  and  more  changes 
are  thereby  assured  for  1992. 

Furthermore,  after  years  of  double 
digit  gains,  air  traffic  has  been  flat  for 
the  past  three  years.  Business  travel 
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is  down  significantly.  Several  airlines 
(Air  Canada,  TWA,  Continental  and 
Delta)  are  planning  a  slight  increase  in 
ROP  advertising.  For  the  cruise  line, 
1992  looks  to  be  much  more  positive 
than  ’91  because  ships  are  coming  on 
line  at  RCCL,  Costa  and  most  impor¬ 
tantly  Carnival.  All  cruise  lines  are 
continuing  to  try  and  place  business  at 
retail  rates  over  travel  agency  signa¬ 
tures. 

Tours  and  travel  advertising  should 
benefit  from  increased  competition  to 
fill  rooms,  and  hotels  and  resorts 
should  hold  their  own  in  advertising 
despite  the  pressures  to  reduce  the 
advertising  presence. 

Utilities/Gas  &  Oil 
Branham;  The  major  oil  companies 
have  adapted  to  the  consumer-ori¬ 
ented  world  of  the  ’90s. 

Advertising  for  tires,  batteries  and 
accessories  or  weekly  newspaper  ads 
featuring  service  specials  are  as  rare 
today  as  an  attendant  greeting  you  in  a 
starched  uniform  to  check  your  oil 
and  clean  your  windshield.  Instead, 
the  majors  have  three  basic  selling 
points:  product,  value-added,  and 
price. 

These  three  lend  themselves  well  to 
newspaper  advertising  and  should 
continue  to  be  factors  next  year. 
However,  advertising  is  predicted  to 
be  flat  as  next  year’s  programs  will  for 
the  most  part  replace  similar  pro¬ 
grams  run  this  year.  Major  “image” 
campaigns  will  continue  to  use  tv  and 
four-color  magazines. 

Landon:  Utilities  experienced  a 
cool  winter  and  unseasonably  warm 
spring  which  lifted  demand.  Unit 
sales  are  expected  to  grow  3%  annu¬ 
ally  through  ’92. 

Meanwhile,  last  year’s  Clean  Air 
Act  has  utilities  building  new  plants 
and  additional  pollution  controls. 
They  are  being  nudged  by  regulators 
to  reduce  demand  through  rate  in¬ 
creases  that  encourage  consumers  to 
use  more  efficient  energy  equipment. 
More  states  are  sure  to  follow  this 
drive. 

These  programs  could  produce 
newspaper  advertising  budgets  and 
lower  interest  rates  could  also  free  up 
ad  spending. 

Papert:  The  good  old  days  of  brand 
loyalty  and  “service”  stations  are  all 
but  forgotten.  Promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  category  have  revolved 
around  three  areas:  newer,  cleaner 
burning  products;  price;  and  the  peak 
spring  and  summer  travel  periods. 

Newspapers  have  rarely  fared  all 
that  well  and  we  do  not  expect  ’92  will 
present  any  surprises.  Major  market 
publications  tend  to  benefit  the  most 
and  we  believe  newspapers  will  enjoy 
business  supporting  the  blitz  of  pro¬ 


grams  and  promotions  during  the 
summer,  but  we  foresee  only  the 
same  overall  expenditures  in  1992. 

Savior  awaits 
Jersey  daily 

The  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  has 
approved  plans  to  lend  $600,000  to  a 
Florida  publisher  who  wants  to  buy 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  saving 
the  money-losing  daily  from  the  Jan.  3 
deadline  its  owners  set  to  close  it. 

L.  Alan  Ewell,  the  36-year-old 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Rudder  Publishing  Co.  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  said,  as  E&P  went  to 
press,  that  he  was  “very  confident” 
the  deal  would  close  by  the  deadline. 

The  90-day  loan  from  the  city’s 
non-profit  development  agency 
would  set  up  the  sale  for  $1.5  million. 
Ewell  was  putting  up  $900,000  and 
was  expecting  $600,000  in  interim 
financing  from  the  city  to  be  replaced 
by  permanent  financing  from  the  New 
Jersey  Economic  Development 
Authority. 

Rudder  publishes  the  sailing  maga¬ 
zine  Rudder.  Ewell  said  that  last 
August  he  bought  a  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  on  the  East  Coast  but 
could  not  disclose  it  because  of  lease 
arrangements. 

Ewell  told  Daily  Journal  business 
writer  Bruno  R.  Tedeschi  he  started 
his  first  newspaper  at  age  5  in  subur¬ 
ban  Atlanta.  He  sold  the  Ben  Hill 
Bugle  five  years  later  for  $40,000, 
which  he  parlayed  in  the  stock  market 
to  $500,000  by  age  12. 

Last  November,  Daily  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher  Richard  Vezza  said  the  paper 
would  close  by  Jan.  3  unless  a  buyer 
were  found.  Established  in  1779,  it  is 
owned  by  North  Jersey  Newspaper 
Co.,  a  partnership  of  Goodson  News¬ 
papers  and  William  Dean  Singleton 
and  controlled  by  Singleton. 

Ewell  said  that  his  goal  was  to 
retain  about  half  the  paper’s  approxi¬ 
mately  100  employees  and  turn  it  into 
a  “totally  community”  daily,  includ¬ 
ing  restoring  its  former  name,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal. 

Iris  Brown,  Elizabeth  city  council- 
woman,  supported  the  non-interest 
bearing  loan  secured  mainly  by  the 
paper’s  real  estate.  The  loan  “seems 
like  a  very  sure  thing”  because  the 
buyer  is  staking  $900,000,  she  said. 

“I  was  just  so  pleased  to  see  the 
newspaper  staying,”  she  said.  “This 
is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  To  see  them  folding  was 
rather  shocking.  I  would  have  done 
anything  to  keep  them  in  business.” 
She  supported  the  council’s  unani- 
(See  SAVIOR  on  page  70} 
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Ernest  F.  Imhoff,  formerly  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  has  been  named  acting 
evening  managing  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  M.  (Jack)  Lemmon,  who 
has  retired. 

*  *  * 

Maria  Newman,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  metro  reporter. 

Newman  previously  had  served  as 
Mexico  City  bureau  chief  for  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  earlier  had 
held  posts  at  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  the  San  Diego  Union  and  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Johnson,  president  of 
Cable  News  Network,  and  Jill  K. 
Conway,  a  former  president  of  Smith 
College  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  have 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
Miami-based  Knight  Foundation. 

Johnson  previously  had  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
vice  chairman  of  the  parent  Times 
Mirror  Co.  in  Los  Angeles  and  chair¬ 
man  of  its  Newspaper  Management 
Committee,  and  earlier  as  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  executive 
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vice  president  of  Texas  Broadcasting 
Corp.  and  deputy  press  secretary  at 
the  White  House  during  the  Johnson 
administration. 

*  *  * 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette  and  News-Sentinel,  has 
announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  in  its  circulation  department. 

Scott  Daily,  formerly  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  single  copy  manager,  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  marketing  man¬ 
ager;  Debra  Benzinger,  formerly 
customer  service  manager,  becomes 
circulation  sales  manager;  and  Betty 
Robbins,  who  has  held  several 
circulation  positions  for  the  company, 
now  serves  in  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  regional  and  single  copy  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Bryson,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  SCEcorp  of 
Rosemead,  Calif.,  and  its  subsidiary 
Southern  (California  Edison  Co.,  and 
William  Stinehart  Jr.,  co-manag- 
ing  partner  at  a  Los  Angeles  law  firm, 
were  recently  elected  directors  of 
Times  Mirror  Co.  in  Los  Angeles. 

%  « 

Bruce  A.  Crawford  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  copy  editor  for  the 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  Record  after  hav¬ 
ing  assisted  in  that  capacity  for  a  year. 

Crawford  previously  had  served  as 
a  copy  editor  at  the  Morristown  (N  .J .) 
Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Propernick,  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Elgin,  111., 
Daily  Courier-News,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  News-Sun  in  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.  He  succeeds  Glenn  Pfeil, 
who  is  retiring. 

Propernick  previously  had  worked 
in  the  business  office  of  the  Joliet,  III., 
Herald-News,  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  (Copley  Press  corporate 
office  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  as  credit 
manager  and  business  manager  at  the 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Evening  Star- 
News  and  as  assistant  to  the  publisher 
for  the  Courier-News. 

Paul  P.  Seveska,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  at  the  News-Sun, 
has  been  named  Courier-News  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Seveska  previously  had  worked  in 
the  marketing  department  at  the 
News-Sun. 

*  *  * 

Greg  Stewart,  formerly  technical 
services  manager,  data  processing 
systems  manager  and  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  director  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  services  at  the 
paper. 

*  *  * 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  editorial 
appointments  at  its  Orange  County 
edition. 

Patrick  McMahon,  formerly  city 
editor  in  Orange  County,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor/news 
for  the  edition.  He  succeeds  John 
Arthur,  who  has  moved  to  the 
national  desk  in  Los  Angeles. 

McMahon  previously  had  worked 
as  assistant  business  editor  for  the 
Times  and  a  reporter,  editor  and 
Washington  correspondent  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

William  Nottingham,  formerly 
deputy  city  editor  in  Orange  County, 
succeeds  McMahon  as  city  editor. 

Nottingham  previously  had  worked 
at  the  Times  as  assistant  city  editor 
for  Orange  County,  a  reporter  in  Long 
Beach  and  assistant  editor  of  the 
Southeast/Long  Beach  section,  and 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  as  a 
general  assignment,  investigative  and 
business  reporter. 

Joan  Goulding,  formerly  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  in  Orange  County,  has 
been  named  deputy  city  editor/daily 
for  the  edition. 

Goulding  previously  had  worked  as 
an  assistant  business  editor  for 
Orange  County,  assistant  metro  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Orange  County  Register  in 
Santa  Ana  and  in  posts  at  United 
Press  International  in  Los  Angeles. 

Marcida  Dodson,  who  has  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  medical  writer  for 
Orange  County’s  View  section,  has 
been  named  an  assistant  city  editor 
with  the  edition.  She  succeeds 
Richard  Beene,  who  has  moved  to 
the  South  Bay  edition  as  a  section 
writer. 

Dodson  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Laura  Nott,  formerly  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  in  Orange  County,  has  been 
named  a  news  editor  for  the  edition. 

Nott  previously  had  worked  as 
design  editor  at  the  Torrance,  Calif., 
Daily  Breeze  and  in  positions  with  the 
Denton  (Texas)  Record-Chronicle 
and  the  Lewisville  (Texas)  News. 
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The  following  key  executive  pro¬ 
motions  have  been  announced  at 
Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  of  Boston 
and  its  subsidiary  Globe  Newspaper 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

William  B.  Huff,  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  Affil¬ 
iated,  was  elected  executive  vice 
president  by  the  board  of  directors. 
He  succeeds  Arthur  F.  Kingsbury, 
who  is  part  of  the  management  team 
for  Affiliated’s  joint  venture,  BPI 
Communications  Inc. 

Benjamin  B.  Taylor,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Globe  Newspaper  Co.,  be¬ 
comes  executive  vice  president  in 
February.  He  succeeds  David  St  an¬ 
ger,  who  retires  after  40  years  with 
the  company. 

* 

Gilbert  Bailon,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Metropolitan  section  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor/metro. 

Bailon  previously  had  served  as  a 
reporter,  assistant  metro  editor  and 
day  city  editor  at  the  Morning  News 
and  a  reporter  with  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram,  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News. 

ill  * 

Phil  Gailey,  the  newly  appointed 
editor  of  editorials  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  {F\a.)  Times,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co. 

*  ♦  * 

Dan  Kaplan,  formerly  field  mar¬ 
keting  coordinator  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  been  named  manager 
of  voice  information  services  at  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  ils 

Gary  E.  Whitenack,  assistant 
controller  at  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  has  been  named  con¬ 
troller  of  the  pap-'r  and  the  Louisville 
Times  Co.,  effective  in  March.  He 
succeeds  Chester  S.  Rozak  Jr.,  who 
will  retire. 

Whitenack  previously  had  served 
as  a  financial  and  budget  analyst  for 
the  company. 


Cathy  Coffey,  formerly  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  the  parent  company, 
Cox  Newspapers  of  Atlanta. 

Coffey  previously  had  held  several 
advertising  posts  at  the  Journal/Con¬ 
stitution,  including  account  execu¬ 
tive,  classified  sales  manager,  retail 
sales  manager  and  supplements 
advertising  manager. 

tihi  it 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  formerly 
general  executive  of  the  Freedom 
Forum,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  for  special  projects  at  the 
Arlington,  Va. -based  organization. 

Friedheim,  who  serves  as  chairman 
of  trustees  at  the  Washington  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center,  is  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  AN  PA  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  founder  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  ANPA  publication  press¬ 
time. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Carey,  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  communications  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Cham- 
paign,  will  serve  as  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  in  New 
York  next  fall. 


The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  executives  to  head  its  new 
“leadership  partnership.” 

James  Diaz,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  advertising  sales,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president,  sales 
and  marketing,  and  is  responsible  for 
sales  and  marketing  to  readers  and 
advertisers,  as  well  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sales  and  marketing  skills; 
Bruce  Gensmer,  who  has  held  sev¬ 
eral  posts  with  the  paper,  now  is 
senior  vice  president,  business  man¬ 
ager,  responsible  for  manufacturing, 
circulation,  systems,  general  ser¬ 
vices,  finance,  human  resources, 
labor  relations  and  legal;  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Joel  Kramer  will  take  a 
leave  from  that  post  to  serve  as  senior 
vice  president,  strategy. 

Tim  McGuire,  managing  editor  of 
the  Star  Tribune,  will  serve  as  acting 
executive  editor  in  Kramer’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

it  it  it 

Tammis  Tharp,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  has  been 
appointed  Southwest  regional  sales 
manager  for  Gannett  National  News¬ 
paper  Sales. 

Tharp  previously  was  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

*  *  * 

The  Toronto-based  Southam 
Newspaper  Group  has  announced  the 
following  senior  executive  changes. 

Stuart  Noble,  president  of  Pacific 
Press,  publishers  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun  and  the  Vancouver  Prav/nce, 
assumes  the  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  human  resources  and  industrial 
relations;  Donald  Babick,  publisher 
of  the  Edmonton  {A\Vd.)  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Noble  as  president  of  Pacific 
Press;  and  Linda  Hughes,  editor  of 
the  Journal,  is  promoted  to  Journal 
publisher. 


A  GREAT  PLACEMENT  REPUTATION... 
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Court 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


the  contractual  issues. 

The  Court’s  majority  decision  by 
Justice  White  noted:  “[Ejnforcement 
of  such  general  laws  [regarding 
implicit  contracts]  against  the  press  is 
not  subject  to  stricter  scrutiny  than 
would  be  applied  to  enforcement 
against  other  persons  or  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Minnesota  doctrine  of  promissory 
estoppel  is  a  law  of  general  applica¬ 
bility.  It  does  not  target  or  single  out 
the  press  ....  The  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions  suggest  that  the  press  should  not 
be  subject  to  any  law,  including  copy¬ 
right  law  for  example,  which  in  any 
fashion  or  to  any  degree  limits  or 
restricts  the  press’s  right  to  report 
truthful  information.  The  First 
Amendment  does  not  grant  the  press 
such  limitless  protection.” 

One  dissent  by  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  joined  by  Justice  Marshall 
and  Justice  David  H.  Souter,  stated: 
“To  the  extent  that  truthful  speech 
may  ever  be  sanctioned  consistent 
with  the  First  Amendment,  it  must  be 
in  furtherance  of  a  state  interest  of  the 
‘highest  order’  .  .  .  [T]he  state’s 
interest  in  enforcing  its  promissory 
estoppel  doctrine  in  this  case  was  far 
from  compelling  .  .  .” 


“It’s  good  to  see  these  justices, 
particularly  the  newer  ones,  embrac¬ 
ing  First  Amendment  principles  so 
fervently,”  Kirtley  said.  The  decision 
“could’ve  been  a  lot  worse.  The  Co¬ 
hen  decision  was  terrible,  but  the 
book  has  yet  to  be  written  on 
that  .  .  .  It’s  still  too  early  to  say.” 

The  Supreme  Court,  Kirtley  added, 
“really  didn’t  have  any  problem  at  all 
dictating  what  it  thought  should  be  the 
professional  obligation  of  journal¬ 
ists.” 

Another  case  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1991,  Gentile  v. 
State  Bar  of  Nevada  involved  the 
free-speech  rights  of  attorney  Dom¬ 
inic  P.  Gentile. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  June  27, 
1991,  that  Gentile  did  not  violate  an 
American  Bar  Association  rule 
against  lawyers  making  pretrial 
prejudicial  statements.  Gentile  was 
charged  by  the  state  bar  of  violating 
this  rule  after  holding  a  pretrial  press 
conference  disputing  charges  against 
his  client.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
this  rule  violates  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  (E&P,  July  6,  1991,  P.  11). 

The  majority  opinion  by  Justice 
Kennedy  said  application  of  the  rule 
in  this  case  “violates  the  First 
Amendment.  Petitioner  spoke  at  a 
time  and  in  a  manner  that  neither  in 
law  nor  in  fact  created  any  threat  of 
real  prejudice  to  his  client’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  or  to  the  state’s  interest  in  the 
enforcement  of  its  criminal  laws.  At 


“It’s  good  to  see  these  justices,  particularly  the 
newer  ones,  embracing  First  Amendment  principles 
so  fervently,”  Kirtley  said. 


Another  dissent  by  Justice  Souter, 
joined  by  Justices  Marshall,  Black¬ 
mun  and  O’Connor  said:  “There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  Cohen’s 
identity  expanded  the  universe  of 
information  relevant  to  the  choice 
faced  by  Minnesota  voters  in  that 
state’s  1982  gubernatorial  election, 
the  publication  of  which  was  thus  of 
the  sort  quintessentially  subject  to 
strict  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  ....  Because  I  believe  the 
state’s  interest  in  enforcing  a  news¬ 
paper’s  promise  of  confidentiality 
insufficient  to  outweigh  the  interest  in 
unfettered  publication  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  revealed  in  this  case,  I  respect¬ 
fully  dissent.” 

A  lot  of  people  were  surprised  by 
Justice  Souter’s  dissent  in  the  Cohen 
case,  but  Kirtley  pointed  out  it  was 
consistent  with  his  judicial  track 
record  on  reporters’  privilege  cases  in 
New  Hampshire. 


the  very  least,  our  cases  recognizing 
that  disciplinary  rules  governing  the 
legal  profession  cannot  punish  activ¬ 
ity  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  survives  even  when  the  attor¬ 
ney  violates  a  disciplinary  rule  he 
swore  to  obey  when  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law.” 

In  a  partial  concurrence,  partial  dis- 
sent.  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  pointed  out  that  previous 
cases  indicate  “the  speech  of  lawyers 
representing  clients  in  pending  cases 
may  be  regulated  under  a  less  de¬ 
manding  standard  than  established 
for  regulation  of  the  press  ....  [The 
rule  is]  no  broader  than  necessary  to 
protect  the  state’s  interests.” 

Justice  O’Connor,  agreeing  with 
Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  in  part,  and 
with  Justice  Kennedy  in  part,  wrote: 
“Lawyers  are  officers  of  the  court 
and,  as  such,  may  legitimately  be 


subject  to  ethical  precepts  that  keep 
them  from  engaging  in  what  otherwise 
might  be  constitutionally  protected 
speech  ....  [The  law  is  too  vague 
and]  a  vague  law  offends  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  because  it  fails  to  give  fair  notice 
to  those  it  is  intended  to  deter  and 
creates  the  possibility  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  enforcement.” 

Reporters  Committee  director 
Kirtley  found  the  Gentile  case 
“troubling  ....  The  point  is  that  the 
Court  certainly  does  feel  comfortable 
with  restrictions  on  lawyers’ 
speech.” 

Further,  she  noted,  while  the  case 
does  not  address  press  rights  per  se,  it 
could  mean  that  for  “one  dimension 
or  viewpoint,  which  is  lawyers’  com¬ 
mentary,  there  is  going  to  be  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  lawyers’  [willingness]  to 
engage  in  that  kind  of  discussion,  at 
least  for  certain  classes  of  lawyers. 
That,  1  think,  is  unfortunate.” 

The  Court  on  Dec.  10,  1991,  unani¬ 
mously  ruled  that  New  York's  Son  of 
Sam  law  was  contrary  to  the  free- 
speech  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Ruling  in  Simon  &  Schuster  Inc.  i’. 
Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Crime  Victims  Board  et  at.,  the  Court 
found  unconstitutional  the  law,  which 
provided  for  monies  from  books, 
movies  and  other  tellings  of  actions 
by  a  criminal  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
fund  for  payment  to  the  victims  of  that 
crime  who  file  civil  claims  within  five 
years  of  publication.  The  person  need 
not  be  convicted  of  the  crime  for  the 
law  to  apply  (E&P,  Dec.  14,  1991,  P. 
13). 

The  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
O’Connor,  stated:  “A  statute  is  pre¬ 
sumptively  inconsistent  with  the  First 
Amendment  if  it  imposes  a  financial 
burden  on  speakers  because  of  the 
content  of  their  speech  ....  The 
Son  of  Sam  law  is  such  a  content- 
based  statute.  It  singles  out  income 
derived  from  expressive  activity  for  a 
burden  the  state  places  on  no  other 
income,  and  it  is  directed  only  at 
works  with  a  specified  content  .... 
We  conclude  simply  that  in  the  Son  of 
Sam  law.  New  York  has  singled  out 
speech  on  a  particular  subject  for  a 
financial  burden  that  it  places  on  no 
other  speech  and  no  other  income. 
The  state’s  interest  in  compensating 
victims  from  the  fruits  of  crime  is  a 
compelling  one,  but  the  Son  of  Sam 
law  is  not  narrowly  tailored  to 
advance  that  objective.  As  a  result, 
the  statute  is  inconsistent  with  the 
First  Amendment.” 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Justice 
Kennedy  went  even  further  in  pro¬ 
tecting  free  speech,  noting:  “The  reg¬ 
ulated  content  has  the  full  protection 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  this,  1 
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submit,  is  itself  a  full  and  sufficient 
reason  for  holding  the  statute  uncon- 
stitutional  ....  Here  a  law  is 
directed  to  speech  alone  where  the 
speech  in  question  is  not  obscene,  not 
defamatory,  not  words  tantamount  to 
an  act  otherwise  criminal,  not  an 
impairment  of  some  other  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  not  an  incitement  to  law¬ 
less  action,  and  not  calculated  or 
likely  to  bring  about  imminent  harm 
the  state  has  the  substantive  power  to 
prevent.  No  further  inquiry  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reject  the  state’s  argument 
that  the  statute  should  be  upheld." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  this  decision,  Kirtley  pointed 
out,  is  that  “Justice  Kennedy  felt 
compelled  to  write  an  opinion  that’s 
coming  very  close  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  absolutism.  That’s  very  encour¬ 
aging.” 

Kirtley  also  noted  that  the  fact  that 
the  Court  would  so  overwhelmingly 
strike  down  the  Son  of  Sam  law  “is 
very  good  and  very  nice  to  see.” 

The  last  case  with  media  implica¬ 
tions  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1991  was  a  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  case  called  United  States 
Department  of  State  v.  Ray  et  al.. 

The  Supreme  Court  8-0  reversed 
two  lower  courts  and  ruled  that  dis¬ 
closure  of  information  edited  out  of 


government  reports  about  Haitian 
refugees  “would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy” 
(E&P,  Dec.  21,  1991,  P.  24). 

The  case  stems  from  an  FolA 
request  filed  by  Florida  attorney 
Michael  D.  Ray  and  his  clients  seek¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Haitian  nationals 
who  had  been  interviewed  by  the 
State  Department  after  having  been 
denied  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Ray  said  they  needed  the  names  to 
prove  that  these  Haitians  faced  seri¬ 
ous  persecution  upon  their  return. 
The  documents  they  sought  —  State 
Department  interviews  with  some  of 
these  people  —  were  made  available, 
but  the  interviewees’  names  were 
edited  out. 

Writing  for  the  Court,  Justice  John 
Paul  Stevens  noted:  “(T)he  Court  of 
Appeals  properly  recognized  that  the 
public  interest  in  knowing  whether 
the  State  Department  has  adequately 
monitored  Haiti’s  compliance  with  its 
promise  not  to  persecute  returnees  is 
cognizable  under  FoIA.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded,  however,  that  this  public 
interest  has  been  adequately  served 
by  disclosure  of  the  redacted  inter¬ 
view  summaries  and  that  disclosure 
of  the  redacted  documents  would 
therefore  constitute  a  clearly  unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  the  interviewees’ 


privacy  ....  The  addition  of  the  re¬ 
dacted  identifying  information  would 
not  shed  any  additional  light  on  the 
government’s  conduct  of  its  obliga¬ 
tion.” 

The  narrowness  of  the  decision, 
drawing  an  opinion  based  only  on  this 
case  and  not  having  broader  FolA 
implications  was  “very  important  to 
the  press,”  Kirtley  explained. 

As  for  1992,  the  only  media-related 
case  granted  certiorari  by  mid- 
December  was  Morales,  Attorney 
General  of  Texas  v.  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines,  in  which  the  Court  will  review 
whether  states  can  regulate  airline 
advertising. 

Stemming  from  guidelines  adopted 
in  1987  by  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  the  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  in  five  states,  including  Texas, 
notified  TWA,  Continental  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Airways  that  they  violated  rules 
stipulating  that  advertising  of  fares 
must  include  taxes  and  surcharges  in 
the  final  price.  They  also  were 
accused  of  violating  Texas’  Decep¬ 
tive  Practices  Act. 

TWA  and  Continental  sued  in  1989 
to  block  prosecution  under  the  Texas 
law.  A  U.S.  District  Court  judge  ruled 
against  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
was  later  upheld  by  the  appeals  court. 
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TO  CO-SPONSOR  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  TALKING  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

February  10-11,  1992  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 


NEWSPAPERS  OFFERING 
VOICE  SERVICES 

FEBRUARY  ’89  42 

FEBRUARY ’90  112 

FEBRUARY  ’91  450 

FEBRUARY  ’92  1200* 

*  estimated 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  newspapers  offering  some  form  of 
voice  information  services  has  grown  dramatically  to  over  1000  today.  Is 
this  a  fad?  Not  likely,  say  the  experts  who  believe  that  telecommunications 
services  will  become  an  increasingly  important  part  of  a  newspaper’s  mar¬ 
keting  plan.  Virtually  no  newspapers  have  discontinued  voice  services,  and 
the  pioneers  are  adding  new  ones  suggesting  Talking  Newspapers  are  here 
to  stay.  Your  company  needs  to  be  at  this  important  event. 

For  more  information  on  the  conference,  contact  Kim  Werner  at  215-297-1000. 

Call  before  January  1  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
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The  Freedom 
Forum 
Asian  Studies 
Fellowships 
for 

Journalists 

University  of 
Hawaii 

1992-1993 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

OPPORTUNITY  for  up  to  seven 
American  journalists,  preferably 
mid-career,  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  Asia  through  an 
academic  year  of  Asian  studies  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa. 
COMMENCING  August  15, 1992. 
Concluding  May  31, 1993. 
Partial!)'  funded  trip  to  Asia 
follows. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT:  Stipend 
$22,500.  Tuition  and  fees. 
Economy  round  trip  to  Hawaii 
from  continental  U.S.  or 
comparable  air  fare  costs.  Portion 
of  travel  costs  for  Asia  trip. 
PROGRAM  includes  area  and 
language  study  focused  on  a 
country  or  region  of  Asia.  Some 
400  courses  with  Asia-related 
content  are  taught  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

DEADLINE:  March  15, 1992. 
ADDRESS  for  application  forms; 
The  Freedom  Forum  Fellowship 
Committee,  School  of  Hawaiian, 
Asian  and  Pacific  Studies, 
University  of  Hawaii,  1890  East- 
West  Road,  Moore  Hall  315, 
Honolulu,  HI  96822.  Telephone; 
(808)956-2210. 

Ns 
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Wire  services  select  top 
news  stories  of  the  year 


With  war,  scandal,  plague,  political 
upheaval  and  natural  disaster  the 
daily  grist  of  news  business,  1991  was 
a  busy  year,  judging  from  news  agen¬ 
cies’  Top  10  stories  lists. 

The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  agreed  the  biggest 
story  of  the  year  was  the  U.S.-led 
blitzkreig  war  to  liberate  Kuwait  from 
Iraqi  occupation. 

According  to  AP’s  poll  of  153  U.S. 
editors  and  news  directors,  next  in 
line  was  the  unsuccessful  coup 
against  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev,  who  survived  only  to  be 
unseated  later  when  his  nation  peace¬ 
fully  dissolved  into  a  loose  confedera¬ 
tion  of  republics. 

Third,  according  to  AP,  was  the 
nomination  of  black  attorney  Clar¬ 
ence  Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Only  after  shocking  accusations  of 
sexual  harassment  by  female  black 
attorney,  law  professor  and  former 
subordinate  Anita  Hill  were  aired  on 
television  as  part  of  the  Senate  confir¬ 
mation  hearings,  did  Thomas  replace 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Fourth:  Kidnappers  release  AP 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
Terry  Anderson  who,  after  six  years 
as  a  captive  of  religious  fanatics,  was 
the  longest-held  American  hostage 
released. 

Fifth:  The  U.S.  economy  falters, 
consumer  confidence  plummets,  un¬ 
employment  rises. 

Sixth:  The  Cold  War  ends.  The 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  agree 
to  reduce  nuclear  arms.  Warsaw 
Pact’s  military  threat  dissolves. 

Seventh:  The  AIDS  epidemic  is  a 
decade  old,  marked  by  the  death  of 
Kimberly  Bergalis,  the  young  Florida 
woman  who  was  infected  by  her  den¬ 
tist,  and  basketball  star  Ervin 
“Magic”  Johnson  announcing  to  the 
world  that  he  is  infected. 

Eighth:  An  odd  Milwaukee  factory 
worker,  Jeffrey  Dahmer,  is  arrested 
and  accused  of  killing  17  men  and 
hacking  their  bodies  to  pieces  in  his 
apartment. 

Ninth:  With  strong  U.S.  prodding, 
Israelis  and  Arabs  meet  in  Madrid  and 
then  Washington  to  discuss  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Tenth:  A  neighbor  with  a  video 
camera  captures  on  tape  white  police 
officers  savagely  beating  a  black 
motorist.  Broadcast  of  the  tape  set  off 
outcries  of  racism  around  the  nation. 

Five  runner-up  stories  included  the 
William  Kennedy  Smith  rape  trial; 
President  Bush’s  fall  in  popularity 


polls:  23  people  gunned  down  in  a 
Killeen,  Texas,  restaurant;  abortion; 
former  Ku  Klux  Klan  leader  David 
Duke’s  run  for  governor  of  Louisiana. 

A  poll  of  90  editors  in  42  other 
nations  agreed  the  Gulf  war  was  the 
top  story.  They  rated  the  failed  Soviet 
coup  next,  followed  by  the  Yugosla¬ 
vian  civil  war.  Mideast  peace  talks. 
Cold  War  ending.  South  Africa  undo¬ 
ing  apartheid,  Europe  squabbling 
over  a  closer  union,  AIDS,  Cambo¬ 
dian  peace  accord,  Rajiv  Ghandi 
assassinated. 

UPI’s  poll  of  72  newspaper  editors 
and  broadcast  news  directors  found 
the  collapse  of  communism  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  the  year’s  No.  2 
story,  followed  by:  3.  the  Clarence 
Thomas  nomination;  4.  U.S.  reces¬ 
sion;  5.  U.S  hostages  released;  6. 
Gorbachev  coup;  7.  Magic  Johnson’s 
AIDS  virus;  8.  Jeffery  Dahmer  mur¬ 
ders;  9.  Mideast  peace  talks;  10. 
Texas  restaurant  massacre. 

UPl’s  five  runners-up  included  the 
Yugoslav  civil  war,  Los  Angeles 
police  beating,  Kennedy  rape  case, 
AIDS,  Bush’s  waning  favor. 

UPI’s  leading  female  newsmakers 
were  Anita  Hill,  with  56  votes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Kimberly  Bergalis,  with  33. 
Madonna  and  Barbara  Bush  tied  with 
six  votes. 

The  leading  male  in  the  news  was 
Russian  republic  leader  Boris  Yeltsin, 
with  40  votes,  followed  by  Gen.  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  with  20.  In 
third  place  was  George  Bush  with  19 
votes.  Magic  Johnson  tied  Clarence 
Thomas  with  16  votes. 

Reuters,  the  British  news  agency, 
polled  40  key  newspapers  around  the 
world,  gauged  views  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  subscribers,  and  surveyed 
Reuters  correspondents. 

Concluded  as  Gorbachev  was  step¬ 
ping  down  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
formally  terminating,  the  Reuters  Top 
10  rated  the  dissolution  of  that  super¬ 
power  as  the  top  story  of  1991. 

It  was  followed  by:  2.  the  Gulf  war; 
3.  Soviet  coup  attempt;  4.  civil  war  in 
Yugoslavia;  5.  world  economic  reces¬ 
sion;  6.  Middle  East  peace  efforts;  7. 
steps  toward  European  unity;  8. 
Western  hostages  released;  9.  AIDS, 
including  Magic  Johnson;  10.  Rajiv 
Gandhi  assassinated. 

In  its  first-ever  list  of  the  Top  10 
business  and  economic  stories,  Reu¬ 
ters  found  the  most  important  story 
was  the  failed  recovery  of  the  U.S. 
economy  after  the  Persian  Gulf  mili- 
(See  TOP  on  page  68) 
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Violence 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


The  media  in  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  continued  to  seek 
free-market  economic  support  to 
manage  production,  purchase  equip¬ 
ment  and  train  journalists,  and  West¬ 
ern  European  and  American  private 
and  governmental  concerns  offered 
their  assistance. 

“The  long-term  assurance  of  press 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  former  communist  countries 
requires  the  creation  of  economically 
stable  news  media  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cally  free  governments,”  Sussman 
wrote. 

He  went  on  to  note  that  a  Septem¬ 
ber  meeting  in  Moscow  of  the  38- 
nation  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  or  CSCE, 
had  produced  a  document  on  the 
Human  Dimension  of  the  CSCE,  reaf¬ 
firming  “the  right  to  communication 
and  the  right  of  the  media  to  collect, 
report  and  disseminate  information, 
news  and  opinions.”  The  document 
declared  the  independent  media  were 
“essential  to  a  free  and  open  society 
and  accountable  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  are  of  particular  importance 
in  safeguarding  human  rights  and  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms.” 

Earlier  in  Geneva,  however,  the 
subcommission  on  discrimination  and 
minority  rights  of  the  U.N.  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights  had  included  a 
threat  within  a  draft  report  on  press 
freedom.  “The  draft  purported  to  sup¬ 
port  press  freedom  by  limiting  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  news  media,”  Sussman 
wrote,  “but  detailed,  legalistic 
descriptions  of  such  limitations  only 
focused  greater  attention  on  the 
restrictions  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights.” 

•  In  1991,  the  press  in  Africa  had 
“intermittently  fared  better  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past,”  Sussman 
observed. 

In  Tanzania,  the  government  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  publication  of  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers  and  magazines, 
even  though  in  October  it  threatened 
a  ban  because,  it  claimed,  “lies”  and 
“poorly  researched  allegations”  had 
been  printed  in  the  publications;  the 
former  Marxist  nation  of  Mozam¬ 
bique  passed  a  law  protecting  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  and  indepen¬ 
dent  papers  popped  up  in  Gabon, 
Cote  D’Ivoire  and  Togo. 

The  picture  appeared  bleak  else¬ 
where  on  the  continent,  however, 
such  as  in  Kenya,  where  journalists 
have  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
criminal  offenses,  and  press  confer¬ 


ences  have  been  labeled  “illegal 
meetings,”  and  in  Tunisia,  where  the 
government  shut  down  publications 
that  had  offered  dissenting  opinions 
about  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Sussman  noted  that  in  April,  70  jour¬ 
nalists  from  35  countries,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  international 
media,  converged  on  Windhoek,  Na¬ 
mibia,  for  a  seminar  promoting  an 
independent  and  pluralist  press  in 
Africa,  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  or  UNESCO, 
and  other  United  Nations  agencies. 

“That  conference  would  have  been 
impossible  even  three  years  ago,” 
Sussman  wrote.  “The  collapse  of 
centralized,  one-party  governments 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe 
and  parts  of  Africa  was  a  tangible 
stimulant;  so,  too,  was  the  promised 
role  of  mass  communication  in  ad¬ 
vancing  economic  development.” 

A  significant  development  of  the 
Windhoek  conference,  he  noted,  was 
the  Declaration  of  Windhoek,  which 
would  be  formally  presented  to 
UNESCO  and  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

The  declaration  maintained  that 
“the  establishment,  maintenance  and 
fostering  of  an  independent,  pluralis¬ 
tic  and  free  press  is  [sic]  essential  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of 
democracy  in  a  nation,  and  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development.” 

Sussman  called  the  declaration  a 
“far  cry”  from  longtime  U.N.  and 
UNESCO  disputes  over  the  so-called 
“new  world  information  and  commu¬ 
nication  order,”  or  NWICO.  Some 
supporters  of  the  NWICO,  he  noted, 
have  proposed  restrictions  on  the 
media  in  the  name  of  “press  responsi¬ 
bility,”  which  could  have  allowed  for 
government  controls  of  the  press. 

•  As  for  Asia,  Sussman  wrote, 
“Chinese  journalists,  as  the  public  at 
large,  are  still  cowed  by  the  1989 
assault  on  pro-democracy  demonstra¬ 
tors  and  press-freedom  activists,” 
and  “the  mass  media  show  no  signs  of 
the  brief  liberalization  they  reflected 
just  prior  to  the  crackdown.” 

North  Korea,  he  noted,  remains 
“terra  incognita  for  non-Communist 
journalists.” 

Sussman  also  pointed  out  that  some 
Japanese  journalists  had  continued  to 
associate  with  government  officials  in 
elite  press  clubs  connected  to  Japan’s 
government  ministries,  a  “perennial 
Western  complaint”  of  that  country’s 
press  system. 

Of  the  162  countries  Freedom 
House  surveyed,  67,  or  42%,  were 
listed  as  having  free  news  media, 
compared  with  39%  the  previous 
year. 


Upholds 

I  Continued  from  page  5 ) 


District  Justice  Kane,  however, 
prevented  virtually  any  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  the  convicted  murderer  by 
the  newspaper’s  attorney,  Richard 
Sprague. 

Sprague  told  Kane  he  wanted  to  ask 
whether  Wolsieffer  had  wanted  Cor¬ 
bett  to  publish  his  comments,  which 
revolved  around  his  speculation  that 
his  wife  could  have  been  killed  by  a 
“druggie”  from  a  nearby  addiction 
rehabilitation  facility. 

Kane  also  severely  limited 
Sprague’s  legal  attempts  in  several 
other  areas.  According  to  an  account 
by  Times  Leader  reporter  Marita 
Lowman,  Kane  overruled  12  of 
Sprague’s  18  objections  while  sus¬ 
taining  64  of  the  73  objections  from 
the  prosecutors. 

Sprague  did,  however,  outline  the 
general  defense  the  newspaper  in¬ 
tends  to  use  in  Luzerne  County  court. 

He  said  the  paper  believes  Wolsief¬ 
fer  gave  up  his  right  to  privacy  since 
he  had  every  reasonable  expectation 
that  his  comments  to  the  columnist 
would  be  reported. 

Sprague  said  the  paper  would  also 
contend  that  Pennsylvania’s  wiretap 
law — which  requires  all  parties 
agree  to  a  tape-recording — does  not 
apply  in  this  case  because  Wolsieffer 
was  in  Virginia  while  talking  to  Cor¬ 
bett.  Like  federal  law,  Virginia  law 
requires  that  only  one  party  consent 
to  taping  a  conversation. 

Sprague  also  intends  to  argue  that 
the  police  obtained  the  tape  of  the 
interview  improperly.  The  tape  was 
handed  over  to  police  in  November 
by  a  judge  who  in  July  had  ordered  the 
newspaper  to  surrender  the  tape  to 
him.  A  transcript  of  the  tape  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times  Leader  last  Aug. 
1. 

In  addition,  Sprague  said  the  paper 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  publish 
accurate  information. 

Saturday  insert 
canceled  by 
Canadian  daily 

The  London  Free  Press  of  Canada 
canceled  its  Saturday  general-interest 
magazine.  Encounter,  as  of  Dec.  28, 
1991. 

James  Armitage,  president  and 
associate  publisher,  said  the  decision 
to  cancel  the  magazine  was  based  on 
economic  considerations. 
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Newspaper  technology  in  1991 

Falloff  in  business  faiis  to  dampen  deveiopment 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

U.S.  newspapers  were  probably 
affected  by  every  major  story  they 
covered  in  1991.  The  recessionary 
economy,  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
sweeping  changes  in  Eastern  Europe, 
occupational  hazards  and  environ¬ 
mental  regulations  —  they  cut  into 
revenues  and  piled  on  costs. 

Many  newspapers  not  only  had  to 
add  coverage  while  reducing  work 
forces,  but  had  modernizations  or 
expansions  planned  or  already  under 
way.  And  to  varying  extents,  all  face 
the  prospect  of  dealing  with  tighter 
air-quality  standards,  rising  demand 
to  use  recycled  newsprint,  workplace 
safety  concerns  stemming  from  use  of 
video  display  terminals,  and  person¬ 
nel  and  plant  policies  that  comply 
with  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act. 


The  Gulf  war  may  be  over,  but  the 
rest  remains,  and  1^2  brings  another 
presidential  election  and  another 
Olympics  —  quadrennial  big-ticket 
items  in  terms  of  staff  and  equipment. 

Vendors  to  the  industry  felt  the 
adverse  impact.  As  newspapers  laid 
off  staff,  so  did  their  suppliers  of 
heavy  equipment  and  computers.  Pa¬ 
per  mills  faced  downtime  or  closure. 

The  industries  v.'ere  down  but  by  no 
means  out;  Work  on  new  plants  pro¬ 
ceeded;  interest  in  videotex  revived; 
new  offset  presses  were  shown;  key¬ 
less  offset  printed  advance  color  for 
major  metros;  recycled  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  was  on  the  increase;  more 
color  systems  were  offered  by  more 
vendors;  hundreds  of  electronic  pic¬ 
ture  desks  were  installed;  numerous 
photo  archiving  products  hit  the  mar¬ 
ket;  the  Associated  Press  satellite 
PhotoStream  network  began  trans¬ 
mitting. 

Industry  events  and  associations 
felt  the  pinch  as  attendance  numbers 
declined  at  most  meetings.  While  ven¬ 
dor  representation  remained  high  at 


ANPA/TEC,  newspapers  sent  fewer 
staffers  or  none,  but  TEC’s  interna¬ 
tional  appeal  remained  strong,  and 
vendors  broadened  their  marketing 
horizons.  Their  attention  to  Latin 
America  has  already  brought  new 
business  to  several. 

Layoffs,  lawsuits, 
legal  limits 

Most  big  and  midsized  system  ven¬ 
dors  in  the  U.S  were  forced  to  cut 
back  on  staffing,  if  they  had  not 
already  done  so  last  year.  Even  from 
Europe,  Linotype-Hell  reportedly 
faces  deep  cuts.  Though  sales  volume 
just  was  not  there,  all  managed  to 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  prod¬ 
ucts  and  projects. 

Restructurings  and  realignments 
have  had  other  effects.  Under  new 
president  Brian  Lacey,  Atex  seems 
ready  to  do  business  with  old  custom¬ 


ers  and  new,  offering  new  products 
spun  out  of  its  Total  Publication  Envi¬ 
ronment  development  or  from  other 
companies,  as  well  as  a  Macintosh 
Preference  station,  a  new  color  sys¬ 
tem  built  on  Kodak  technology  and 
even  talk  of  fault-tolerance  in  its 
newer  RISC-based  systems. 

At  TEC,  Atex  announced  it  had 
acquired  rights  to  CText  source  code 
and  would  market  CText  products  in 
all  but  a  few  countries.  Ctext  received 
a  financial  investment  from  Atex  and 
the  latter’s  access  to  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  and  international  markets. 
CText  products  were  expected  to  be 
integrated  as  an  Atex  front  end.  In  the 
fall,  CText  saw  its  staff  cut  back  and 
co-founder  Darryl  Tjaden  resign. 
Soon  after,  it  became  a  beneficiary  of 
recent  business  with  Latin  America. 

Du  Pont  decided  what  it  will  sell  to 
newspapers  and  how  it  will  be  sold. 
Du  Pont  Newspaper  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems  handles  all  relevant  products. 
Under  it,  Camex  is  responsible  for 
system  sales.  Also,  at  midyear, 
Camex  founder  Tom  Hagan  resigned. 


Like  newsrooms  facing  possible 
personnel  contractions  but  expanding 
coverage  worldwide.  System  Integra¬ 
tors  cut  some  staff  early  in  the  year, 
then  had  to  find  the  right  balance  of 
marketing  presence  in  Europe  and, 
later,  in  Latin  America. 

Its  relationships  with  a  technology 
and  marketing  partner  and  with  its 
principal  hardware  supplier  were  also 
modified.  Digital  Technology  Inter¬ 
national  put  its  Mac-based  systems 
onto  Sun  fileservers,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  SIl  supplier  Tandem  (which 
acquired  a  10%  stake  in  Sll  this  sum¬ 
mer)  announced  its  own  RISC-based 
central  processor.  Sll  and  DT  were 
both  moving  toward  midmarket 
papers.  Now  their  arrangement  per¬ 
mits  either  to  sell  to  any  size  paper. 

The  growing  specter  of  repetitive 
strain  injury  also  involved  Sll  when  a 
journalist  sued  the  company  for  his 
RSI  he  alleged  was  caused  by  its 
equipment.  Like  suits  filed  a  year 
before  in  New  York  against  Atex,  the 
plaintiff  s  newspaper  employer  (Sll’s 
customer)  was  not  named.  Plaintiffs 
attorney  in  the  Sll  case  said  his  firm 
and  the  one  representing  those  suing 
Atex  will  work  together,  when  appro¬ 
priate,  on  future  RSI  suits. 

Newspapers  discovered  last  year 
that  smokestack  industries  are  not  the 
only  businesses  facing  stricter  pollu¬ 
tion  controls.  In  fact,  what  is  not 
going  up  the  chimney  is  exactly  what 
worries  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency. 

Besides  their  often  flammable  and/ 
or  toxic  properties,  the  volatile 
organic  compounds  used  in  most 
printing  inks  and  solvents  are  belived 
to  contribute  to  ozone  formation  in 
the  upper  atmosphere.  While  most  of 
the  oil  in  printed  ink  remains  in  the 
newsprint,  some  component  VOCs 
can  escape  the  ink  —  on  press  and  on 
paper.  For  large  newspapers  in  some 
heavily  polluted  regions,  cleaner 
operations  and  consumables  may  be 
required  and  plant  expansion  may  be 
affected. 

Newsprint 

Certainly  no  less  than  newspapers, 
papermakers  faced  the  added  cost  of 
compliance  with  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  of  1990  —  to  the  tune  of 
$20  billion,  according  to  American 


“The  newsprint  industry  is  a  disaster,”  conciuded 
New  York  Times  president  Waiter  E.  Mattson  iast 
month. 
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Paper  Institute  president  Red  Cave- 
ney.  He  further  noted  last  month  that 
if  adopted,  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  clean-water  pro¬ 
posals  would  be  equally  costly  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  he  said,  would  be  forced  to  set 
priorities  because  the  industry  cannot 
come  up  with  that  much  money. 

The  recession  has  hurt  papermak- 
ers  and  the  newspaper  industry’s  con¬ 
tinued  slump  has  particularly  hurt 
newsprint  suppliers.  For  newspapers, 
reduced  demand  significantly  re¬ 
duced  the  price  paid  for  newsprint,  in 
some  cases  by  as  much  as  a  third. 
After  several  increases,  the  price  set 
for  early  1991  never  held.  “The  news¬ 
print  industry  is  a  disaster,”  con¬ 
cluded  New  York  Times  president 
Walter  E.  Mattson  last  month. 

A  January-October  comparison  of 
demand  shows  U.S.  dailies  consumed 
7.3%  less  newsprint  in  1991  than  over 
the  same  period  in  1990.  That  10- 
month  year-to-year  difference 
amounted  to  well  over  a  half-million 
metric  tons,  whereas  for  the  entire 
years  1989  and  1990,  consumption 
declined  by  far  below  a  quarter-mil- 
lion  tons. 

The  economic  downturn  came  as 
added  capacity  began  to  come  on  line. 
U.S.  newspapers’  push  for  more  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint  compounded  the 
problem.  Much  or  most  of  the  new 
capacity  was  in  virgin  fiber  at  Cana¬ 
dian  mills,  which  are  farthest  from  old 
newspaper  supplies  and  recycled 
newsprint  markets. 

Nevertheless,  both  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  papermakers  are  investing  in 
deinking  and  recycling  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  in  waste  recovery.  Also, 
U.S.  daily  newspapers  seem  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  slowly  shrinking  percentage 
of  the  overall  newsprint  market. 

The  year  started  on  a  promising 
note,  with  a  partnership  formed  to 
recycle  waste  paper  using  Toronto- 
based  Stake  Technology  Ltd.’s 
steam-explosion  pulping.  Recoupe 
Recycling  Technologies,  the  Stake- 
Chesapeake  Corp.  joint  venture,  of¬ 
fers  a  combined  repulping-deinking 
process  reportedly  suitable  for  locally 
owned  “waterless”  minimills. 
Advantages  cited  are  low  cost,  a  wide 
range  of  usable  waste  fibers,  and  fast  , 
clean  operation. 

Actions  by  Abitibi-Price  Inc., 
among  North  America’s  biggest 
newsprint  manufacturers,  perhaps 
characterized  the  state  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Early  in  the  year  it  withdrew  from 
a  joint-venture  newsprint  project  in 
Venezuela,  then  took  downtime  at  five 
mills  to  bring  supply  in  line  with 
demand.  By  summer  it  said  it  would 
shutter  its  Thunder  Bay  division 
newsprint  mill  for  at  least  two  years. 


Soon  after,  plans  for  a  newsprint 
recycling  facility  at  another  Thunder 
Bay  mill  were  shelved  after  the  com¬ 
pany  said  it  was  unable  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  terms  from  its  union.  The  $50 
million  project  had  been  planned 
since  at  least  the  start  of  the  year  and 
was  to  have  been  aided  by  a  $6.7 
million  grant  from  a  provincial  electri¬ 
cal  utility. 

Expecting  the  “flooded”  news¬ 
print  market  to  remain  so  “for  some 
time,”  MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  ended 
the  year  by  announcing  it  intends  to 
indefinitely  close  a  newsprint 
machine  in  Western  Canada,  cutting 
annual  paper  production  by  8%. 

Others,  however,  pursued  news¬ 
print  recycling  projects  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  In  winter,  Kruger  Inc. 
acquired  an  unusual  Midwest  opera¬ 
tion  that  produced  newsprint  from 
recycled  coated  papers.  In  spring,  the 
company  said  a  deinking  plant  to  be 
added  to  a  Quebec  newsprint  mill 
would  begin  production  in  1992.  It 
was  also  settingup  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  a 
collection-baling  center  to  sort  waste 
papers. 


made  significant  progress  in  removing 
old  newspapers  from  the  waste 
stream  in  1 99 1 .  For  the  first  half  of  the 
year  the  collection  rate  stood  at  44%, 
representing  an  8.5%  increase  over 
the  same  period  in  1990,  far  surpass¬ 
ing  that  for  total  paper  recovery.  The 
American  Paper  Institute  estimates 
a  9.7%  annual  growth  rate  for  news¬ 
paper  recovery  for  1990-94,  leading 
all  other  designated  categories  of 
recovered  waste  paper. 

Other  newsprint  stories  from  1991 
saw  the  five  newspaper  publishing 
partners  in  the  Ponderay  Newsprint 
Co.  challenge  the  Usk,  Wash.,  mill’s 
managing  partner,  a  Canadian  Pacific 
Forest  Products  Ltd.  unit,  over  the 
right  to  set  prices. 

Also,  the  fate  of  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  was  finally  de¬ 
termined  when  co-owners  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.  and  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  gave  the  company’s  Ontario 
newsprint  mill  to  its  employees  after 
several  earlier  offers  had  fallen 
through.  The  deal  included  financial 
assistance  from  various  public  and 
private  sources.  The  mill  is  to  be  mod¬ 


Newspaper  publishers,  their  readers,  and  their 
newsprint  suppliers  made  significant  progress  in 
removing  old  newspapers  from  the  waste  stream  in 
1991. 


Also  in  spring,  another  Quebec 
newsprint  recycling  project  was  be¬ 
gun.  Cascades  Inc.  will  manage  oper¬ 
ations  and,  later  this  year,  Donohue 
Inc.  and  McLaren  Industries  Ltd.  are 
to  begin  using  the  deinked  pulp. 

Later  in  the  year  several  more  recy¬ 
cling  projects  were  announced  or 
started  up,  including:  Weyerhaeuser- 
Jujo  Paper  (also  a  Weyerhaeuser  sort 
center  in  Portland),  Boise-Cascade 
Corp.,  Evergreen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Ponderosa  Fibers  of  America  (await¬ 
ing  permits  to  build  the  first  urban 
minimills  in  New  York  City  and  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.),  Stone  Consolidated 
Inc.,  MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.-Haindl 
Papier  (a  new  mill  planned  for  Califor¬ 
nia)  and  Bowater  Inc.  (deinking  in 
Tennessee  in  partnership  with  New- 
house  newspapers). 

Bowater  also  said  it  will  add  deink¬ 
ing  to  newly  acquired  mills  in  Maine. 
In  October  it  concluded  a  $3(X)  million 
deal  to  purchase  two  mills  and  other 
properties  from  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.  The  former  Great  Northern 
Nekoosa  operations  greatly  expand 
Bowater  capacity,  including  its  al- 
ready-large  newsprint  business. 

Newspaper  publishers,  their  read¬ 
ers,  and  their  newsprint  suppliers 


ernized  and  the  work  force  reduced 
over  time.  The  mill,  which  planned  to 
add  deinking,  reported  a  successful 
experiment  in  recycling  some  non- 
deinked  newspapers. 

Lastly,  in  a  literal  application  of 
cradle-to-grave  waste  management,  a 
wire  report  noted  that  an  Australian 
firm  intends  to  turn  old  newspapers 
into  new  coffins. 

New  facilities 

Although  there  were  expansions, 
modernizations,  and  some  midsize 
projects,  last  year  saw  no  announce¬ 
ments  of  big,  new  construction  proj¬ 
ects  comparable  with  those  undertak¬ 
en  or  announced  by  larger  papers  in 
the  1980s.  Indeed,  some  announced 
earlier  were  or  are  delayed,  have  been 
scaled  down,  or  are  under  reconsider¬ 
ation. 

Among  such  investments,  the  New 
York  Times  Edison,  N.J.,  facility  is 
the  biggest.  It  has  remained  idle  for  a 
year  pending  union  agreements.  The 
Times  has  held  all  along  that  it  will  not 
commence  operations  at  the  highly 
automated  Edison  plant  before  labor 
issues  are  settled. 

A  judge  upheld  its  pressmen’s  con- 
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tract  without  recourse  to  arbitration. 
The  decision  was  unsuccessfully  ap¬ 
pealed.  The  mailers’  union  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  let  some  matters  go  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  In  mid-December  a  long-term 
agreement  was  finally  reached  with 
the  drivers.  Meanwhile  the  Times  has 
yet  to  run  its  first  color  pages  at  the 
S450  million  plant. 

Also  in  New  Jersey,  the  second 
production  plant  of  The  Record, 
based  in  Hackensack,  ran  into  instal¬ 
lation  delays  of  several  months  but  by 
summer  was  running  one  of  two  new 
presses  —  Mitsubishi’s  first  in  North 
America. 


In  January,  Copley  Press  said  that 
owing  to  the  recessionary  economy  it 
was  reconsidering  plans  to  erect  a 
new  plant  in  northern  San  Diego 
County  on  a  large  tract  it  owned  near 
an  interstate  highway.  Months  later  it 
announced  a  decision  to  cease  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  afternoon  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Two  large  publishing  operations 
that  added  plants  in  recent  years 
underwent  further  expansion  of  ex¬ 
isting  facilities.  Now  with  three  Bay 
area  production  sites,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency  renovated 
its  Union  City  facility,  in  the  process 
doubling  the  size  of  its  mailroom  and 
adding  equipment. 

For  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  kicked  in 
another  $34  million  toward  further 
work  at  the  E.W.  Estlow  Production 
Facility.  Including  resale  of  some 
press  equipment,  the  News  will  have 
about  $149  million  to  invest  in  the 
plant,  where  the  first  of  its  new  offset 
presses  went  in  last  fall. 

Much  of  the  added  investment  goes 
into  the  mailroom,  where  new  sys¬ 
tems  were  said  to  reduce  the  needed 
number  of  new  presses  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  seven.  Much  as  other  papers  have 
done  in  recent  years,  the  News  will 
run  its  presses  straight,  producing  the 
daily  in  two  parts.  The  five  new 
presses  begin  printing  this  year,  and 
will  handle  all  printing  next  year. 

Going  against  the  trend  was  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  Arundel  Newspapers,  where  a 
“strong  financial  position”  allowed  it 


Adoption  of  straight  print  runs  and  a  need  to 
handle  free-standing  inserts  helped  to  keep  mailroom 
equipment  manufacturers  busy. 


In  Texas,  timing  for  construction  of 
all-new  facilities  for  the  San  Antonio 
E.\press-News  corresponded  with  the 
current  recession.  Work  was  begun, 
but  the  proposed  $70  million  project 
originally  announced  in  late  1989 
reportedly  will  be  scaled  back  some¬ 
what. 

As  part  of  cost-containment  ef¬ 
forts,  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc. 
announced  a  month  ago  it  will  delay 
opening  its  $299.5  million  suburban 
production  site  by  three  months, 
allowing  costs  to  be  spread  over  two 
years.  Start-up  expenses  for  1992 
were  put  at  $20  million. 

Two  other  major  projects  long 
under  way,  the  Montville  plant  for 
New  Jersey’s  Star-Ledger  and  the 
Hanover  County  plant  for  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  are  reported 
on  schedule.  Now  testing  or  already 
running  some  equipment,  both  plants 
are  expected  to  become  fully  opera¬ 
tional  this  year. 

Other  new  plants  began  taking  de¬ 
livery  of  equipment.  The  last  of  the 
very  large  projects,  that  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  announced 
late  in  1990,  will  be  installing  equip¬ 
ment  this  year. 


some  weeklies  sometime  in  the  mid- 
1990s. 

In  addition  to  production  projects, 
two  notable  multimillion-dollar  news¬ 
paper  office  buildings  were  erected, 
each  adjacent  to  existing  production 
facilities. 

The  larger,  completed  last  spring,  is 
a  12-story,  14-floor  tower  housing 
Daily  Oklahoman  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  and  the  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  of  its  parent  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  On  a  37-acre  site  shared 
with  a  six-year-old  production  facil¬ 
ity,  the  new  structure  includes  an 
auditorium,  space  for  550  cars,  and  a 
fitness  center. 

The  El  Paso  Times  is  slated  to 
occupy  83,000  square  feet  of  new 
business  and  editorial  space  this 
month  in  a  building  begun  a  year  ago, 
and  which  includes  a  health  room  and 
other  amenities.  A  bridge  erected 
over  a  street  connects  the  offices  to 
the  production  plant. 


to  take  advantage  of  “opportunities 
during  the  current  recession.”  Early 
last  year  it  said  it  would  put  up  a  new 
headquarters  and  an  additional  color- 
capable  production  site  for  its  12 
weeklies  and  the  new  newspapers  it 
planned. 

Several  midsize  dailies  also  dis¬ 
closed  plans  in  1991  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  plant  and  equipment: 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  the 
Eugene,  Ore.,  Register-Guard,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  Sun  and  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press.  The  lat¬ 
ter  two  were  announced  just  before 
year’s  end. 

At  least  two  other  new  plants  will 
be  able  to  handle  printing  for  several 
group-owned  area  publications. 
American  Publishing  Co.  is  building  a 
regional  printing  facility  to  consoli¬ 
date  existing  operations  at  three  of  its 
Indiana  dailies  and  to  produce  con¬ 
tract  commercial  printing.  It  was 
scheduled  to  commence  operations 
late  last  year. 

Next  door  in  Illinois,  Copley  News¬ 
papers  was  reported  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  site  for  construction  of  a 
plant  to  produce  its  Waukegan  New.s- 
Sun  and  possibly  another  daily  and 


Press  and  post-press 

The  new  plants  mean  new  equip¬ 
ment;  but  fewer  projects  and  no  new 
big  ones  amounted  to  fewer  orders  for 
vendors.  Certainly  builders  of  new 
plants  are  not  the  only  customers  for 
pressroom  and  mailroom  systems 
but,  industrywide,  the  business  for 
heavy  equipment  has  slowed. 

Still,  a  random  sampling  shows 
earlier  plans  have  since  turned  into 
some  big  orders  —  for  example, 
scores  of  inserters  from  GMA,  many 
miles  of  conveyor  from  Ferag,  and 
robotics  from  Idab  to  automate  han¬ 
dling  of  unprinted  paper  and  printed 
products. 


Adoption  of  straight  print  runs  and 
a  need  to  handle  free-standing  inserts 
helped  to  keep  mailroom  equipment 
manufacturers  busy. 

Ferag  Variodisc  and  Muller  Martini 
PrintRoll  buffering  and  storage  sys¬ 
tems  caught  on,  helping  optimize 
pressroom  operations.  Inserters  of  all 
makes  and  models  were  installed  to 
package  ads  and  sections.  Machines 
from  Stepper  put  together  completes 
from  bulky  sections,  even  taping 
them  into  secure  and  manageable 
packages.  And  Ferag  took  the  first 
orders  for  a  minidisc  version  of  its 
Variodisc,  promising  to  rationalize 
production,  transport,  storage,  and 
eventual  insertion  of  commercial 
inserts  for  newspapers. 

Automation  in  the  mailroom  serves 
two  financial  objectives;  cutting  costs 
and  protecting  or  increasing  re¬ 
venues.  Staff  reduction  has  been  a 
part  of  cost  cutting  at  many  papers, 
and  the  mailroom  has  traditionally 
been  highly  labor-intensive. 

Systems  now  available  can  auto¬ 
mate  virtually  every  postpress  func- 
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tion  from  folder  delivery  to  delivery 
drivers’  dock.  Even  systems  that 
have  already  taken  over  manual  oper¬ 
ations  can  themselves  be  further  auto¬ 
mated.  Roll  storage,  for  example,  is 
being  managed  and  moved  on  rails 
and  automated  guided  vehicles. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  that 
investments  in  the  same  kind  of  auto¬ 
mation  that  reduce  costs  today  can 
supply  the  mechanics  for  systems  that 
generate  income  tomorrow:  the  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  used  to  deliver  specific 
newspaper  products  to  targeted  read¬ 
ers. 

Software  supplies  the  intelligence, 
with  the  aim  of  allowing  information 
from  the  circulation  department  to 
determine  how  mailroom  systems  se¬ 
lect  and  package  newspapers  (per¬ 
haps  even  sections)  and  ad  inserts, 
and  how  many  of  each  product  or 
combination  of  products  is  bundled 
and  to  which  truck  dock  they  are 
directed.  At  some  point,  usually 
where  they  are  tied  or  wrapped,  bun¬ 
dles  also  must  be  identified. 

All  vendors  were  moving  in  this 
direction  last  year,  helping  publishers 
move  beyond  geographic  zones  to 
demographic  targets.  Of  particular 
note  are  the  centrally  controlled  mail- 
room  designed  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  Muller  Martini  (which  re¬ 
ceived  another  huge  automated  roll- 
storage  order  from  Axel  Springer  in 
Europe),  Ferag’s  work  with  Cheshire 
in  the  area  of  custom  printing  and 
identification  of  newspaper  products, 
GMA’s  software  control  system  and 
group  management  subsystem  to 
unite  circulation  databases  to  mail- 
room  equipment  controls,  and  Idab’s 
network  control  software,  which, 
among  other  capabilities,  directs 
operation  of  mailroom  equipment  to 
match  products  to  drivers’  manifests. 

Another  company,  Harland  Simon, 
made  a  broad  push  on  several 
fronts,  seeking  to  automate  almost 
the  entire  newspaper  manufacturing 
process.  It  is  supplying  equipment 
and  its  Production  Support  System  to 
tie  together  reelroom,  pressroom, 
mailroom  and  truck  loading  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Toronto  Star.  Moving 
upstream  in  the  process,  it  even 
showed  an  electronic  photo  archiving 
system  at  ANPA/TEC. 

The  Star  was  also  among  customers 
for  AM  Graphics’  new  straight-line 
inserter.  AM,  which  also  took  equip¬ 
ment  orders  from  several  large  U.S. 
dailies,  restructured,  cutting  back  its 
work  force  and  taking  a  hard  look  at 
operations.  It  said  it  seeks  to  broaden 
beyond  inserting  its  material  handling 
business  in  the  U.S.  and  strengthen 
its  mailroom  system  sales  efforts  in 
Europe. 

In  other  post-press  product  news, 


Ferag  installed  Multicell  stackers, 
and  Muller  Martini  sold  or  installed 
stitchers  at  several  newspapers  that 
print  their  own  tv  program  listing 
booklets. 

Apart  from  installations  at  new 
plants,  for  the  most  part,  press  manu¬ 
facturers  had  as  difficult  a  year  as 
other  suppliers  to  newspapers.  Deci¬ 
sions  to  postpone  orders  come  as  no 
surprise,  considering  presses  are 
ordinarily  the  costliest  equipment  for 
newspapers. 

However,  new  presses  did  make 
news  in  1991 .  KBA-Motter  has  orders 
for  more  Colormax  five-color  flexo 
units  from  its  first  two  customers,  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Co.  and  (Gan¬ 
nett’ s  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
and  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Co. 
decided  to  expand  its  flexo  capacity 
with  KBA-Motter  flexo  towers. 

Color  was  a  principal  feature  of  two 
new  Goss  presses  shown  in  1991:  the 
four-high  Urbanliner  and  the  double¬ 
wide  MetroColor,  introduced  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  shown  at  TEC,  and  currently  in 


sack,  N.J.  The  second,  three-press 
installation  is  now  under  way  in  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Keyless  offset  made  some  headway 
overseas  and  suffered  a  setback  in  the 
U.S.  After  running  TKS  keyless 
offset  color  presses  for  about  a  year  at 
one  plant  and  scheduled  to  begin 
printing  with  others  at  a  second,  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger  decided 
to  convert  its  color  units  to  conven¬ 
tional  inking,  though  it  would  retain 
its  keyless  black  units. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  was  also 
dissatisfied  with  color  keyless  print¬ 
ing  but  continues  to  work  with  TKS  to 
try  to  overcome  the  problems.  In  the 
meantime,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune  is  seriously  considering  a  key¬ 
less  offset  replacement  for  its  keyless 
letterpress  equipment. 

In  Europe,  Koenig  &  Bauer — 
Albert  continued  selling  keyless 
offset,  including  color,  and  MAN 
Roland  received  the  first  order  for  its 
Colorman  A  color  keyless  press  from 
a  Finnish  daily.  In  Britain,  Crabtree 


Three  U.S.  vendors  (and  a  fourth  in  Europe)  had 
desktop  drum  scanners  on  the  market  last  year,  each 
relying  to  some  degree  on  a  desktop  computer  for  the 
user  interface  and  color  controls. 


testing  for  possible  use  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Borrowing  from  the  Goss 
Colorliner,  MetroColor  was  designed 
to  slip  into  existing  Metro  and  Head¬ 
liner  Offset  presslines  or  function  as  a 
full  press. 

Also  shown  at  TEC  was  the  Harris 
Mercury  30,000-cph  single-width, 
configurable  in  half  and  full  units  up  to 
a  four-high  tower.  DEV  Industries 
installed  the  first  of  its  new  model 
2400  four-highs  at  European  papers. 

In  other  news  of  newer  presses  for 
smaller  papers,  MAN  Roland  an¬ 
nounced  in  spring  that  it  planned  to 
market  Plamag  presses  in  the  U.S.  It 
had  acquired  the  former  East  German 
company  several  months  earlier. 
Also,  man’s  first  Mediaman  press  in 
the  U.S.  began  printing  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal.  It  will  also  be 
supplying  color  on  a  bigger  scale  as 
Colorman  hardware  moves  into  the 
Toronto  Star,  the  firm’s  first  big  Col¬ 
orman  sale  in  North  America. 

Mitsubishi  received  its  third  U.S. 
press  order  —  conventional  offset 
with  satellite  color  —  from  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard,  Eugene,  Ore.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  pressmaker’s  first  installation 
began  printing  during  the  summer  at  a 
new  plant  for  The  Record,  Hacken¬ 


Vickers  brought  out  a  three-color 
keyless  unit  for  use  with  an  installed 
black  unit  for  four-color  printing. 
Late  in  the  year,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  introduced  the  Goss  MLX 
color  keyless  four-high  press  for  the 
Japanese  market,  where  it  had  earlier 
brought  out  the  keyless  Metroliner. 

Words  and  pictures 

Moving  color  to  the  press  was  an 
area  of  considerable  activity  in  1991. 
Suppliers  of  midrange  color  products 
picked  up  in  competition  with  high- 
end  color  systems  vendors,  who  them¬ 
selves  created  links  to  the  desktop. 

Companies  new  to  newspapers, 
such  as  Alias  Full  Color,  turned  up  at 
TEC.  Other,  relatively  new  develop¬ 
ers  returned  with  new  versions  and 
new  products,  many  selling  to  end 
users  or  striking  OEM  deals  with 
larger,  more  established  output  sys¬ 
tems  vendors.  Photone  Prepress  and 
Pre-Press  Technologies  software 
were  on  hand,  ECRM  adopted  Codd- 
barrett  TintPrep  technology  and, 
eventually.  Autologic  and  Varityper 
integrated  Kodak’s  Prophecy  in  order 
to  add  color  solutions  to  their  output 
product  lines. 

(See  TECH  REVIEW  on  page  40) 
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There  has  never  been  a  greater  demand  for  high  quality  recycled 
newsprint.  Many  companies  have  responded  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  proudly  introduces  our  compre¬ 
hensive  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®.  It  is  not  a  simple  solution 
to  a  complex  problem.  Rather,  it  is  a  series  of  solutions  covering 
every  aspect  of  your  newsprint  recycling  needs. 

Quickly  Off  The  Mark. 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  has  responded  quickly  since  the 
recycling  issue  became  so  critical.  In  just  two  years,  we  have  con¬ 
structed  two  new  de-inking  pulp  plants  at  our  two  largest  newsprint 


mills  to  efficiently  produce  recycled  content  newsprint.C)n  October  18, 
1991,  our  Thunder  Bay  mill  came  on  stream  producing  a  recycled 
newsprint  sheet  with  more  than  20%  post-consumer  content. 
Immediately  thereafter,  our  second  recycling  mill  at  Gatineau  will 
start-up  and  produce  newsprint  with  an  even  higher  percentage  of 
recovered  paper.  This  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  current  govern¬ 
ment  regulations.  Both  mills  will  produce  nothing  but  recycled  con¬ 
tent  newsprint  for  the  North  American  market. 

900,000  tonnes  Of  Recycled  Content  Newsprint. 

When  both  mills  are  in  full  operation,  that’s  how  much  recycled 


See  for  yourself.  To  receive  a  brochure  detailing  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program^,  call  your  local  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  office: 


content  newsprint  we’ll  produce  in  a  year.  To  ensure  a  steady  supply 
of  old  newspapers  and  magazines,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
affiliated  corporate  operations  to  provide  us  with  a  significant  and 
guaranteed  source  of  high  quality  waste  paper.  We  can  offer  you  a 
long-term,  assured,  contract  supply. 

335,000  tonnes  Recovered. 

At  these  volumes,  you  will  be  a  partner  with  us  in  the  removal  of 
335,000  tonnes  of  paper  from  the  waste  stream  annually. 

Get  The  Facts! 

We  believe  that  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®  is  the  most  compre¬ 


hensive  available.  At  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  we  don’t  believe 
in  exaggerated  claims,  playing  with  statistics,  or  making  false  promises. 
We  encourage  you  to  get  the  facts.  We’ll  give  them  to  you  straight. 

0m  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


IN  BUACK  AND  WHITE 


Seattle  I ■800-776-0779  Chicago  1-800-326-6689  Atlanta  404-255-0705  White  Plains  1-800-669-2737  Montreal  514-878-4856 


Tech  review 

(Continued  front  page  i7) 


As  output  system  vendors  sought 
to  exploit  a  growing  market  for  color, 
they  not  only  incorporated  others’ 
applications  software  but  began  of¬ 
fering  devices  with  drum  recorders 
that  provide  the  resolution  and 
registration  accuracy  required  to  out¬ 
put  quality  separations. 

With  the  PostScript  language  a  fact 
of  life,  at  the  same  time  developers 
continued  efforts  to  speed  PostScript 
processing.  Quality  concerns  for 
color  images  were  addressed  with 
new  mechanisms  for  improving 
screening  of  separations.  The  trick 
was  to  eliminate  the  moire  effect  with¬ 
out  further  slowing  processing  or 
infringing  on  proprietary  techniques. 

Helping  to  speed  color  pictures 
through  prepress  were  image  com¬ 
pression  technology  and  the  Open 
Prepress  Interface.  Image  compres¬ 
sion  eliminates  imperceptible  image 
data  and  reduces  to  short  code  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  describe  redun¬ 
dant  data.  The  results  are  smaller 
image  data  Tiles  that  are  transmissible 
in  less  time  than  unabbreviated  files 
and  that  occupy  less  space  in  storage. 

In  the  form  of  software/haidware 
products  adhering  to  an  emerging 
standard  put  together  by  the  Joint 
Photographic  Expert  Group,  com¬ 
pression  began  finding  its  way  into 
many  products.  By  adopting  a  JPEG 
standard,  the  various  compression 
products  should  allow  compatible 
systems  and  components  using  them 
to  quickly  compress,  exchange  and 
decompress  pictures. 

Similarly,  the  Open  Prepress  Inter¬ 
face  reduces  working  files  and  speeds 
page  assembly  and  network  traffic  by 
substituting  low-resolution  view  files 
for  the  larger  original  files  represent¬ 
ing  high-resolution  images. 

When  working  with  view  files, 
information  concerning  such  modifi¬ 
cations  as  cropping  and  rotation  can 
be  attached,  which  are  later  applied  to 
the  original  high-resolution  image  at 
output.  The  strategy’s  acceptance 
was  evident  in  the  number  of  OPI 
servers  that  were  available  in  1991. 

Beyond  faster  output  of  full-page 
negatives  with  text,  graphics  and  pic¬ 
tures,  the  prospect  of  direct-to-plate 
imaging  reappeared  last  year.  But  that 
is  no  longer  the  shortest  cut  from  pre¬ 
press  to  press:  Though  not  printing 
long  runs  on  big  newspaper  presses, 
Presstek  computer-to-plate  technol¬ 
ogy  has  been  incorporated  into  a  four- 
color  Heidelberg  press  and  is  in  use 
for  short  commercial  print  runs. 


A  workstation  takes  input  from  text 
and  image  systems  and  passes  page 
files  to  a  suitable  RIP  connected  to  a 
computer  sitting  in  place  of  a  re¬ 
corder,  from  which  files  are  imaged 
onto  premounted  waterless  plates 
via  a  press-control  unit  that  translates 
digital  data  into  inking  and  imaging 
instructions,  by  a  replaceable  on- 
press  electric-discharge  head. 

In  the  absence  of  either  the  pro¬ 
cess’s  application  to  big,  fast  web 
presses  or  a  practical  plateless,  eras¬ 
able  direct-to-press  process,  direct- 
to-plate  imagesetting  is  the  one  work¬ 
ing  shortcut  through  engraving. 
Based  on  successful  imaging  of 
Hoechst’s  highly  sensitive  Ozasol 
N90  offset  plates  by  a  Hoechst-Ger- 
ber  LE55  imager  driven  by  its  Page 
Image  Processor  at  a  Dutch  paper  last 
year.  Autologic  introduced  direct-to- 
plate  imaging  at  ANPA/TEC  91. 
Monotype  followed  with  a  similar 
offering. 

Printware  Inc.,  which  already 
offered  a  direct-to-plate  process  for 
imaging  short-run  paper  plates,  came 
out  with  the  1440  MP  Platesetter, 
capable  of  imaging  100,000-impres¬ 
sion  aluminum  plates  from  computer- 
composed  pages.  Polychrome  Corp. 
developed  an  organic  photoconduct¬ 
ing  aluminum  plate  for  the  process 
and  markets  under  its  own  name  the 
Digital  Laser  Platemaker. 

The  big  news  in  computer  systems 
came  out  during  ANPA/TEC,  when  it 
was  reported  IBM  Corp.  and  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  would  cooperate  on 
future  hardware  and  system  software 
development  and  some  interim  sys¬ 
tems  compatibility.  More  important 
to  those  at  TEC  were  the  two  compa¬ 
nies’  latest  products.  IBM’s  RS6000 
computers  were  turning  up  every¬ 
where  and  Apple  had  released  its  Sys¬ 
tem  7  for  the  Mac  earlier  in  the  spring. 
New  hardware  from  Apple  followed 
later  in  the  year,  including  its  first  big 
workstations  and  truly  portable  Mac. 

Unix-based  servers  exploiting  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing  were 
behind  front  ends  from  various  ven¬ 
dors,  some  of  whom,  such  as  Mycro- 
Tek  and  Digital  Technology  Interna¬ 
tional,  made  major  modifications  to 
their  systems  using  such  machines 
from  IBM  and  Sun  Microsystems. 

The  agreement  between  CText  and 
Atex  promises  to  bring  together  the 
former’s  OS/2-based  front  end  and 
the  latter’s  RS6000-based  pagination. 
By  fall,  Atex  had  unveiled  new  color 
systems  and  a  Macintosh  Preference 
terminal. 

Information  International  Inc. 
reached  agreement  with  Harris  Corp. 
to  market  the  latter’s  classified  ad 
pagination  system,  which  is  linked  to 


triple-I’s  classified  front  end  and  its 
Image  Network  Processor.  Tucson 
Newspapers  Inc.  was  triple-I’s  first 
customer  for  the  Harris  classified 
pagination.  Triple-I  also  received  a 
large  order  for  communications  and 
remote  imaging  from  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

After  about  three  years  of  work. 
System  Integrators  Inc.  released  an 
OS/2  version  of  its  Coyote  editorial 
software,  which  is  going  into  two 
large,  previously  announced  sites. 
Going  beyond  the  Coyote  emulation 
on  DOS  machines,  multitasking  Coy- 
ote/MTX  terminals  are  linked  to  the 
Tandem-resident  database  on  inde¬ 
pendently  operable  subnetworks  suit¬ 
able  for  newsroom  and  bureau  func¬ 
tions.  The  Washington  Post  and  Daily 
Oklahoman  are  the  first  big  Coyote/ 
MTX  customers. 

Pressing  ahead  with  its  work  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  Du  Pont-Camex 
also  found  other  newspaper  and 
magazine  customers  for  its  new 
Whirlwind  editorial  and  display  ad 
products. 

Smaller  system  vendors,  some 
fairly  new  arrivals,  showed  an  array 
of  products  based  on  PCs  and  Macs. 
It  seemed  what  was  not  already  run¬ 
ning  under  Microsoft’s  latest  Win¬ 
dows  release  would  be  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  Apple’s  System  7.  A  Windows 
version  of  the  popular  QuarkXPress 
design  and  layout  package  was  still  on 
the  way.  Later  in  the  year  Quark  Inc. 
announced  work  on  its  own  writing¬ 
editing  and  copy-management  prod¬ 
ucts  for  XPress,  filling  out  XPress  as 
its  own  publishing  system  and  offer¬ 
ing  more  to  others’  systems  built 
around  XPress. 

A  committee  of  vendors  assembled 
to  create  and  promote  the  Publishing 
Interchange  Language  showed  prog¬ 
ress  in  efforts  to  facilitate  transfer  of 
electronic  page  information  among 
different  prepress  systems.  Under  the 
proposed  standard,  layout  and  con¬ 
tent  information  about  pages  or  page 
elements  could  be  exchanged  in 
ASCII  form  between  the  systems. 
Unlike  OPI,  it  would  not  be  limited  to 
PostScript  images.  More  than  half  the 
committee  members  showed  or  an¬ 
nounced  products  that  complied  with 
initial  aspects  of  a  PI L  standard. 

Two  figures  who  were  applying 
artificial  intelligence  to  newspapering 
in  the  early  1980s  returned  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  early  last  year.  But  Marvin  Ber¬ 
lin’s  and  Michael  Stock’s  Artificial 
Intelligence  Technologies  Inc.  is  no 
longer  concerned  with  making  pagi¬ 
nation  work. 

AIT  promoted  products  for  intel¬ 
ligent  diagnostics  and  statistical  pro¬ 
cess  analysis  to  increase  both  manu¬ 
facturing  efficiency  and  revenue. 
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This  time  out,  AIT  is  working  with 
IBM  in  its  media  endeavors.  And  while 
it  offers  its  two  products  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  it  also  has  been  working  on 
large-scale,  long-range  projects  with  a 
couple  of  big,  as  yet  unnamed,  media 
corporations.  The  executives  said 
AIT  seeks  to  transform  newspaper 
companies  into  “information  utili¬ 
ties”  delivering  a  “spectrum  of  prod¬ 
ucts”  to  customers  through  any  of 
several  fast,  convenient  methods. 

Newspapers  that  intelligently  ex¬ 
ploit  their  databases  will  be  better 
able  to  use  them  for  their  own  mar¬ 
keting  and  for  users  wanting  a  consis¬ 
tently  useful  product,  according  to 
AIT.  Its  aim,  the  executives  said,  was 
to  introduce  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  solutions  that  not  only  improve 
ongoing  operations  but  also  fit  into 
long-range  objectives  to  transform 
the  newspaper  business. 

For  news  photography,  electronic 
picture  desks  remained  the  focus  of 
attention  in  1991,  but  other,  related 
equipment  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
process  showed  significant  promise. 

Associated  Press  installed  AP-Leaf 
picture  desks  at  more  than  half  its 
member  newspapers.  Its  PhotoStream 
digital  satellite  picture  delivery  net¬ 
work  was  not  yet  universally  avail¬ 
able.  Leaf  s  latest  software  was  made 
available,  and  the  company  was 
reportedly  working  on  a  product  to 
alleviate  potential  network  problems 
faced  by  larger  installations. 

Elsewhere,  Canadian  Press  was 
starting  up  its  PhotoNet  service  and 
Germany's  DPA  wire  service  began 
setting  up  an  electronic  network. 
Both  wires  use  Crosfield  systems. 

Other  vendors  remain  in  the  picture 
desk  picture,  however.  Sinclair  Com¬ 
munications  continued  picture  desk 
sales  in  Britain;  Levien  Instrument, 
marketing  its  product  as  a  color  pre¬ 
press  system,  had  two  installations  up 
and  running  at  U.S.  dailies;  Mycro- 
Tek  chose  for  its  offering  picture  desk 
technology  from  Total  Image  Corp. 

The  Macintosh  remained  a  popular 
platform  for  receiving  and  processing 
news  photos.  Virtually  all  picture 
desk  vendors  embraced  the  Mac  one 
way  or  another.  With  technology 
developed  by  Leaf  Systems,  AP  Leaf- 
desk  users  began  adding  networked 
Mac  workstations.  The  Mac-based 
Image  Management  System  from  Ni¬ 
kon  and  photo  receiver  from  Diwan 
were  tried  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  others.  In  its  expanding  lineup  of 
digital  photo  handling  equipment, 
Hasselblad  added  the  DITPort  SCSI 
device  to  send  image  data  from  its 
Dixel  transmitter  to  a  Macintosh.  T/ 
One  added  a  direct-to-Mac  package 
that  eliminates  the  need  for  an  inter- 

faced  PC  reciever. 

For  Mac-based  subscribers,  Press- 
Link  on-line  media  service  gave  dial¬ 
up  access  to  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Photo  Service  pictures  and  to 
the  KRTN  Photo  Archive.  Image 
compression  made  the  use  of  a  dial-up 
service  over  comparatively  slow 
landlines  possible  as  an  alternate 
route  for  KRTN  photos. 

In  January,  various  newspaper  and 
vendor  representatives  assembled  in 
Tampa  for  experimental  live  Super 
Bowl  photo  coverage.  From  Macin¬ 
toshes  at  the  stadium,  they  posted 
deadline  color  pictures  to  a  section 
reserved  on  PressLink  that  was  ac¬ 
cessed  by  newspapers  from  Canada 
to  Hawaii.  Other  photojournalists 
sent  shots  over  phone  lines  from 
Macs  in  the  same  trailer  directly  to 
Macs  at  their  newspapers. 

For  photographers  on  assignment, 
the  options  are  only  improving.  Three 
new  generations  of  image-capture 
devices  were  put  to  use  in  1991. 

For  local  scans,  Hasselblad  and 
Kodak  showed  new  compact  35mm 
film  scanners.  Leaf  Systems  showed 
Leafscan  models  for  both  35mm  and 
4"x5"  formats  and  Nikon  Electronic 
Imaging  topped  its  own  popular 
LS3500  film  scanner  with  a  smaller, 
lighter  model  offering  SCSI  or  GPIB 
interfaces,  eight-  or  12-bit  color,  auto¬ 
focus  and  a  prototype  autoloader. 

For  scanning  larger  transparent  and 
reflective  media,  newspapers  no 
longer  must  choose  between  compar¬ 
atively  lower-quality  scans  from 
smaller,  less  costly  CCD-based 
flatbed  scanners  and  high-quality 
scans  obtainable  from  large  drum 
scanners  using  photomultiplier  tubes. 

Three  U.S.  vendors  (and  a  fourth  in 
Europe)  had  desktop  drum  scanners 
on  the  market  last  year,  each  relying 
to  some  degree  on  a  desktop  com¬ 
puter  for  the  user  interface  and  color 
controls.  The  scanners  from  Optron¬ 
ics,  Howtek  and  Screen  combine 
something  of  the  smaller  size  and 
lower  price  of  flatbed  units  with  the 
high-quality  scans  of  PMT-based 
drum  scanners. 

A  second  category  of  devices,  port¬ 
able  negative  scanner-transmitters, 
are  also  getting  smaller  and  better. 
The  Hasselblad  Dixel,  a  digital  device 
by  original  design,  already  included 
image  compression.  The  latest  addi¬ 
tions  reported  are  its  built-in  color 
LCD  display  and  modem. 

On  the  way  to  their  own  digital 
devices.  Leaf  and  Nikon  brought  out 
improved  machines,  both  somewhat 
smaller  than  before  and  with  lighter, 
more  compact  color  LCD  screens.  To 
improve  image  density.  Leaf  uses  the 
same  CCD  sensors  it  put  into  its  film 
scanners.  Its  digital  model  will 

include  a  chip  for  JPEG  compression 
and  built-in  spooler  to  hold  up  to  200 
images.  Nikon  added  functionality 
and  convenience  to  its  color  telephoto 
transmitter.  The  coming  digital  mod¬ 
el’s  buffer  will  hold  more  than  100 
separations. 

In  1990,  Kodak  wedded  a  high-res¬ 
olution  CCD-based  analog-to-digital 
back  to  a  Nikon  F3,  creating  a  digital 
SLR.  Its  tethered  portable  disk  drive 
stores  hundreds  of  compressed  im¬ 
ages.  In  1991  the  Kodak  DCS  found 
its  way  to  newspapers,  which  are 
experimenting  with  it  to  good  effect. 
The  chief  benefits  are  images  of 
higher  resolution  than  is  possible  with 
still  video  cameras  and  the  ability  to 
pass  the  image  data  directly  to  com¬ 
puters  for  digital  processing. 

Kodak  supplies  communications 
software  for  downloading  the  digital 
image  data  to  a  Mac.  At  least  two 
newspapers  testing  the  Kodak  DCS 
have  considered  sending  images  back 
to  a  Mac  via  car  phone. 

With  high-quality  imaging  and 
faster  transmission  on  the  way  in,  still 
video  cameras  seemed  to  be  on  the 
way  out.  For  deadline  photos  where 
some  quality  can  be  sacrificed,  they 
are  still  in  use,  offering  a  compromise 
other  than  that  of  quality.  Though 
bulkier  than  SLRs  and  the  Kodak 
DCS,  they  require  no  scanning,  so 
images  can  be  immediately  transmit¬ 
ted  from  IV2  discs.  Neither  do  they 
hang  disc  drives  on  photographers’ 
hips  or  shoulders. 

Nevertheless,  still  video  images 
also  must  go  through  a  transmitter. 
For  this,  Sony  came  up  with  a  very 
compact  device,  and  Sony  technol¬ 
ogy  at  least  demonstrated  still  video’s 
potential  in  a  Defense  Department 
experiment  that  moved  compressed 
Desert  Shield  pictures  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  into  a  Macintosh  in 
Washington  for  subsequent  retrans¬ 
mission. 

With  images  arriving  electronically 
well  before  a  photographer  returns 
with  negatives,  or  perhaps  only  ever 
existing  as  image  data  captured  by  a 
digital  camera,  the  need  for  digital 
archiving  goes  beyond  convenience 
of  retrieval  and  availability  of  print/ 
negative  storage  space. 

Last  year  saw  the  arrival  of  many 
digital  storage  solutions  in  products 
from  Alphatronix  and  Sony,  Instant 
Image  and  Sinclair,  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stauffer  Media  Systems, 
Harland  Simon,  Technavia,  Multi-Ad 
Services  and  AXS  Optical  Technol¬ 
ogy  Resource. 

In  development  are  other  archiving 
solutions  for  Hasselblad’s  picture 
desk,  AP-Leaf  Systems  and  Ar¬ 
chetype’s  InterSep  OPI  server. 
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Dallas  Morning  News  came  at  the 
expense  of  its  archrival  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  which  folded. 

Belo  chairman  and  CEO  Robert  W. 
Decherd  said  the  “signal  moment”  in 
the  company’s  history  left  him  with 
mixed  emotions  because  the  price 
of  winning  one  of  the  nation’s  fiercest 
newspaper  wars  was  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald's  demise.  Belo  paid  $55  million  for 
its  assets. 

Nobody  could  say  how  much  Belo 
would  benefit,  but  the  harvest  was 
sure  to  be  hefty. 

Initially,  it  will  cost  more  to  service 
Times  Herald  subscribers — about 
25%  to  30%  more  in  production  and 
distribution  costs. 

James  Sheehan,  Belo  president  and 
CEO,  expected  the  News  would  gain 
100,000  to  125,000  in  daily  circulation 
from  the  Times  Herald,  150,000  to 
175,000  Sunday.  The  gains  could 
boost  circulation  revenues  as  much  as 
25%. 

The  Times  Herald  carried  about 
$90  million  worth  of  advertising  annu¬ 
ally,  but  data  suggest  “substantial 
discounts”  were  given,  Decherd  said. 
Executives  refused  to  estimate  how 
much  ad  revenue  would  move  to  the 
News,  which  was  raising  ad  rates  15% 
on  Jan.  15. 

Decherd  expressed  admiration  for 
Times  Herald  publisher  John  Buz- 
zetta,  who  paid  a  reported  $140  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Times  Herald  in  1988. 

“I  don’t  think  there  was  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  in  the  world  who 
could  make  it  work,”  Decherd  said. 

Sheehan  said  Buzzetta  got  hit  by  a 
weak  economy  and  the  lower  demo¬ 
graphic  profile  of  Times  Herald  read¬ 
ers. 
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When  the  Times  Herald  lowered  ad 
rates  to  lure  advertisers,  the  Morning 
News  did  not  match  it  and  held  to  its 
rate  card,  Decherd  said. 

Sheehan  said  Buzzetta  first 
approached  the  Morning  News  for  a 
joint  operating  agreement  in  1990  but 
was  rejected.  Last  May  Buzzetta  of¬ 
fered  to  sell,  but  he  rejected  Belo’s 
offer.  Last  August  the  sides  agreed  on 
a  price  for  the  assets  of  a  shut-down 
Times  Herald.  It  took  until  December 
for  the  Justice  Department  to  approve 
the  deal  after  buyers  were  sought 
without  success. 

Sheehan  anticipated  “intensifica¬ 
tion”  of  competition  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  in  the  region 
between  the  cities. 

Little  else  was  said  about  Belo.  Its 
nine-month  results  showed  revenues 
down  3.5%. 

Decherd  said  the  company  would 
benefit  in  the  fourth  quarter  from  a 
30(J-a-share  gain  from  a  settlement 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
issues  relating  to  the  amortization  of 
assets  from  four  television  stations. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Peter  Kann 
called  1991  “reasonably  satisfying” 
for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

Clamping  down  on  costs,  staff  and 
capital  expenditures,  the  company 
reduced  expenses  last  year.  It  paid 
down  debt  by  more  than  $160  million 
and  focused  on  new  products  such  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  classroom 
edition,  information  services,  and  a 
magazine.  It  lost  a  bid  to  buy  the  cable 
television  network  Financial  News 
Network. 

Kann  promised  more  new  products 
and  services  this  year,  saying, 
“Those  that  establish  roots  in  this 
harsh  business  climate  can  be 
expected  to  grow  and  prosper  as  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  improve.” 


The  company’s  strongest  peformer 
was  Telerate,  the  business  informa¬ 
tion  supplier,  whose  operating  profits 
grew  over  20%.  It  previously  an¬ 
nounced  a  fourth-quarter  1991  charge 
of  $32  million,  or  320  a  share,  to  write 
off  costs  of  developing  a  trading  ser¬ 
vice.  Instead,  it  invested  less  than  $10 
million  in  a  Japanese  company, 
Minex,  which  is  developing  a  similar 
service. 

Operating  income  showed  steady 
improvement  from  a  first-quarter 
decline  of  25%  to  an  expected  30% 
jump  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Kann  said 
he  was  “reasonably  confident”  of  a 
small  operating  profit  increase  for 
1991. 

He  took  encouragement  from  a 
“sharp  pickup”  in  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  late  last  year  at  its  flagship  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Including  the  write-off,  1991  net 
earnings  will  be  $67  million  to  $71 
million,  or  660  to  700  a  share,  he  said, 
compared  with  $106.9  million,  or 
$1.06  a  share  in  1990. 

Plans  call  for  extending  businesses 
into  new  markets  using  new  technol¬ 
ogy  and  forms  of  distribution.  That 
includes  extending  the  Journal  glob¬ 
ally  and  linking  it  with  other  Dow 
Jones  services. 

Kann  expected  no  sudden  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  this  year. 

President  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  Ken  Burenga  said  business  publi¬ 
cations  should  end  1991  with  operat¬ 
ing  profits  down  11%  from  1990, 
about  equal  to  the  drop  in  Journal  ad 
linage. 

The  increase  in  financial  linage 
recently  indicates  that  segment  is 
recovering.  General  advertising 
remains  soft,  however. 

He  said  the  Journal  has  not  resorted 
to  ad  giveaways  and  negotiated,  off- 
rate-card  deals,  “[ujnlike  most  others 
in  the  print  media.”  He  called  such 
tactics  bad  business  borne  of  market 
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weakness. 

The  Journal  finished  September 
with  circulation  down  5%.  It  was  hurt 
by  a  50%  single-copy  price  hike,  to 
750,  a  year  ago,  but  circulation  of  1.8 
million  leaves  it  the  nation’s  largest 
daily.  The  decline,  exacerbated  by 
the  economy,  was  more  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Single-copy  sales  account  for 
13%  of  circulation.  Subscription  cir¬ 
culation  also  declined. 

Operating  losses  at  the  Journal’s 
Asian  and  European  editions  de¬ 
clined. 

The  weekly  business  tabloid  Bar¬ 
ron’s  carried  10%  less  linage. 

Business  publications  cut  expenses 
2%  and  held  labor  costs  flat,  despite 
pay  hikes. 

Operating  profits  at  23  Ottaway 
dailies,  comprising  about  20%  of  Dow 
Jones,  declined  24%  through  nine 
months  last  year.  Five  showed  gains. 

Burrenga  expected  neither  a  signifi¬ 
cant  turnaround  nor  worsening  of 
conditions  this  year.  That  means  flat 
linage  at  Barron’s  and  the  Journal, 
with  ad  rates  rising  5%.  Ottaway 
expects  improved  operating  earnings. 

Executives  said  the  Journal’s 
regional  editions  bring  in  $40  million 
in  revenue  annually.  Spot  color  ads 
will  continue  this  year. 

With  Hearst  Corp.  Dow  Jones  will 
test  the  first  issue  of  SmartMoney 
magazine  in  March.  It  has  sold  50  ad 
pages. 

Gannett 

Last  year  was  Gannett  Company 
Inc.’s  “toughest”  since  it  went  public 
in  1967,  vice  chairman  and  chief 
financial  and  administrative  officer 
Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  said.  He 
expected  1991  revenues  to  drop  2%, 
its  second  year-to-year  revenue 
decline. 

Profit  margins  were  lower  in  news¬ 
papers,  broadcasting,  billboards.  He 
expected  to  end  the  year  with  net 
income  down  20%  to  about  $300  mil¬ 
lion. 

Debt  soared  last  year  to  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion,  thanks  to  $670  million  spent  to 
buy  Gannett  stock  from  the  former 
Gannett  Foundation,  now  Freedom 
Forum.  Gannett  plans  to  repay  $200 
million  a  year. 

It  postponed  a  customary  dividend 
increase. 

Gannett  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  John  J.  Curley  said  classified 
advertising  took  a  dive  in  January 
1991,  but  declines  lessened  steadily. 

To  compensate  for  shrinking  adver¬ 
tising,  Gannett  hiked  circulation 
prices.  Curley  said  55  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  86  papers  raised  circulation 
prices  last  year.  Most  papers  were 
charging  $1.50  on  Sunday,  and  that 
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price  will  ultimately  reach  $2,  but  he 
did  not  predict  when. 

Newspaper  division  president  Gary 
Watson  said  most  Gannett  papers 
were  charging  350  daily  but  some 
were  priced  at  400  and  500.  He  did  not 
rule  out  further  increases. 

Overall,  circulation  was  up  5.3%  as 
of  last  September.  Circulation 
revenue  was  expected  to  grow  6%  for 
the  year. 

Costs  rose  slightly  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  division  and  declined  in  broad¬ 
casting,  possibly  Gannett’s  “most 
difficult”  line  of  business,  Curley 
said. 

Watson  said  newspaper  staffs  were 
3%  smaller  last  year,  and  expenses  for 
paper  and  other  consumables  de¬ 
clined  5%. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  were  run¬ 
ning  4%  down  in  retail,  8%  lower  in 
classified. 

Losses  declined  35%  last  year  at 
the  Detroit  joint  operating  agency 
with  Knight-Ridder. 

At  USA  Today,  ad  pages  were  run¬ 
ning  4.4%  lower  and  losses  for  the 
year  were  expected  to  grow  to  $18 


million  to  $19  million. 

Curley  declared  the  1980s — a 
decade  marked  by  fast  deals  and 
soaring  prices  for  newspapers — over, 
saying  the  ’90s  represented  a  return  to 
“value”  investments. 

McCorkindale  said  there  are  more 
newspapers  on  the  market  now  than 
there  have  been  in  15  or  20  years,  but 
prices  were  too  high.  No  acquisitions 
were  pending. 

Newspaper  division  president  Gary 
Watson  said  Gannett  enters  1992  with 
the  view  that  the  worst  of  the  reces¬ 
sion  is  past.  It  will  continue  operating 
in  “an  austerity  mode”  until  it  sees 
improvements. 

For  this  year  Gannett  anticipates; 
newspaper  linage  to  decline  1%  to 
2%;  ad  rates  5%  to  6%  higher;  circula¬ 
tion  flat  or  up  1%  on  prices  3%  to  4% 
higher;  newsprint  consumption  flat  to 
down  2%  as  prices  remain  level;  pay¬ 
roll  flat  to  down  1%  as  pay  increases 
3%  to  4%. 

Knight-Ridder 

As  much  as  he  would  like  to  forget 
1991,  Knight  Ridder  Inc.  chairman 
and  CEO  James  Batten  said,  he  will 
not. 

The  nation’s  second  biggest  news¬ 
paper  publisher  took  “a  hammering,” 
and  for  the  first  time  in  15  years  will 
report  a  per-share  earnings  drop. 

Batten  called  the  current  downturn 
“the  worst  economic  climate  for 
newspapers  any  of  us  have  ever  seen 
in  our  careers.”  But  he  was  optimistic 
about  the  future,  saying  the  entire 
company  was  becoming  customer- 
centered. 

Despite  revenues  running  3% 
below  1990’s,  the  company  would 
have  posted  higher  earnings  last  year 
if  not  for  a  fourth-quarter,  $6  million 
charge  for  staff  reductions.  Batten 
said.  Fourth-quarter  revenues  were 
expected  to  be  flat. 

He  anticipated  K-R  would  close  the 
year  with  revenues  off  about  3%  and 
per-share  earnings  at  $2.45  to  $2.55, 
compared  with  $2.94  last  year. 

K-R  reduced  total  debt-to-capital 
ratio  to  near  35%  and  is  “positioned 
to  make  attractive  acquisitions  we 
believe  will  help  us  in  our  strategic 
efforts  to  become  less  dependent  on 
advertising-driven  businesses,”  Bat¬ 
ten  said. 

K-R  president  P.  Anthony  Ridder 
said  1991  newspaper  ad  revenues 
were  expected  to  come  in  9%  below 
1990’s.  Classified  will  be  off  14%. 
Operating  profits  will  fall  as  much  as 
20%,  after  $10  million  worth  of  job 
buyouts  in  the  second  half. 

Price  hikes  boosted  circulation 
revenue  9%  but  cost  “slight  and  tem¬ 
porary”  circulation  declines  at  some 

(See  FINANCIAL  on  page  58) 
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1991 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Gazette 
morning  222,000 
Gannett  Co. 
to 

Wehco  Media  Inc. 

(Parent  of  Arkansas  Democrat) 

Malvern  Daily  Record 
evening  5,700 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  of 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Michigan 

Mena  Star 
evening  2,958 

Indian  Nations  Communications 
Inc. 

of  McAlestar,  Okla. 
(Francis  D.  Stipe,  president) 
to 

Mena  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Mena,  Ark. 

(principal  stockholders:  James  D. 
and  Charles  W.  Lancaster  of 
Gasden,  Ala.) 


Broker:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services  of 
Troy,  Ala. 

represented  the  seller 


Russellville  Courier-Democrat 
evening  11,000 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  of 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

Paducah  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Kentucky 
(Paxton  family) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Worrell 


Searcy  Daily  Citizen 
evening  7,600 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  of 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

Paducah  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Kentucky 
(Paxton  family) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Worrell 


Stuttgart  Daily  Leader 
evening  4,000 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  of 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.  of 
Toronto) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 

(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 

44  Years  Nationwide  Personal  Service 


CONNECTICUT 

Middletown  Press 
evening  19,500 

Wodbridge  A.  “Woody”  D’Oench 
and  Russell  G.  “Derry”  D’Oench 
to 

Eagle  Publication  Co.  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  sellers 


FLORIDA 

Deland  Sun-News 
evening  7,700 

News-Journal  Corp.  of  Daytona, 
Fla. 
to 

General  Newspapers 
(wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp.  of 
Savannah,  Ga.) 

Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


IOWA 

Fairfield  Ledger 
evening  4,900 

Janet  McGiffin  Farber  and  family 
to 

Inland  Industries  Inc. 
(Murrary  family) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  seller 

MARYLAND 

Montgomery  Journal 
morning  42,200 
The  Journal  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  Times  Journal  Co.) 
to 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


Prince  George’s  Journal 
morning  38,300 
The  Journal  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  Times  Journal  Co.) 
to 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian  Star 
evening  26,796 
James  B.  Skewes 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker;  John  A.  Park  Jr.  &  Son  of 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  since  1985  has  represented  the  sellers  of  29  companies  publishing  a  total  of  35  daily 
newspapers.  In  1991,  despite  the  severe  recession,  we  closed  transactions  involving  a  total  of  seven  dailies: 


Greenville  (TX)  Herald-Banner, 

Malvern  (AR)  Daily  Record, 

Stuttgart  (AR)  Daily  Leader 

SELLER 

Worrell  Enterprises 

Boca  Raton,  FL 

PURCHASER 

American  Publishing 

West  Frankfort,  IL 

CIRCULATION 

20,600 

Middletown  (CT)  Press 

Woody  and  Derry  D’Oench 

Eagle  Publishing 

Pittsfield,  MA 

19,500 

Russellville  (AR)  Courier-Democrat, 

Searcy  (AR)  Daily  Citizen 

Worrell  Enterprises 

Boca  Raton,  FL 

Paducah  Newpapers 
Paducah,  KY 

18,700 

Fairfield  (lA)  Ledger 

McGiffin-Junkin  Family 

Inland  Industries 

Lenexa,  KS 

5,000 

During  the  past  seven  years  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  represented  the  sellers  in 
transactions.  We  closed  nine  separate  non-daily  transactions  in  1991  alone: 

17  non-daily  newspaper 

Sentinel  Newspapers 

Denver  (CO) 

SELLER 

Cowles  Media 

Minneapolis,  MN 

PURCHASER 

Five  separate  Denver-area 
newspaper  publishers 

CIRCULATION 

155,000 

Advance  Newspapers 

Grand  Rapids  (Ml) 

John  Morgan  and 

Hank  Meijer 

Badoud  Communications 
Charlottesville,  VA 

160,000 

Recorder  Newspapers 

Cincinnati  (OH) 

Gleaner  and  Journal 
Publishing 

Henderson,  KY 

SteppingStone  Publications 
Ft.  Mitchell  (KY) 

27,000 

Main  Street  Publications 

Livingston  County  (IL) 

Ronald  Zink 

American  Publishing 

West  Frankfort,  IL 

32,000 

Focus  Newspapers  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Kaercher/Roberts  75,000 

New  Brighton  (MN)  Portland,  ME  Long  Lake,  MN 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  concluded  12  years  as  the  nation’s  most  active  firm  in  representing  sellers  of 
daily  newspapers  and  non-daily  groups.  We  are  especially  proud  that  some  15  daily  newspaper  groups,  having  seen 
our  work  as  prospective  buyers,  have  engaged  us  in  just  the  past  three  years  to  assist  them  in  divesting  their  own 
daily  or  non-daily  newspapers.  We  are  equally  pleased  that  in  the  46  transactions  we  have  completed  in  the  past  seven 
years,  we  have  sold  newspapers  to  36  different  buyers,  demonstrating  the  depth  of  interest  in  newspaper  companies 
and  the  breadth  of  our  firm’s  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price  from  the  finest  possible  purchaser. 


Lee  E.  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen  Norman  R,  McMuIIin  David  L.  Dirks 

President  Executive  Vice  President  Vice  President  Vice  President 

Formerly  vice  president  Formerly  business  Formerly  president  of  Attorney,  formerly  with 

and  general  manager  of  manager  and  part  owner  Suburban  Newspapers  of  First  Amendment  law  firm 

Detroit  Free  Press;  the  of  Worthington  (MN)  Greater  St.  Louis,  in  New  York  City;  with 

nation’s  first  full-time  Daily  Globe;  with  Dirks,  Woodward  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 

newspaper-stock  analyst;  Van  Essen  &  Associates  Communications  of  Associates  since  1989. 

Dow  Jones  newsman  for  since  1986.  Dubuque  (lA),  and  Inland 

eight  years.  Press  Association. 

DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  MI  48009 


Phone:  313-646-4230 


Fax:  313-646-1624 
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Starkville  Daily  News 
morning  6,500 
Harris  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Morris  Newspaper 
Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga.) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


West  Point  Daily  Times  Leader 
morning  4,300 
Harris  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
(subsidiary  of  Morris  Newspaper 
Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga.) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Laconia  Evening  Call 
evening  11,(X)0 
Alma  Gallagher  Smith  and 
Lawrence  J.  Smith 
to 

George  J.  Foster  Co. 
(publisher  of  Foster’s  Democrat 
in  Dover,  N.H.) 

Broker:  Richard  L.  Hare  of 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
represented  the  Smiths 


NEW  MEXICO 

Carlsbad  Current  Argus 
evening  8,300 
Philip  F.  Buckner 
(president,  Buckner  News  Alliance) 
to 

Ned  Cantwell  and  David  Martens 


THERE  IS 
A  DIFFERENCE 

If  you  are 
thinking  of  selling 
your  newspaper  .  .  . 
we  should  talk 


Always  professional 
and  confidential  Chuck  Berky 

C.  Berky  &  Associates  Inc. 
Consultants  •  Appraisers  •  Brokers 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy  •  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
Phone  (407)  368-4352 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  Daily  News 
morning 
Tribune  Co. 
to 

Maxwell  Communications 
Terms:  Tribune  Co.  paid  Maxwell 
Communications  to  take  the  News 
and  its  liabilities,  estimated  at  about 
$100  million 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Daily  Southerner,  Tarboro 
evening  6,500 
Julius  R.  Creech 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  C.  Berky  &  Associates 
of  Boca  Raton, 

Fla.,  represented  the  Creech  family 


OKLAHOMA 

Poteau  Daily  News  &  Sun 
morning  5,400 

Indian  Nations  Communications 
Inc. 

(Frank  and  Gene  Stipe, 
and  James  J.  Monroe) 
to 

LeFlore  County  Newspapers 
(James  M.  McGinnis  and 
Wally  Burchett) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Daily  News  of  Huntingdon 
morning  11,066 
Joseph  F.  Biddle 

to  George  Sample  Sr.  and  George 
Sample  Jr.,  of  Corry,  Pa. 

Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


Tyrone  Daily  Herald 
evenings  2,437 
Joseph  F.  Biddle 
to 

George  Sample  Sr.  and  George 
Sample  Jr.,  of  Corry,  Pa. 
Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


TEXAS 

Bonham  Daily  Favorite 
evening  3,500 
Bonham  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Indian  Nations  Communications 
Inc. 

of  Cushing,  Okla. 

(Frank  Stipe  and  James  J.  Monroe) 


Dallas  Times  Herald 
morning  200,730 
Times  Herald  Printing  Co. 
(John  Buzzetta) 
to 

A.  H.  Belo  Corp. 
(Dallas  Times  Herald) 
price:  $55  million 


Greenville  Herald-Banner 
morning  1 1 ,000 
Worrell  Enterprises 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


VIRGINIA 

Alexandria  Journal 
morning  5,200 
The  Journal  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  Times  Journal  Co.) 
to 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


Arlington  Journal 
morning  8,300 
The  Journal  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  Times  Journal  Co.) 
to 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


Fairfax  Journal 
morning  55,000 
The  Journal  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  Times  Journal  Co.) 
to 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


1991 

NON-DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

ALASKA 

All-Alaska  Weekly 
Andy  Williams 
to 

Joe  Sitton 


Delta  Paper 

1,100 

TriDelta  Inc. 
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(Loretta  Nistler,  Patty  Dull 
and  Chris  Brann) 
to 

Alaska  Rural  Newapapers 
(John  Lindauer) 


Fairbanks  Tribune 
John  Lindauer 
to 

Joe  Sitton 

(publisher  of  All-Alaska  Weekly; 
the  papers  were  merged  upon 
purchase) 


ARIZONA 

Canyon,  Shopper,  Flagstaff 
Mark  Wallis 
to 

Western  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Joseph  Soldwedel,  president) 


Flagstaff  Views 
Mark  Wallis 
to 

Western  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Joseph  Soldwedel,  president) 


Kingman  Booster 
Brehm  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Western  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Joseph  Soldwedel,  president) 


Mohave  Country  Weekender 
Western  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Joseph  Soldwedel,  president) 
to 

NewsWest  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Brehm 
Communications) 


Mohave  Valley  News 
5,200 

Western  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Joseph  Soldwedel,  president) 
to 

NewsWest  Publishing 
(subsidiary  of  Brehm 
Communications) 


ARKANSAS 

Dardanelle  Post-Dispatch 

2,000 

Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  of 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

Paducah  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Kentucky 
(Paxton  family) 
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LaVilla  News 
4,160 

Cooper  Communities  Inc.  of 
Bella  Vista,  Ark. 

(Roger  McMennamy,  president) 
to 

Benton  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  of 
Benton,  Ark. 

(Sam  M.  Hodges,  president) 
Broker;  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Troy,  Ala., 
represented  the  buyer 


Shoppers  Guide,  Mena 

11,000 

Indian  National  Communications 
Inc. 

(Francis  D.  Stipe,  president) 
to 

Mena  Newspapers  Inc. 
(principal  stockholders;  James  D. 
and  Charles  W.  Lancaster  of 
Gasden,  Ala.) 

Broker;  Jim  Hall  Media  Services  of 
Troy,  Ala., 
represented  the  seller 


The  Waldren  News 

2,212 

Indian  Nations  Communications 
Inc. 

(Francis  D.  Stipe,  president) 
to 

Mena  Newspapers  Inc. 
(principal  stockholders;  James  D. 
and  Charles  W.  Lancaster  of 
Gasden,  Ala.) 

Broker;  Jim  Hall  Media  Serv’ices  of 
Troy,  Ala., 
represented  the  seller 


Waldron  News  Bulletin 

6,000 

Indian  Nationals  Communications 
Inc. 

(Francis  D.  Stipe,  president) 
to 

Mena  Newspapers  Inc. 
(principal  stockholders;  James  D. 
and  Charles  W.  Lancaster  of 
Gasden,  Ala.) 

Broker;  Jim  Hall  Media  Services  of 
Troy,  Ala., 
represented  the  seller 


White  County  Merchant  Shopper 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  of 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

Paducah  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Kentucky 
(Paxton  family) 


CALIFORNIA 

Azusa  Herald 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newpapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 


Big  Bear  Life  and  The  Grizzly 
10,450 

Bob  Wood  and  Shirley  Wood 
to 

Desert  Community  Newspapers 
Inc. 

(subsidiary  of  Brehm 
Communications  Inc.) 
Broker;  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


Belvedere  Citizen 
Northeast  Newspapers 
(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 

(subsidiary  of  Community  Media 
Enterprises) 

Broker;  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure: 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 


(Continued  from  page  47) 
Covina  Press  Courier 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 


Diamorul  Bar  Highlander 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 


Eagle-Rock  Sentinel 
Northeast  Newspapers 
(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 

(subsidiary  of  Community  Media 
Enterprises) 

Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


Eastside  Journal 
Northeast  Newspapers 
(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 

(subsidiary  of  Community 
Media  Enterprises) 

Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 

(subsidiary  of  Community  Media 
Enterprises) 

Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


Huntington  Beach  Harbor-Sun 
Journal 

8,700  free  distribution 
Journal  Newspapers  of  Seal  Beach, 
Calif, 
to 

West  Coast  Community 
Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of 

Independent  News  Corp.  of 
West  Warwick,  R.I., 
president  Ted  Holmberg) 


Iselton  Journal 

Clint  Haywood  and  Walt  Little 
to 

Gibson  Radio  and  Publishing  Co. 
of  Vallejo,  Calif. 

(David  Payne,  president 
and  publisher) 


La  Puente  Highlander 
Golden  West  Pliblishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 


(subsidiary  of 

Community  Media  Enterprises) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


Mountain  Courier-News 
of  Crestline 
2,450 

Allen  P.  McCombs 
(publisher,  Chino  (Calif.) 
Champion) 
to 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


Needles  and  Mohave  Valley  Times 
Laughlin  Publishing  (To. 
(Michael  and  Mary  Sunderman) 
to 

NewsWest  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Brehm 
Communications) 


Oroville  Digger 
17,000 
Mel  Peterson 
to 

David  Miller  and 
Jim  Hanseder 

Broker:  John  Cribb  of  Cribb  Media 
Service,  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 


El  Sereno  Star 
Northeast  Newspapers 
(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 

(subsidiary  of  Community 
Media  Enterprises) 

Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin-News 
Northeast  Newspapers 
(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 

(subsidiary  of  Community  Media 
Enterprises) 

Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


River  News-Herald 
Clint  Haywood  and 
Walt  Little 
to 

Gibson  Radio  and  Publishing  Co. 
of  Vallejo,  Calif. 

(David  Payne,  publisher  and 
president) 


Glendora  Press 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 


Hacienda  Heights  Highlander 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 


Highlarul  Park  News  Herald 
&  Journal 

Northeast  Newspapers 


Lindsay  Gazette 
2,700 

John  and  Nora  McNall 
to 

Mineral  King  Publications 
(subsidiary  of  Hill  Newspapers 
of  Oakland,  Calif.) 
B’^oker:  Pacific  Marketing 
Resources  Inc.  of  Moraga, 
Calif,  represented  the  buyers 


Mount  Washington  Star  Review 
Northeast  Newspapers 
(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 


RossmorelLos  Alamitos  Journal 
Journal  Newspapers  of 
Seal  Beach,  Calif, 
to 

West  Coast  Community 
Newspapers  Inc. 

(subsidiary  of  Independent  News 
Corp.  of  West  Warwick,  R.I., 
Ted  Holmberg,  president) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 


Rowlands  Heights  Highlander 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 
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San  Dimas  Highlander 
Golden  West  f^blishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 


Santa  Maria  Buyers  Guide 
40,000 

Marjorie  and  David  Dilworth 
to 

Hamilton  Diversified  Services 
of  Pauma  Valley,  Calif. 
Brokers:  Pacific  Marketing 
Resources  Inc. 

and  Gauger  Associates,  both  of 
Moraga,  Calif., 
represented  the  sellers 


Saratoga  News 

10,000 

Peninsula  Community  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  Tribune  Co. 
of  Chicago) 
to 

Metro  Publishing  Ltd. 


Seal  Beach  Journal 

22,000 

Journal  Newspapers  of 
Seal  Beach,  Calif, 
to 

West  Coast  Community 
Newspapers  Inc. 

(subsidiary  of  Independent  News 
Corp.)  of  West  Warwick,  R.I. 
Ted  Holmberg,  president) 


South  Pasadena  Journal 
Northeast  Newspapers 
(Oran  Asa,  publisher) 
to 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers 

(subsidiary  of  Community  Media 
Enterprises) 

Broker:  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 

U.  The  National  College  Newspaper 
circulated  as  insert  in 
400  college  newspapers 
Albert  Ehringer 
to 

Winsford  Corp. 
(Sweetland  family  of 
Los  Angeles) 


Walnut  Highlander 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 
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West  Covina  Highlander 
Golden  West  Publishing 
(Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.) 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 

COLORADO 

Arvada  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

WestEdit  Inc. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 


Aurora  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

WestEdit  Inc. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 


Broomfield  Enterprise  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media 
to 

Boulder  Publishing  Inc. 
(subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.) 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 


Crested  Butte  Mountain  Sun 
Perkins  Sams 
to 

Gunnison  Communications  Inc. 
(Jerry  L.  Brock) 


Englewood  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

Macari-Healy  Publishing  Co. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 

Glenwood  Springs  Class  Acts 
15,()()0  quarterly 
Steve  and  Alice  Larson 
to 

Harrison  and  Donnie  Cochran 
Broker:  John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media 
Service,  Bozeman,  Montana, 
represented  the  seller 

Gunnison  Country  Times 
Perkins  Sams 
to 


Gunnison  Communications  Inc. 
(Jerry  L.  Brock) 


Highland  Ranch  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

Macari-Healy  Publishing  Co. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 


Lakewood  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

WestEdit  Inc. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 


Littleton  Independent 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

Macari-Healy  Publishing  Co. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 


Lowry  Airman 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

Aurora  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 


North  Weld  Herald 

2,200 

George  Hatch 
to 

Keith  Hanson 

Broker:  Michael  Lindsey,  Media 
Consultants  Inc., 
represented  the  seller 


Northglenn-Thornton 

Sentinel 

Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

Westminster  Window  Inc. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 
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Westminster  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

Westminster  Window  Inc. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 

Western  Slope  Bargain  Hunter 
9,000 

Steve  and  Alice  Larson 
to 

Harrison  and  Donnie  Cochran 
Broker:  John  T.  Cribb, 

Cribb  Media  Service, 
Bozeman,  Montana,  represented  the 
seller 


Wheat  Ridge  Sentinel 
Cowles  Media  Co. 
to 

WestEdit  Inc. 

Broker:  Lee  Diilcs  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Cowles 

Windsor  Beacon 
2,800 

George  Hatch 
to 

Keith  Hansen 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  Media 
Consultants  Inc.,  represented 
the  seller 


FLORIDA 

Deltona  Enterprise 
3,900 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp., 
Savannah,  Ga. 
to 

News-Journal  Corp., 
Daytona  Beach,  Ha. 
Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


Flagler  Grapevine 
7,600  free  distribution 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp., 
Savannah,  Ga. 
to 

News-Journal  Corp., 
Daytona  Beach,  Ha. 
Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


Jacksonville  Shopping  Guide 
152,000  free  distribution 


Gooahead  U.S.A.  Inc. 
to 

Can  Media,  Jax  Inc. 
(Gary  Moggach,  president) 
Broker:  Milton  Beckerman  of 
Beckerman  Associates  Inc., 
Medeira  Beach,  Ha., 
represented  the  seller 


Laker  of  Land  O’ Lakes 
21,500  free  distribution 
Heiuy  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Republic  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Farragut,  Tenn. 
Broker:  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica 
Brokers,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
represented  the  seller 


Tallahassee  Advertiser 
Barbara  Fincher 
to 

Ryan  and  Tessa  Phillips 
Broker:  Milton  Beckerman  of 
Beckerman  Associates  Inc., 
Medeira  Beach,  Ha., 
represented  the  seller 


TV  Preview  of  Orlando 
147,000  monthly 
John  and  Mary  McKey 
to 

Rob  and  Kim  Molnar 


GEORGIA 

The  Forum  of  Forsyth  County 
Oak  Tree  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Isaac  and  Deborah  Lang  and 
Allan  and  Cathy  Lipsett 


South  Georgia  Shopper 
Aaron  Blanto 
to 

Ryan  Phillips 
(owner,  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Advertiser) 

Broker:  Lincoln  A.  Mayo  of 
Beckerman  Associates  Inc., 
Madeira  Beach,  Fla. 


ILLINOIS 

Bolingbrook  Sun 
5,000 

Sun  Newspaper  Group 


(Harold  White,  owner) 
to 

Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego 


Cornbelt  Marketplace 
Today 

24,000  free  distribution 
Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  seller 


El  Paso  Record 

1,200 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  seller 


Fairbury  Blade 
2,600 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  seller 

Fox  Valley  Sun 
4,100 

Sun  Newspaper  Group 
(Harold  White,  owner) 
to 

Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego 


Lisle  Sun 
4,100 

Sun  Newspaper  Group 
(Harold  White,  owner) 
to 

Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego 


Naperville  Sun 
20,000 

Sun  Newspaper  Group 
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(Harold  White,  owner) 
to 

Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego 


Onarga  Leader-Review 

1,100 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  seller 


Romeoville  Sun 
1,500 

Sun  Newspaper  Group 
(Harold  White,  owner) 
to 

Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego 


Sun  Saver 

Sun  Newspaper  Group 
(Harold  White,  owner) 
to 

Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego 

IOWA 

Ames  Advertiser 
26,400 

Gladys  Van  Drie  Randall 
and  the  Rudy  Van  Drie 
Residuary  Trust 
to 

Partnership  Press  Inc.  of  Ames 
(Gary  Gerlach,  president) 
Broker:  John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media 
Service,  Bozeman,  Montana, 
represented  the  seller 


Boone  Shopping  News 

11,700 

Gladys  Van  Drie  Randall 
and  the  Rudy  Van  Drie 
Residuary  Trust 
to 

Partnership  Press  Inc.  of  Ames 
(Gary  Gerlach,  president) 
Broker:  John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media 
Service,  Bozeman,  Montana, 
represented  the  seller 


Britt  News-Tribune 

2,000 

Jerry  Wiseman  and 


Joe  Fokken 
to 

Keith  Clarkson 

Broker:  John  van  der  Linden  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa, 
represented  the  seller 


Corwith  Herald 
Jerry  Wiseman  and 
Joe  Fokken 
to 

Keith  Clarkson 

Broker:  John  van  der  Linden  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa, 
represented  the  seller 


Dows  Advocate 
800 

Eldon  and  Sharon  Walbaum 
to 

Alstar  Publications  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
(David  Parker) 


Gowrie  News 

1,700 

James  C.  and  Annis  M.  Patton 
to 

Robert  Patton  and  Nancy  Vogt 
Consultant:  John  van  der  Linden 
of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 


Schaller  Herald 
800 

Terry  and  Nancy  Holub 
to 

Betty  Bailey 

Broker:  John  van  der  Linden 
of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa, 
represented  the  sellers 


Town  &  Country  Advertiser 
Jerry  Wiseman  and 
Joe  Fokken 
to 

Keith  Clarkson 

Broker:  John  van  der  Linden  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa, 
represented  the  sellers 


West  Liberty  Index 
1,900 

Jerry  and  Janey  Westra 
to 

Wally  H.  Johnson  of 
New  London,  N.H. 
Broker:  John  van  der  Linden  of 


Spirit  Lake,  Iowa, 
represented  the  sellers 


KANSAS 

Hutchinson  Bee 
26,000  free  distribution 
Jack  Sampson 
to 

Hutchinson  Publishing  Co. 
(The  Hutchinson  News) 


Four  County  Shopper 
Jim  and  Susie  Cooper 
to 

Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune 

KENTUCKY 

Berea  Citizen 

3,700 

Dickson  Media 
(Gary  Greene,  president) 
to 

Citizen  Publishing 
(Chris  Ottaway) 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 


Boone  County  Recorder 
6,800 

Gleaner  and  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
(Walter  Dear,  president) 
to 

SteppingStone  Publications  Inc. 

(Gene  Clabes,  president) 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 


Campbell  County  Recorder 
2,800 

Gleaner  and  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
(Walter  Dear,  president) 
to 

SteppingStone  Publications  Inc. 

(Gene  Clabes,  president) 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 


Carlisle  County  News 
James  Payne 
to 

Chris  McGehee 

(president,  Meade  County  (Ky.) 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Messenger 

Broker:  Dick  Smith  of  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co., 

Clarksburg,  Md.  represented 
both  buyer  and  seller 


County  Exchange 
21,000  free  distribution 
Dickson  Media 
(Gary  Greene,  president) 
to 

Citizen  Publishing 
(Chris  Ottaway) 

Broker;  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 


Kenton  County 
Connection 

Gleaner  and  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
(Walter  Dear,  president) 
to 

SteppingStone  Publications  Inc. 

(Gene  Clabes,  president) 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 


Kenton  Countv  Recorder 

2,\6q 

Gleaner  and  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
(Walter  Dear,  president) 
to 

SteppingStone  Publications  Inc. 

(Gene  Clabes,  president) 
Broker;  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 

LaRue  County  Herald-News 
3,400 

Robert  and  Celia  McDonald 
to 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
Inc. 

(division  of  Landmark 
Communications  Inc.) 

Livingston  Ledger 

2,500 

Juliette  Magee-Stone 
to 

Chris  McGehee 

(president,  Meade  County  (Ky.) 
Messenger 

Broker;  Dick  Smith  of  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co., 

Clarksburg,  Md.  represented 
both  buyer  and  seller 


West  Kentucky  News 
10,000  free  distribution 
Juliette  Magee-Stone 
to 

Chris  McGehee 

(president,  Meade  County  (Ky.) 
Messenger 

Broker:  Dick  Smith  of  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co., 

Clarksburg,  Md.  represented 
both  buyer  and  seller 


Wickliffe  Advance-Yeoman 
3,400 

Juliette  Magee-Stone 
to 

Chris  McGehee 

(president,  Meade  County  (Ky.) 
Messenger 

Broker:  Dick  Smith  of  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co., 

Clarksburg,  Md.  represented 
both  buyer  and  seller 


MAINE 

Ellsworth  American 
13,000 

James  Russell  Wiggins 
to 

Alan  L.  Baker 

MARYLAND 

Bowie  Register 
to 

Record  Publishing  Co. 


Crofton  Register 
to 

Record  Publishing  Co. 


The  New  Paper 
to 

Record  Publishing  Co. 


Wheaton-Kensington 

News 

to 

Record  Publishing  Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Billerica  News 

2,000 

Stanley  J.  Bocko 
to 

Bay  State  Newspaper  Co.  Inc. 


(affiliate  of  North  Shore  Weeklies 
Inc.) 

Broker:  C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  Media 
Consultants  &  Associates, 
Arlington,  Mass.,  represented 
the  buyer 


Burlington  News 
3,200 

Peter  B.  Blume 
to 

Bay  State  Newspaper  Co.  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  North  Shore  Weeklies 
Inc.) 

Broker:  C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  Media 
Consultants  &  Associates, 
Arlington,  Mass.,  represented 
the  seller 

Cambridge  Chronicle 
14,000 

Dole  Publishing 
to 

Bay  State  Newspaper  Co.  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  North  Shore  Weeklies 
Inc.) 


Chelmsford  Newsweekly 

3,500 

Edward  J.  Krasnecki 
to 

Bay  State  Newspaper  Co.  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  North  Shore  Weeklies 
Inc.) 

Broker:  C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  Media 
Consultants  &  Associates, 
Arlington,  Mass.,  represented 
the  buyer 


Melrose  Free  Press 

6,000 

Melrose  Free  Press  Inc. 
(Frank  Schueler  of  Melrose,  Mass.) 
to 

North  Shore  Weeklies  Inc. 
Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  buyer 


New  England  Entertainment  Digest 

5,500 

KLM  Communications  Inc. 
(Robert  H.  and  Michael  R. 
McCaffery) 
to 

Robert  Taylor 

(Taylor  Publications  of  Portland, 
Conn.) 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French 
represented  the  seller 
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Somerville  Journal 
13,000 

Dole  Publishing 
to 

Bay  State  Newspaper  Co.  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  North  Shore  Weeklies 
Inc.) 

MICHIGAN 

Advance  Newspapers 
(11  community  papers  in 
Grand  Rapids  area) 
161,000  combined  circulation 
Valley  Media 

(John  Morgan  and  Hank  Meijer) 
to 

Badoud  Communications  of 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 


Lakeshore  Times, 

North  Muskegon 
6,800 

Muskegon  Buyers’  Guide 
to 

Lakeshore  Times  Inc. 
(Scott  Sullivan,  Lynda  Doran 
and  Ira  Socol) 

MINNESOTA 

Blackduck  American 

2,000 

Bernard  and  Kathryn  Elhard 
to 

Park  Communications  Inc. 


East  Range  Shopper 
!  4,900  free  distribution 

I  Ed  and  Karen  Kellog 

I  to 

I  Ron  and  Sue  Hatpin 

Broker:  John  Cribb,  Cribb  Media 
I  Service,  Bozeman,  Montana, 

j  represented  the  seller 


Focus  Newspapers 
(4  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Minneapolis  suburbs) 
75,000  combined  distribution 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 
to 

James  D.  Kaercher  and 
Richard  Roberts 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  seller 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Webster  Progress 
3,000 

Harris  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Morris  Newspaper 
Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga.) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.  of 
Toronto) 

Broker:  Henry  Ansbachei  Inc. 
of  New  York  City 
represented  the  seller 


MISSOURI 

Braymer  Bee 
1,436 

Lee  and  Pat  Pryor 
to 

Chadwick  Communications  Inc. 
(Ann  Chadwick,  president) 


NEVADA 

Laughlin  Gambler 
Western  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

NewsWest  Publishing 
(subsidiary  of  Brehm 
Communications  Inc. 
of  San  Diego) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Bristol  Enterprise 
2,500 

New  England  Electrotype  of  N.H. 
Inc. 
to 

White  Mountain  Publishing 
Partnership 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 


Littleton  Courier 
6,641 

New  England  Electrotype  of  N.H. 
Inc. 
to 

White  Mountain  Publishing 
Partnership 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 

North  Country  Weekly 
15,000  free  distribution 
Mountain  Media,  Inc. 
to 

White  Mountain  Publishing 
Partnership 


Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 

Record  Citizen 
4,000 

Mountain  Media,  Inc. 
to 

White  Mountain  Publishing 
Partnership 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 


The  Reporter  of  North  Conway 
4,469 

New  England  Electrotype  of  N.H. 
Inc. 
to 

White  Mountain  Publishing 
Partnership 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 


The  Reporter  of  North  Conway 
4,469 

White  Mountain  Publishing 
Partnership 
to 

Caroline  L.  Cole  and 
Bernard  D.  Zelitch 
Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller, 
and  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates, 
served  as  consultants  to  the 
buyers. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


when  you  sell . . . 

We  save  you  a  lot  ol  aggravation. 
We  screen  out  the  dreamers  and 
present  only  qualified  buyers.  We 
personally  visit  to  take  the  listing  so 
we  get  a  good  perspective  on  your 
newspaper  property. 

N.y.  *  Pennsylvania  •  M.J. 
Maine  •  Vermoni  •  M.  H. 
Massachusetts 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Media  Consultants 
&  Associates 
4  Water  St. 

Arlington,  MA 
02174 

^  (617)  643-1863 


Personal  Service 


i 


(Continued  from  page  53) 
Salem  Observer 
5,400 

Richard  Noyes 
to 

Arthur  J.  Mueller  Jr. 


Sunvner/Skiweek 
18,000  distribution 
Mountain  Media,  Inc. 
to 

White  Mountain  Publishing 
Partnership 

Broker'  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 


NEW  JERSEY 

Two  River  Times  of  Red  Bank 
(75%  interest) 

10,000 

Claudia  Ansorge,  publisher 
to 

Geraldo  Rivera 
Price:  reported  $400,000 

NEW  MEXICO 

Eunice  Press 
1,033 

Golden  West  Free  Press  Inc. 
(Bill  J.  Beckham,  George  Finley 
and  Jannie  L.  Lee) 
to 

Clyde  J.  and  Judith  M.  McLaughlin 
Broker:  Lon  Williams, 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  sellers 

Jal  Record 
1,272 

Golden  West  Free  Press  Inc. 
(Bill  J.  Beckham,  George  Finley 
and  Jannie  L.  Lee) 
to 

Clyde  J.  and  Judith  M.  McLaughlin 
Broker:  Lon  Williams, 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  sellers 

NEW  YORK 

East  Hampton  Star 
(Minority  interest  plus  option 
to  acquire  additional  shares 
up  to  50%  interest) 

15,000 

Helen  S.  Rattray 
to 

Arthur  L.  Carter 


Hopscotch 

7,000 

Donald  and  Jane  Evans 
to 

Bluffton  (Ohio)  News 
(Tom  and  Marilyn  Fdwards) 
Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 


Our  Town,  New  York  City 
to 

Manhattan  Publishing  Corp. 
(News  Communications  Inc.) 


Sag  Harbor  Herald 
(Minority  interest  plus  option 
to  acquire  additional  shares 
up  to  50%  interest) 
Helen  S.  Rattray 
to 

Arthur  L.  Carter 


Washington  County  Post 
Manchester  Newspapers  of 
Granville,  N.Y. 
to 

Peter  J.  Gardner  of 
Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Bethel  Herald 

Julius  R.  Creech  and  family 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  C.  Berky  &  Associates, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
represented  the  sellers 


Edgecomb  Review 
Julius  R.  Creech  and  family 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto) 

Broker:  C.  Berky  &  Associates, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
represented  the  sellers 

Franklin  Times 
9,000 

Fred  P.  Johnson 
to 

Franklin  County  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Gary  R.  Cunard  and 
Joe  Albrecht  of  Albrecht 
Newspapers  Inc.) 


Broker:  Lewis  H.  Lawrence  of 
Fuquay-Varina,  N.C. 


Randolph  Guide  of  Asheboro 
Barron  and  Barbara  Mills 
to 

Bob  and  Jackie  E>err 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dickey  County  Leader 
Jim  and  Alice  Anderson 
to 

Kelly  Publishing  Inc. 
(Dennis  Kelly,  president) 


Oakes  Times 
Jim  and  Alice  Anderson 
to 

Kelly  Publishing  Inc. 
(Dennis  Kelly,  president) 

OKLAHOMA 

Atoka  Indian  Citizen 
1,500 

Charlie  Bonner 
to 

Steve  and  Kathy  McGilberry 


Barnsdall  Times 
1,225 

Kathy  and  Duane  Magnauck 
to 

Bob  and  Yvonne  Evans 
and  Wimp  and  Lacy  (Evans)  Patrick 


Clayton  Today 
1,300 

American  Press 
(Jim  F.  Nicholson) 
to 

Mitch  and  Sandy  Mullin 


Moore  American 
Engleman  Newspapers 
to 

Oran  Redden 


Penny  Pincher  of  Moore 
Engleman  Newspapers 
to 

Oran  Redden 


Perkins  Journal 
2,335 
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Indian  Nations  Communications 
of  Cushing,  Oklahoma 


Talihina  American 
1,610 

American  Press 
(Jim  F.  Nicholson) 
to 

Mitch  and  Sandy  MuIIin 


Vian  Tenkiller  News 
Joe  and  Martha  Johnson 
to 

Bob  and  E>arla  Lowder 


Wilburton  Latimer  County 
Today 

American  Press 
(Jim  F.  Nicholson) 
to 

Mitch  and  Sandy  Mullin 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mount  Union  Times 
Joseph  F.  Biddle 
to 

George  Sample  Sr.  and 
George  Sample  Jr.  of  Corry,  Pa. 
Broker.  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


Raystown  County  Shopper 
Joseph  F.  Biddle 
to 

George  Sample  Sr.  and 
George  Sample  Jr.  of  Corry,  Pa. 
Broker.  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  of 
New  York  City 


TENNESSEE 

The  DemocratITellico  Leader 
3,150 

Monroe  County  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
to 

County  Publishers  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  John  M.  Jones 
Newspapers,  Gieeneville,  Term.) 
Broken  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica 

Brcdcers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 


Nashville  Business  and  Lifestyles 
21,590 


Southeast  Magazines  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  Persis  Coip. ,  Honolulu) 
to 

SJB  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
Broker  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica 

Brewers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 


Pony  Express 
6,000  fr^  distribution 
Monroe  County  Publishing  Co.  me. 
(Dan  Hicks  Jr.) 
to 

County  Publishers  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  John  M.  Jones 
Newspapers,  Greeneville,  Tenn.) 
Broker.  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 

TEXAS 

Area  Spotlight  of  Kermit 
13,865  free  circulation 
Golden  West  Free  Press  Inc. 
(Bill  J.  Beckham,  George  Finley 
and  Jannie  L.  Lee) 
to 

Clyde  J.  and  Judith  M.  McLaughlin 
Bitter  Lon  Williams, 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 

Cameron  Herald 
3,700 

Frank  Luecke 
to 

Wayne  Green  and  wife 
Broker.  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas,  represented  the  seller 


North  Ellis  County  Review 

2,100 

Dena  Pearce 
to 

Mark  Bilamowicz 
Bremen  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas,  represented  the  seller 

Northside  People 
25,000  controlled  circulation 
Banc  One  Capital  Partners  et  al 
to 

Kay  McCord  interests 
Broker.  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas,  represented  the  seller 


Park  Cities  People 
9,850 

Banc  One  Capital  Partners  et  al 
to 

Kay  McCord  interests 
Broker.  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas,  represented  the  seller 

Sealy  News 
4,100 

Mescal  Solomon,  Earl  Luedecke 
and  Wilma  Petrusek 
to 

Jim  Chionisini  and 
Jim  Grimes 

Shiner  Gazette 
4,100 

Strauss  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Tex  and  Sally  Rogers 

Wink  Bulletin 
1,165 

Golden  West  Free  Press  Inc. 
(Bill  J.  Beckham,  George  Fmley 
and  Jannie  L.  Lee) 
to 

Clyde  J.  and  Judith  M.  McLaughlin 
Broken  Lon  Williams, 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 


Winkler  County  News 
3,441 

Golden  West  Free  Press  Inc. 
(Bill  J.  Beckham,  George  Finley 
and  Jannie  L.  Lee) 
to 

Clyde  J.  and  Judith  M.  McLaughlin 
Broken  Lon  Williams, 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 


VERMONT 

Mountain  Villager 
6,000  free  distribution 
Will  Atkins 
to 

Buyer’s  Digest 


VIRGINIA 

Chesterfield  Gazette 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 

(Continued  on  page  56} 
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to 

JGF  Ltd. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wnibel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


Goochland  Gazette 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ltd. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


Great  Falls-McLean  Sun  Gazette 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ltd. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


Henrico  County  Line 
70,000  free  distribution 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ltd. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


Loudoun  Sun  Gazette 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ltd. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


Mechanicsville  Local 
13,000  free  distribution 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ltd. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 


Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


Middleburg  Life 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ud. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 

Navy  News 
46,000 

Orkand  Corrununications 
to 

Brian  Clark 

Broker.  John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media 
Service,  Bozeman,  Montana, 
represented  the  seller 


Northern  Virginia  Sun 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ud. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


Vienrm-Oakton  Sun  Gazette 
Atlantic  Publishing  Inc. 
to 

JGF  Ud. 

Brokers:  Charles  Wrubel 
represented  the  seller, 
and  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Clarksburg,  Md., 
represented  the  buyer 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Putnam  County  Valley  Press 
25,200  free  distribution 
Valley  Publications  Inc. 
(Thomas  A.  Robinson) 
to 

Unger  Enterprises  Inc. 

(C.  William  Unger) 
Broker:  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 


Twin  City  Press 
26,400  free  distribution 
Valley  Publications  Inc. 


(Thomas  A.  Robinson) 
to 

Unger  Enterprises  Inc. 

(C.  William  Unger) 
Broker:  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers,  Atlanta,  represented 
the  seller 


WASHINGTON 

Blaine  Banner 
10,000  free  distribution 
Sharon  Crozier 
to 

Walt  and  Linda  Graham 
Broker:  Rod  Whitesmith, 
Whitesmith  Publication  Services, 
Vancouver,  Wash., 
represented  the  seller 


Des  Moines  News 
8,000  combined  paid/free 
distribution 

Robinson  Publishing  Corp. 
to 

Seattle  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Federal  Way  News 
3,000  combined  paid/free 
distribution 

Robinson  Publishing  Corp. 
to 

Seattle  Times  Publishing  Co. 


Highline  Times 
Robinson  Publishing  Corp. 
to 

Seattle  Times  Publishing  Co. 


Leavenworth  Echo 
2,000 
Ren  Adam 
to 

Jim  and  Amy  David 
Broker:  Dave  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service, 
Raymond,  Wash., 
represented  the  seller 


Lewis  River  News 
4,100 

LaFromboise  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Stemwheeler  Publishing  Co. 
(John  Hayden) 

Broker:  John  Fournier  Jr. ,  Fournier 
Media  Service,  Bend,  Ore., 
represented  the  seller 
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Waitsburg  Times 
1,800 

Thomas  Baker 
to 

Ron  and  Jane  Smith 
Broker:  Dave  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service, 
Raymond,  Wash., 
represented  the  seller 


West  Seattle  Herald 
25,000  combined  paid/free 
distribution 

Robinson  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Gerald  Robinson 


White  Center  News 
1 1 ,000  combined  paid/free 
distribution 

Robinson  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Gerald  Robinson 

WISCONSIN 

Agriculture  of  Oruilaska 
2,700 

Lodestar  Publications 
(David  Skoloda) 
to 

Stewart-Peterson  Inc. 
Broker:  John  van  der  Linden,  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  counseled  sellers 

WYOMING 

Dubois  Frontier 
1,400 

Russell  and  Candace  Hawk 
to 

Bob  Peck  investor  group 

Gillette  Area  Advertiser 
15,000 
A1  Miller 
to 

West  River  Publishers  Inc. 
(Todd  Newton) 

Broker:  John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media 
Service,  Bozeman,  Montana, 
represented  the  seller 


The  Merchant 
4,000  free  distribution 
to 

Wyoming  Newspapers  Inc. 
(News  Media  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill.) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  Media 
Consultants  Inc.,  initiated 
the  sale 


Addendum 

Notices  of  the  following  sales 
which  took  place  during  earlier  por¬ 
tions  of  1991  were  received  too  late  to 
include  in  the  main  listing. 

Weeklies 

TEXAS 

Belton  Journal 
Ken  and  Louise  Towery 
to 

Lon  Williams 

Broker:  Associated  Texas  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

Highlands  Star 
Alton  Neatherlin 
to 

David  Herfort 

Broker:  Associated  Texas  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

Silsbee  Bee 
Robert  Read 
to 

Danny  Reneau 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Beach  Shopping  News 
Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp. 
to 

The  Ryan  Group 

Broker:  Richard  Briggs  &  Associates, 
Landrum,  S.C. 

S.C.  weekly  sold 

The  weekly  McCormick  (S.C.) 
Messenger  has  been  sold  by  Edward 
Leach  of  Hancock,  N.H.,  to  a  group 
of  local  investors  in  McCormick. 

The  Messenger  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,200. 

The  transaction  was  handled  by 
Richard  Briggs  &  Associates  of  Land¬ 
rum,  S.C. 

Park  buys  weekly 

Park  Communications  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Southwestern  Times,  a 
twice-weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Bladen  County,  N.C.,  from  Norwood 
Hester,  its  founder  and  publisher  for 
26  years. 

Park  said  it  plans  to  merge  the 
weekly  into  the  company’s  Bladen 
Daily  Journal. 

Weekly  sold 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Portales 
(N.M.)  News-Tribune  and  his  wife 
have  bought  the  weekly  DeBaca 
County  News  in  Fort  Sumner,  N.M. 

Scot  and  Lisa  Stinnett  acquired  the 
newspaper  from  Ben  and  Cathie 
Wood. 


Florida  paper 
shuts  down 

The  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun,  which 
cut  back  last  year  from  a  daily  publi¬ 
cation  to  three  times  a  week,  closed 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  laid  off  its  more 
than  40  employees. 

“We  were  informed  that  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Sun  would  cease  operation  on  a 
temporary  basis  while  a  business 
review  could  be  done,”  said  William 
Pollard,  executive  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor. 

He  said  no  schedule  was  given  for 
completion  of  that  review. 

The  Sun,  which  two  years  ago  had 
164  employees  and  a  circulation  of 
31,000,  was  founded  as  the  Weekly 
Sun  in  1935,  and  merged  with  the 
South  Broward  Tattler  in  1942.  The 
Sun-Tattler,  as  it  was  known  for  a 
time,  expanded  to  five  days  a  week  in 
1959  and  to  six  days  in  1%3. 

It  published  its  last  edition  as  a 
daily  newspaper  on  March  31,  1990. 
The  paper  was  then  published  on 
Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

The  major  shareholder  of  the 
parent  company.  South  Florida 
Newspaper  Inc.,  is  DTH  Media, 
owner  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
which  closed  in  early  December. 
DTH  Media  bought  the  Hollywood 
paper  from  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  in 
1989.  — AP 

Singleton  sells 
Yakima  daily 

The  Seattle  Times  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  buy  the  Yakima  Herald- 
Republic  from  Garden  State  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Herald-Republic  is  the  leading 
newspaper  in  central  Washington 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than  40,000 
daily  and  over  43,000  Sunday. 

Based  in  Houston,  Garden  State 
publishes  dailies  and  weeklies  in  sev¬ 
eral  states.  The  Seattle  Times  Co. 
publishes  the  Seattle  Times,  the 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  and  sev¬ 
eral  weeklies  in  Washington  state. 

William  Dean  Singleton,  vice  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  Garden  State,  said 
the  company  had  not  been  seeking  a 
buyer  for  the  Yakima  daily  but  ac¬ 
cepted  “the  unsolicited  offer  ...  be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  attractive  financial 
package  for  us,  and  it  offered  a  superb 
strategic  fit  for  the  Seattle  Times 
Company  and  the  Herald-Republic.” 

Singleton  said  all  proceeds  f^rom  the 
sale  will  be  used  for  general  corporate 
purposes. 
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papers,  Ridder  said. 

K-R  papers  reduced  full-time 
employees  by  800,  or  4%.,  and  mate¬ 
rials  costs  by  6%,  for  a  2%  reduction 
in  operating  expenses. 

Newspapers  contribute  85%  of 
Knight-Ridder's  revenue. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Daily  News  produced  40% 
less  profit  last  year,  the  Miami  Herald 
20%  less.  The  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  was  the  biggest  profit  maker, 
even  after  a  30%  drop  from  1990. 

For  this  year,  K-R  sees  the  Detroit 
JOA  turning  a  profit.  JOA  ad  revenue 
fell  3%  last  year  and  full-time  workers 
declined  by  6%.  Since  the  JOA  with 
Gannett's  Detroit  News,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  cost  Knight-Ridder 
$17  million  in  1989,  $5  million  in  1990 
and  $1  million  last  year,  when  a  profit 
was  anticipated. 

Larry  Levine,  treasurer  and  vice 
president/finance,  said  K-R  expected 
a  continued  weak  economy  this  year 
and  was  not  counting  on  a  strong  sec¬ 
ond  half.  Nevertheless  he  anticipated 
revenues  would  grow  3%  to  4%. 

Batten  projected  profits  from  the 
business  information  group,  including 
Dialog,  will  increase  20%  this  year. 

Ridder  expected  newspaper  ad 
revenue  to  increase  less  than  1%  this 
year,  with  circulation  revenue  up  5%. 
Cost  increases  will  be  under  1%,  with 
2%  to  3%  fewer  full-time  newspaper 
employees.  Newsprint  expenses  will 
fall  10%. 

Despite  his  otherwise  dour  out¬ 
look,  Ridder  predicted  that  newspa¬ 
pers  would  increase  their  operating 
profits  by  low  double  digits  this  year. 

New  York  Times  Co. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  expects 
improved  fourth-quarter  results  will 
leave  1991  earnings  below  1990’s. 

Executives  predicted  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  net  earnings,  helped  by  a  tax  set¬ 
tlement  and  stronger  newspaper  and 
magazine  results,  of  400  to  450  a 
share,  compared  with  160  a  year  ago. 

Full-year  net  earnings  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  550  to  600  a  share, 
compared  with  850  in  1990. 

The  fourth-quarter  includes  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  an  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  dispute  for  which  the  company 
made  a  $10  million  provision.  Stem¬ 
ming  from  issues  from  1980  through 
1984,  the  settlement  will  boost  earn¬ 
ings  130  a  share. 

Fourth-quarter  results  were  aided 
by  higher  circulation  revenues,  lower 
expenses,  and  stronger  than  expected 


John  AAadigan 

ad  linage.  The  flagship  New  York 
Times,  with  nine-month  ad  linage 
down  17.9%,  was  seeing  lower  de¬ 
clines  in  the  final  quarter  but  was 
expected  to  close  the  year  with  1 1% 
less  volume  than  1990. 

President  and  CEO  Walter  E.  Matt¬ 
son  said  the  company  faces  a  nation¬ 
al  economic  recession,  “deeply 
wounded”  retail  industry  and  “very 
damaged”  New  York  economy.  But 
it  has  nearly  completed  several  years 
of  fundamental  restructuring  and 
capital  improvement,  including  new 
printing  plants  for  the  Times  and 
Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News. 

The  Times  hopes  to  open  its  $450 
million  plant  in  Edison,  N.J.,  this 
year.  It  will  take  a  100-per-share 
charge  for  depreciation  and  start-up 
costs,  declining  to  50  in  1993. 

As  wages  increased  4%  last  year, 
the  Times  cut  costs  by  6%,  including 
newsprint  savings  of  2%. 

The  Times’  ad  linage  has  declined 
steadily  since  1987  and  Mattson 
anticipated  an  8%  drop  this  year, 
leveling  off  in  1993  and  improving 
“modestly”  in  1994. 


At  its  regional  papers,  slight  ad  vol¬ 
ume  declines  last  year  were  expected 
to  continue  this  year  and  turn  up 
slightly  in  1993. 

Newspaper  circulation  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  growing,  however. 

In  its  magazines,  restructuring 
charges  were  expected  to  decline  to 
$16  million  this  year,  from  $22  million 
last  year.  Operating  profits  were 
anticipated  to  improve. 

After  over  $1  billion  in  capital 
expenditures  in  a  decade,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  slowing  spending  to  under 
$60  million  a  year  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Long-term  debt  to  capitalization  is 
declining,  from  30%  three  years  ago 
to  17%. 

Mattson  said  the  savings  from  the 
mailers'  contract,  which  includes  a 
no-strike  clause,  will  be  “very  sub¬ 
stantial”  and  will  set  a  pattern  for 
contracts,  which  were  “very  close,” 
with  the  other  unions. 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

President  Michael  Pulitzer  said  the 
company  reduced  debt  by  $16  million 
and  cut  operating  expenses  1 .8%  last 
year. 

In  three  quarters  of  1991,  revenues 
were  off  2.6%,  expenses  decreased 
2%,  and  net  income  dropped  24%. 

“We  frankly  haven’t  seen  much 
indication  of  an  upturn,”  he  said. 

The  company  did  not  dispute  esti¬ 
mates  that  fourth-quarter  earnings 
would  decline  about  90  a  share  to  450. 
The  quarter  will  include  non-recur¬ 
ring  adjustments  of  $3.9  million,  or 
350  a  share,  to  write  off  the  value  of 
goodwill  and  other  intangibles  from 
Lemer  Newspapers  in  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago  and  $3.5  million,  or  340  a  share, 
in  income  from  the  favorable  settle¬ 
ment  of  state  tax  issues. 

In  the  company’s  first  appearance 
at  the  PaineWebber  conference, 
Pulitzer  said  union  contracts  and  $4.5 
million  in  severance  charges  allowed 
the  flagship  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
to  cut  1 13  production  jobs,  as  well  as 
staff  cuts  at  other  properties. 

Senior  vice  president  Nicholas 
Penniman  IV  said  contracts  with  10 
Post-Dispatch  unions  include  no¬ 
strike  clauses  and  average  pay  hikes 
of  4%.  Other  savings  stemmed  from 
increased  hiring  flexibility  and  shar¬ 
ing  benefit  costs  with  employees. 
Low  newsprint  prices  saved  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion  last  year  and  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  most  of  this  year. 

Through  most  of  last  year  the  Post- 
Dispatch  lost  13.4%  in  ad  linage.  Dou¬ 
bling  the  newsstand  price  to  500  cut 
daily  circulation  8%,  but  circulation 
revenue  rose  sharply  last  year.  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  rose  slightly. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  operating 
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in  a  joint  agreement,  increased  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  while  ad  lin¬ 
age  slipped  2.5%. 

With  Newhouse  Newspapers,  its 
joint  operating  partner  and  publisher 
of  the  defunct  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  Pulitzer  formed  a  company  to 
deliver  magazines,  catalogs,  and 
advertising.  The  Star  in  Tucson  plans 
a  similar  alternate  delivery  company, 
both  under  contract  with  Publishers 
Express,  intended  to  compete  with 
direct  mail  advertising  companies. 


Penniman  saw  no  overall  improve¬ 
ment  in  advertising  demand  this  year. 

Senior  vice  president  for  finance 
Ronald  Ridgeway  said  the  company 
expected  up  to  $1  million  more  in 
work  force  reductions  at  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  this  year. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  president  and 
CEO  Lawrence  Leser  declared  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  was  winning 
the  war  with  the  Denver  Post. 

Leser  said  the  News  led  by  nearly 
100,000  in  daily  circulation,  was  neck 
in  neck  Sunday,  and  held  54%  of  the 
ad  market.  Its  new  $135  million  plant 
was  due  to  start  running  next  year  and 
be  complete  in  early  1993. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  Scripps’ 
Pittsburgh  Press  controls  the  joint 
operating  agreement  with  the  Block 
family’s  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
plans  for  a  new  distribution  system 
would  reduce  the  work  force  by  450 
Teamsters-represented  circulation 
employees  and  shift  the  delivery  force 
from  5,000  youth  carriers  to  1,300 
adults. 

Nevertheless,  Denver  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  are  the  company’s  biggest 
challenges,  Leser  said.  Those  papers 
bring  its  newspaper  operating  profit 
margin  down  to  14.3%,  from  23% 
without  them. 


Lawrence  Leser 

Contracts  with  the  Teamsters  and 
nine  other  Pittsburgh  unions  expired 
Dec.  31.  Leser  said  labor  costs  were 
“far  too  high”  there,  with  drivers 
costing  $50,000  a  year  in  pay  and  ben¬ 
efits. 

With  newspapers  contributing  66% 
of  the  company’s  revenues  and  46%  of 
cash  flow,  cable  operations  provide 
an  “excellent  hedge”  against  ad 
downturns  in  newspapers,  Leser 
said. 

(See  FINANCIAL  on  page  66) 
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Ifs  that  time  again!  Time  to  prepare  your  entries  for  the  57th  annual  INMA/E&P  Newspaper  Marketing 
Awards  Competition.  Place  your  most  impressive  marketing  efforts  in  the  one  industry  competition 
designed  to  recognize  excellence  in  all  disciplines  of  newspaper  marketing. 

Entries  can  be  submitted  into  19  different  categories  and  in  four  circulation  groups.  Judging  will  take 
place  in  Reston,  VA,  February  7th,  where  First  Place  and  Merit  Winners  will  be  decided 
in  each  category.  There  will  also  be  one  Best  in  Show  award  as  well  as  two  additional  citations, 
one  for  Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  one  for  Excellence  in  Graphic  Design. 

All  winners  will  be  annouriced  at  the  62nd  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  (INMA)  to  be  held  at  The  Hyatt  Regency,  Dallas,  Texas,  May  27-30. 

Qualified  entries  will  be  displayed  in  a  large  ’’walk-through'  gallery  during  the  conference. 

DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES:  JANUARY  13. 1992 

For  information,  rules  and  official  entry  blanks,  write  or  call  E&P  Promotion  Dept.,  11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011,  (212)  675-4380 
or  INMA,  The  Newspaper  Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091,  (703)  648-1094. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


A  look  at  the  world  of  syndication  in  ’91 

There  was  the  recession,  Bill  Watterson’s  sabbatical,  a  controversial 
‘Doonesbury’  series,  a  new  black  female  cartoonist,  and  more 


By  David  Astor 

Syndicates  and  news  services  were 
hurt  by  the  recession  during  1991,  as 
they  saw  a  number  of  their  daily 
newspaper  clients  go  out  of  business 
and  other  papers  freeze  or  slash  fea¬ 
ture  budgets. 

How  badly  were  feature  distribu¬ 
tors  affected  by  last  year’s  bad  eco¬ 
nomic  times?  What  did  they  do  to 
cope?  What  are  the  prospects  for 
1992?  These  and  other  questions  will 
be  addressed  in  an  upcoming  two-part 
E&P  series. 

Besides  the  recession  —  which 
affected  all  sectors  of  the  newspaper 
industry  —  there  were  plenty  of  other 
major  syndication-related  happenings 
in  1991.  One  of  the  biggest  was  “Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watter- 
son’s  sabbatical,  which  started  in 
May  (see  E&P,  March  30). 

Watterson’s  then-5 Vi-year-old 
comic  was  already  the  fourth  most 
widely  syndicated  in  the  country, 
with  more  than  1 ,800  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  Most  of  these  clients 
published  early  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  strips  during  the  hiatus, 
which  annoyed  a  good  number  of  edi¬ 
tors  who  didn't  like  paying  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  full  price  for  repeats 
(E&P,  October  12). 

The  most  recent  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  development  was  the 
announcement  of  a  half-page  Sunday 
size  requirement  when  Watterson’s 
sabbatical  ends  this  February  2  (E&P, 
December  21).  The  cartoonist  was 
willing  to  lose  some  clients  to  buck  a 
trend  that  has  seen  many  Sunday 
comics  sections  cram  five  strips  into  a 
page.  And  he  did  lose  some,  as  more 
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'Doonesbury'  strips  relating  to  Dan  Quayle  stirred  controversy. 


than  a  dozen  papers  canceled  the 
larger  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  the 
middle  of  last  month. 

Watterson’s  size  requirement  came 
more  than  seven  years  after  fellow 
Universal  creator  Garry  Trudeau 
requested  that  daily  “Doonesbury” 
comics  run  at  least  44  picas  wide. 

“Doonesbury”  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  profile  in  1 99 1 .  T rudeau  did 
a  series  suggesting  that  the  federal 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
suppressed  a  file  containing  allega¬ 
tions  that  Vice  Pre'iident  Dan  Quayle 
purchased  cocaine  while  a  U.S.  sena¬ 
tor.  About  25  of  Trudeau’s  1,400 
papers  pulled  the  sequence  (E&P, 
November  9,  16,  and  23). 

Other  Universal  cartoonists  had  big 


years,  too.  “Where  I’m  Coming 
From”  creator  Barbara  Brandon 
became  the  only  black  female  car¬ 
toonist  with  a  major  syndicate  (E&P, 
November  23).  “The  Far  Side”  cre¬ 
ator  Gary  Larson  won  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society’s  Reuben  Award 
as  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year”  —  with  the  two  runners-up, 
Trudeau  and  “Cathy”  creator  Cathy 
Guisewite,  also  distributed  by  Uni¬ 
versal  (E&P,  May  25).  And  the  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  (CS)-distributed 
“Crankshaft”  by  Tom  Batiuk  and 
Chuck  Ayers  switched  to  Universal 
(E&P,  May  11). 

Universal  was  also  well-repre¬ 
sented  in  the  anniversary  area,  with 
the  “Dear  Abby”  column  by  Abigail 
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1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.  1991) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

_ 1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April  1991) 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  IrKtustry. 

The  cost  of  each  book,  $ftO  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72  eoch. 

$105  per  copy  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 
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Van  Buren  and  “Feiffer”  cartoon  by 
Jules  Feiffer  turning  35,  “Ziggy”  by 
Tom  Wilson  reaching  20,  and 
“Cathy”  hitting  15. 

Of  course.  Universal  creators 
weren’t  the  only  newsmakers  last 
year.  For  instance,  Jim  Borgman  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  won  the  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  Pulitzer  Prize  (E&P,  April  1 3) 
while  the  commentary  Pulitzer  went 
to  Jim  Hoagland  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  (WPWG). 

Non-Universal  features  marking 
anniversaries  included  the  60-year- 
old  “Dick  Tracy”  created  by  Chester 
Gould  and  now  done  by  Max  Collins 
and  Dick  Locher  of  Tribune  Media 
Services  (TMS),  and  the  30-year-old 
“Health  Capsules”  by  Dr.  Michael 
Petti  and  Jud  Hurd  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  (UFS).  Also,  the  column  by 
Roger  Simon  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
(LATS)  and  the  “Kudzu”  comic  by 
Doug  Marlette  of  CS  reached  their 
10th  syndication  birthdays. 

Marlette,  also  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  New  York  Newsday  and  CS,  is 
one  of  a  growing  number  of  double¬ 
duty  cartoonists.  Newcomers  to  that 
group  last  year  included  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News/Cop\ey  News  Service  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  Mark  Cullum,  who 
started  the  “Walnut  Cove”  comic  for 
King  (E«&.P,  May  25);  and  Arizona 
Republic  editorial  cartoonist  Scott 
Stantis,  who  began  “The  Buckets” 
strip  for  TMS  (E&P,  April  20).  Stantis 
later  gave  up  his  editorial  cartooning 
job,  with  TMS’s  Steve  Benson 
returning  to  the  Republic  to  take  his 
place  (E&P,  July  6). 

One  reason  why  syndicates  like 
comics  by  editorial  cartoonists  is  that 
these  creators  are  already  known  to 
readers.  This  is  also  a  prime  reason 
why  celebrities  who  have  made  their 
names  outside  journalism  continue  to 
become  columnists.  An  example  of 
this  from  last  year  was  the  Iran/contra 
affair’s  Oliver  North  starting  a  col¬ 
umn  for  CS  (E&P,  September  14).  He 
was  one  of  a  number  of  conservative 
writers  CS  added  in  1 99 1 ,  mostly  from 
its  takeover  of  Heritage  Features  Syn¬ 


dicate  (E&P,  February  16). 

Another  conservative  columnist, 
Pat  Buchanan,  left  his  TMS  feature 
temporarily  to  seek  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  (E&P, 
December  14).  His  substitute  was 
Washington  Times  columnist  Samuel 
Francis  —  who,  along  with  other  syn¬ 
dicated  political  commentators,  will 
be  read  especially  closely  during  the 
1992  election  year. 

Two  other  D.C. -based  columnists, 
the  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
team  of  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van 
Atta  of  UFS,  also  had  high  profiles 
in  1991. 

Van  Atta,  who  was  Anderson’s  heir 
apparent,  announced  he  was  leaving 
the  column  to  pursue  a  book  career; 
Mike  Binstein  replaced  him  (E&P, 
December  7).  Earlier  in  the  year, 
Anderson  and  Van  Atta  had  drawn  both 
praise  and  criticism  for  “outing”  an 
allegedly  gay  official  working  in  a  high 
Pentagon  post  while  gay  soldiers 
aren’t  allowed  in  the  military  (E&P, 
August  17). 

There  was  frank  discussion  about 
other  things  in  syndicated  offerings 
last  year.  For  instance,  the  title  char¬ 
acter  in  “Luann”  by  Greg  Evans  got 
her  first  period  —  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  North 
America  Syndicate  (NAS)  comic’s  250 
clients  carried  the  two-week  series 
(E&P,  May  4). 

Speaking  of  youngsters  such  as 
Luann,  syndicates  continued  to  offer 
features  aimed  at  the  pre-adult  read¬ 
ers  newspapers  need  and  crave.  King 
introduced  the  “Prime  Time 
Together  .  .  .  With  Kids”  column  by 
Donna  Erickson  (E&P,  December  28) 
and  a  daily  version  of  Bob  Weber  Jr.’s 
“Comics  for  Kids”  (E&P,  December 
21).  Universal  launched  the  “U  Can 
With  Beakman”  science-experiment 
graphic  by  Jok  Church  (E&P,  August 
31).  Copley  launched  “Kids  Home 
Newspaper”  by  J.R.  Rose  (E&P, 
May  4).  BPI  Entertainment  News  Wire 
offered  a  weekly  package  aimed  at 
teens  (E&P,  August  10).  Peggy  Hin¬ 
ders  began  self-syndicating  the  “Kids 
Ask  Peggy”  advice  column  (E&P, 
November  16).  And  UFS  started  dis¬ 
tributing  “Big  Nate”  by  Lincoln 


Peirce,  whose  comic  stars  a  sixth- 
grader  (E&P,  January  19). 

Some  of  these  and  other  kid-ori¬ 
ented  features  introduced  last  year 
are  of  interest  to  adults  as  well. 

In  a  move  related  to  young  adults, 
TMS  purchased  College  Press  Service 
(E&P,  July  27). 

Another  group  newspapers  want 
increased  readership  from  is  females. 
Sisters  Syndicate  introduced  a  number 
of  features  aimed  at  this  audience 
(E&P,  February  23  and  June  8),  TMS 
started  distributing  “The  Woman- 
news  Report”  package  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  “Womanews”  sec¬ 
tion  (E&P,  October  12),  and  the  pool 
of  female  cartoonists  continued  to 
increase  slowly.  Besides  the  afore- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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mentioned  “Where  I’m  Coming 
From,”  there  was  “Lyttle  Women” 
by  Kathryn  LeMieux  of  King  (E&P, 
February  16)  and  “Quality  Time”  by 
Gail  Machlis  of  Chronicle  Features 
(E&P,  February  16). 

The  new  “Betty”  stars  a  working- 
class  woman,  although  that  UFS 
comic  happens  to  be  by  two  men  — 
Gary  Delainey  and  Gerry  Rasmussen 
(E&P,  December  14). 

“Sally  Forth,”  another  strip  with  a 
woman  as  title  character,  stirred  a 
firestorm  of  negative  reader  reaction 
when  it  changed  artists.  As  a  result, 
“Sally  Forth”  creator  Greg  Howard 
of  NAS  had  new  artist  Craig  Macin¬ 
tosh  again  revise  the  comic’s  appear¬ 
ance  to  make  it  look  more  like  How¬ 
ard’s  original  style  (E&P,  November 
30). 

A  pioneering  female  columnist, 
Sylvia  Porter,  died  last  year  at  the  age 
of  77  (E&P,  June  15).  Taking  over  her 
LATS  personal  finance  feature  was 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Kathy 
Kristof  (E&P,  June  29).* 

Among  the  other  major  talents  who 
died  in  1991  were  “The  Born  Loser” 
comic  creator  Art  Sansom  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  (NEA), 
who  was  70  (E&P,  July  13);  “Rex 
Morgan,  M.D.,”  “Judge  Parker,” 
and  “Apartment  3-G”  creator/writer 
Dr.  Nick  Dallis  of  NAS,  who  was  79 
(E&P,  July  13);  and  “Mark  Trail” 
creator  Ed  Dodd  of  NAS,  who  was 
88.  All  of  the  above  strips  —  one  of 
which,  “Apartment  3-G,”  turned  30 
last  year  —  are  continuing  with  other 
cartoonists. 

A  conflict  that  resulted  in  many 
Iraqi  and  some  American  deaths  had  a 
big  impact  on  syndication  in  early 
1991.  Several  editorial  cartoonists, 
including  Clay  Bennett  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  NAS,  received 
death  threats  for  criticizing  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war  (E&P,  May  18).  Besides 
editorial  cartoons,  there  was  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  other  syndicated  material 
relating  to  the  Gulf  war  —  including 
graphics  from  companies  such  as 
Knight-Ridder  Tribune  News  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  the  New  York  Times 


Doug  Marlette 


Gail  Machlis 


Bob  Weber  Jr. 


News  Service,  and  the  Associated 
Press  (E&P,  January  19  and  February 
9). 

Another  major ’international  event 
last  year  was  the  upheaval  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Writers  focusing  col¬ 
umns  on  developments  in  that  coun¬ 
try  —  now  countries — included  Elea¬ 
nor  Randolph  of  WPWG  (E&P, 
November  16)  and  Vladimir  Voina  of 
CS  (E&P,  September  28). 

There  were  also  several  new  fea¬ 
tures  relating  to  the  environment, 
including  the  “Earth  Savers”  panel 
by  Laura  Jackson  of  TMS  and  an 
NEA  column  by  National  Wildlife 
Federation  head  Jay  Hair  (E&P, 
October  5).  In  addition,  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  PressLink  started  delivering  the 
Environment  News  Service  and  the 
Inter  Press  Service  Third  World  news 
service  expanded  its  environmental 
coverage  (E&P,  September  7).  All  in 
all,  the  ecological  area  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  syndication  catego¬ 
ries. 

Health-oriented  features  continued 
to  proliferate,  too,  with  new  entries 
including  a  daily  medical  news  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  (NYTS)  and  a  medical  graphic 
from  Southam  Syndicate  (E&P, 
March  2  and  November  2). 

There  were  also  several  new 
sports-related  features,  including  the 
“Southpaw”  comic  by  David  Kolosta 
of  LATS  (E&P,  April  20)  and  “The 
Card  Corner”  by  Phil  Erwin  of  King 
(E&P,  June  8). 

Film  features  did  well,  too,  with 
new  entries  including  “You  Be  the 
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Critic”  by  Bob  Habes  of  UFS  (E&P, 
April  6),  “The  Baseline  Movie  Col¬ 
umn”  by  James  Pallot  of  NEA  (E&P, 
November  2),  and  the  Boston  Globe's 
“Critical  Choices”  chart  from  BPI, 
which  also  offered  a  900-number 
movie  line  (E&P,  June  15). 

Nine-hundred-number  lines  sprung 
up  like  telephone  poles  last  year, 
with  syndicates  and  newspapers  seeing 
them  as  ways  to  earn  money  during  the 
continuing  recession.  For  instance. 
Universal  launched  the  “UniFone 
900”  voice  information  system  (E&P, 
February  9),  United  Media  (UM) 
introduced  the  “Personally  Speak¬ 
ing”  audiotex  service  (E&P,  April 
20),  NYTS  started  the  “ThinOut!” 
column  by  Lynn  Harper  with  an 
accompanying  900-number  line  (E&P, 
May  25),  and  TMS  began  market¬ 
ing  a  900  line  which  answers  ques¬ 
tions  about  prescription  drugs  (E&P, 
October  5).  It  was  one  of  17  audiotex 
services  offered  by  TMS  as  of  the  fall. 

TMS  this  fall  also  named  a  new 
chief  executive  officer,  David  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  had  earlier  become  the 
syndicate’s  president  (E&P,  Novem¬ 
ber  9  and  January  19).  But  TMS  lost 
vice  president/sales  John  Matthews, 
who  decided  to  join  UM  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31  (E&P,  December  7).  Also, 
Alan  Shearer  moved  up  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  editorial  director/general  man¬ 
ager  at  WPWG  (E&P,  January  12). 

Speaking  of  moves,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
announced  that  it  is  scheduled  to 
leave  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.,  for  a  much 
bigger  building  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  in 
1993  (E&P,  February  9  and  Decem¬ 
ber  14).  The  17-year-old  museum’s 
founder/chairman  is  “Beetle  Bailey” 
creator  Mort  Walker  of  King. 

A  former  King  cartoonist,  Jerry 
Van  Amerongen,  started  the  “Ballard 
Street”  strip  for  CS  (E&P,  March  23). 
He  had  ended  his  offbeat  “Neighbor¬ 
hood”  panel  in  1990. 

That  year  was  dominated  by  news 
that  prominent  syndication  agent/ 
attorney  Arnold  Schwartzman  had 
(Continued  on  ne.xt  page) 
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charged  several  thousand  dollars  in 
personal  expenses  on  a  columnist’s 
credit  card,  forged  CS  president 
Richard  Newcombe’s  signature  on  a 
bogus  contract,  lied  to  young  talent 
about  their  syndication  possibilities, 
and  more.  In  1991,  Schwartzman 
avoided  a  possible  jail  term  when  he 
entered  a  three-year  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  first-time  nonviolent  felony 
offenders  (E&P,  March  30). 

Schwartzman’s  clients  over  the 
years  included  Gary  Larson,  “The 
Family  Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of 
King,  and  “Mother  Goose  and 
Grimm”  creator  Mike  Peters  of  TMS, 
who  is  also  a  Dayton  Daily  News/ 
UFS  editorial  cartoonist. 

Another  editorial  cartoonist.  Bob 
Englehart  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
had  the  unusual  distinction  of  signing 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washing- 
ton  Post  News  Service  (E&P,  October 
5).  Most  nationally  distributed  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  are  with  syndicates, 
not  news  services. 


Two  teens  and  pets 

A  comic  called  “Thomas  ‘n’  Edi¬ 
son  —  Albert  ‘n’  Einstein,”  which 
stars  two  teen  friends  and  their  pets, 
is  being  offered. 

Thomas  wants  to  be  a  scientist  and 
inventor,  but  his  experiments  fre¬ 
quently  backfire  on  him.  His  cat  Edi¬ 
son  is  a  clever  animal  who  gives  dogs 
such  as  Einstein  hell.  Albert,  who 
wants  to  be  a  famous  cartoonist,  does 
the  “Streetwise”  strip. 

The  daily  comic  is  by  Travis  Allen, 
who  was  born  in  Mississippi  and 
attended  the  Cartoonist  Exchange  in 
Ohio.  He  is  based  at  Rising  Star  Fea¬ 
tures,  15701  N.W.  28th  PI.,  Miami, 
Fla.  33054. 

Birnbaum  dies  at  54 

Tribune  Media  Services  travel  col¬ 
umnist  Steve  Birnbaum  has  died  in 
New  York  City  of  complications  from 
leukemia.  He  was  54. 

The  Good  Housekeeping  magazine 
travel  editor  also  free-lanced  for  vari¬ 
ous  major  publications,  did  daily 
travel  pieces  for  CBS  Radio,  and  had 
stints  on  NBC-TV’s  Today  and  ABC- 


TV’s  Good  Morning  America  pro¬ 
grams.  He  was  the  creator  and  editor 
of  the  Birnbaum  Travel  Guide  series. 


Journal  runs  letters 

Two  letters  defending  Garry  Tru¬ 
deau  against  charges  that  he  uses  a 
ghost  artist  on  “Doonesbury” 
appeared  in  the  December  27  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  Journal  and  Entertainment 
Weekly  magazine  had  recently  pub¬ 
lished  items  implying  that  Don  Carl¬ 
ton  serves  as  more  than  just  an  inker 
for  Trudeau.  EW  subsequently  ran  an 
apology/retraction  —  as  did  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  albeit  grudgingly,  in  an  editorial 
appearing  December  18.  That  was  the 
deadline  set  in  a  letter  the  Journal 
had  received  from  Universal  Press 
Syndicate's  attorneys  (see  E&P, 
December  28). 

One  December  27  Journal  letter 
was  from  Jonathan  Alter,  who  did  a 
cover  story  on  Trudeau  for  the 
October  15, 1990,  issue  of  Newsweek. 
Alter  said  he  had  watched  Trudeau 
work,  and  that  “even  the  faintest  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  art  is  not  his  .  .  .  is 
ludicrous.” 

The  other  letter  was  from  Trudeau 
himself,  who  invited  the  Journal  to 
visit  his  studio  and  “cart  off  as  many 
pencil  drawings”  as  it  likes. 

Trudeau  noted  that  “little  [gets] 
lost  or  gained  in  the  transformation  of 
my  light  gray  pencil  lines  into  photo- 
reproducible  black  lines.” 

They  draw  response 

Two  columns  have  elicited  a  lot  of 
reader  response. 

The  National  Mental  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  in  its  annual  report 
that  its  Information  Center  has 
assisted  more  than  75,000  “Hints 
from  Heloise”  readers  over  the  years. 

Heloise  does  the  column  for  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

Also,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
announced  that  about  10,000  teens 
responded  to  a  60-question  survey 
connected  with  the  “Talk  to  Us”  col¬ 
umn  by  Pat  Schudy  and  David  Wolff. 

A  total  of  94%  of  the  “What’s  Your 
Attitude?”  poll  respondents  said  they 
love  their  parents,  94%  feel  AIDS 
poses  a  serious  threat,  93%  don’t  reg¬ 
ularly  use  drugs,  85%  think  being  a 
teen  is  fun,  80%  don’t  smoke,  76% 
don’t  consume  even  one  drink  a 
week,  76%  have  attended  sex-educa¬ 
tion  classes,  74%  believe  students 
should  be  able  to  get  condoms  from 
the  school  nurse,  65%  know  students 
who  have  brought  weapons  to  school, 
60%  think  they  can  influence  the  gov¬ 


ernment,  50%  feel  abortion  is  accept¬ 
able  and  50%  don’t,  44%  who  are 
sexually  active  don’t  use  protection 
on  a  regular  basis,  44%  have  had  or 
know  someone  who  has  had  an  abor¬ 
tion,  and  so  on. 

A  change  In  column 

James  Raia’s  self-syndicated  col¬ 
umn  now  focuses  only  on  running.  It 
used  to  cover  other  endurance  sports 
as  well. 

Raia  —  a  free-lance  journalist 
whose  articles  have  appeared  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  (see  E&P, 
December  16,  1989)  —  has  now  fin¬ 
ished  12  marathons  and  two  ultramar¬ 
athons. 

The  twice-monthly  columnist  is 
based  at  2430  K  St.,  Suite  101 ,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  95816. 


MTNS  on  PressLInk 

The  Medical  Tribune  News  Service 
(MTNS)  is  now  available  via  Press- 
Link,  the  Miami-based  dial-up  data¬ 
base  owned  by  Knight-Ridder. 

It  is  also  delivered  by  wire  through 
AP  DataFeatures  and  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  satellite  network. 

The  New  York  Times  Syndicate-dis¬ 
tributed  MTNS  (see  E&P,  March  2, 
1991)  offers  seven  to  10  news  stories  a 
day. 

Brookes  dead  at  62 

“The  Economy  in  Mind”  colum¬ 
nist  Warren  Brookes  has  died  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  from  complications  of  pneumo¬ 
nia.  He  was  62. 

Brookes  was  with  the  Detroit  News 
and  Creators  Syndicate.  The  conser¬ 
vative  Harvard  University  graduate 
previously  worked  for  the  Boston 
Herald. 
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As  it  had  in  1985,  the  struggling 
wire  service  in  August  went  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court,  saying  it  had  assets  of 
$22  million  against  debts  of  $65  mil¬ 
lion. 

UPl  acknowledged  4,000  creditors, 
including  a  creditors  committee 
formed  during  the  1985  bankruptcy. 

Like  the  Daily  News,  UPI  through 
the  beginning  of  the  year  cast  about 
for  a  buyer. 

It  came  up  empty,  however.  After 
several  months  of  negotiations,  talks 
with  the  Toronto  Sun  Corp.,  Kyodo 
News  Service,  and  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  went  nowhere. 

Soon  after  the  Chapter  1 1  filing, 
UPI  began  a  layoff  of  150  employees. 
UPl  also  asked  bankruptcy  court  to 
void  its  contract  with  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild,  whose  members  have 
labored  at  UPI  with  wages  reduced 
20%  from  their  contract  level. 


In  late  November,  on-and-off  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  union  broke  down 
again.  A  new  agreement  was  finally 
reached  between  Guild  leaders  and 
UPI  management,  but  membership 
votes  still  had  not  been  tallied  as  E&P 
went  to  press  with  this  issue. 

UPI  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Pieter  VanBennekom  said  that 
while  the  wire  service  was  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  it  would  not 
solicit  buyers.  Attempts  to  sell  UPI’s 
radio  network  are  continuing,  how¬ 
ever. 

To  the  rescue 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  began 
1991  with  the  same  sort  of  dim  pros¬ 
pects  as  UPI. 

In  1990,  editor,  publisher  and 
owner  Robert  C.  Maynard  said  that 
the  paper  had  lost  about  $5  million 
because  of  the  recession  —  and  the 
earthquake  that  devastated  the  Bay 
Area. 

Unions  at  the  paper  agreed  to  pull 
in  their  belts:  Employees  making 
more  than  $25,000  a  year  took  an  1 1% 
pay  cut  and  the  workweek  was  cut. 

Still,  the  financial  problems 
deepened,  reaching  a  climax  on  Aug. 
8  when  Maynard  issued  a  press 
release  charging  that  Gannett  Co. — 


which  had  sold  him  the  paper  in 
1983 — was  “killing  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  for  no  reason  we  can  under¬ 
stand.” 

At  the  time,  Maynard  owed  Gan¬ 
nett  $32  million  on  an  original  debt  of 
$17  million.  He  had  been  in  default  for 
five  years. 

Maynard  set  a  deadline  of  Aug.  14 
for  saving  or  folding  the  paper. 

When  that  date  came,  Maynard 
extended  the  deadline  for  another  24 
hours. 

With  just  a  few  hours  to  go  for  that 
new  zero  hour,  Maynard  appeared 
triumphantly  at  a  news  conference 
with  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  the  former 
Gannett  chairman  who  has  become 
the  chain's  nemesis  since  retiring  to 
head  the  Freedom  Forum. 

Neuharth  said  the  not-for-profit 
organization  —  once  called  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation  —  had  agreed  to 
settle  the  $32  million  debt  for  250  on 
the  dollar.  Gannett  would  get  $5.5 
million  in  preferred  stock  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  plus  a  $2  million  note  which 
Freedom  Forum  would  guarantee 
after  three  years. 


The  dramatic  rescue  simultaneously 
saved  the  only  remaining  daily  in 
Oakland  and  the  only  general-interest 
metro  paper  owned  by  an  African- 
American  family. 

It  is  unlikely  anyone  was  over¬ 
charged  for  a  newspaper  in  1991.  In 
fact,  very  few  papers  sold  at  all. 
Newspaper  brokers  were  prominent 
among  the  victims  of  the  industry's 
recession. 

The  speculative  fever  that  once 
gripped  newspapers  had  already  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  beginning  of  1991.  For 
several  newspapers  during  the  year, 
the  collapse  in  newspaper  property 
values  meant  doom. 

Dallas  Times  Herald  publisher 
John  Buzzetta,  for  instance,  said  he 
had  contacted  more  than  100  inves¬ 
tors  or  newspapers  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  find  a  buyer. 

When  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
shopped  itself  around  before  it  folded, 
the  only  party  who  publicly  expressed 
any  interest  was  a  producer  of  televi¬ 
sion  situation  comedies. 

ANPA  looks  long-term 

With  the  1980s  folly  of  borrowing 
big  for  big  short-term  payoffs 
revealed,  it  was  perhaps  no  coinci¬ 
dence,  then,  that  industry  leaders 


focused  much  of  their  attention  dur¬ 
ing  1991  on  the  long-term  issues  of 
newspaper  survival — and  prosperity. 

That  longer  perspective — which 
more  and  more  industry  figures  have 
adopted  over  the  past  several  years — 
was  best  symbolized  by  the  big 
changes  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Meeting  in  Vancouver,  with  36% 
fewer  attendees,  ANPA  moved  ahead 
with  plans  to  merge  the  seven  major 
newspaper  associations — which  spe¬ 
cialize  in  circulation,  advertising, 
marketing,  research  and  editing — into 
one  big  organization  to  be  called  the 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association. 

ANPA  itself  made  a  big  change  at 
the  top,  hiring  former  USA  Today 
publisher  Cathleen  Black  and  giving 
her  a  new  title  (chief  executive  officer 
as  well  as  president);  a  Major- League 
Baseball  player-level  salary,  and  a 
great  deal  more  visibility. 

The  opportunity  to  show  that 
increased  visibility  arose  almost 
immediately. 

On  July  25,  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  made  the  ruling  he  had  been 
virtually  ordered  to  by  a  federal 
appeals  court:  With  great  reluctance, 
he  lifted  the  restrictions  that  had  kept 
the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
out  of  the  electronic  information  busi¬ 
ness. 

Judge  Greene  immediately  im¬ 
posed  a  stay  on  the  RBOCs,  but  that 
was  lifted  by  the  appeals  court  on  Oct. 
7. 

With  its  hopes  for  judicial  restraints 
fading,  ANPA  looked  to  Congress, 
where  Black  was  a  frequent — and  fre¬ 
quently  quotable — industry  spokes¬ 
person. 

Permitting  the  RBOCs  to  operate 
information  services  while  retaining 
control  of  transmission.  Black  told 
congressmen,  is  like  requiring  Domi¬ 
nos  pizzas  to  be  delivered  by  Pizza 
Hut. 

The  industry  is  pegging  its  hopes  on 
a  bill  introduced  by  U.S.  Rep.  Jim 
Cooper  (D-Tenn.)  and  another  by 
Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  that 
would  let  RBOCs  compete  freely  in 
the  electronic  information  business 
outside  their  own  service  areas,  but 
would  strictly  regulate  them  inside 
their  monopoly  regions. 

Continuing  its  long-range  perspec¬ 
tive,  ANPA  alsb  concentrated  on 
strategies  for  long-term  success. 

After  two  years  of  study,  its  Com¬ 
petitive  Analysis  Project  Task  Force 
developed  four  separate  strategies  for 
newspapers  in  the  next  century. 

Options  include  going  upscale;  tail¬ 
oring  newspapers  to  individual 
demands;  transforming  the  newspa¬ 
per  into  a  multimedia  vehicle  for 
targeting  consumers;  or  seeking  to 


For  just  as  noteworthy  as  the  closings  and  the 
layoffs  were  the  number  of  institutions  that  managed 
to  dodge  the  bullet  in  1991. 
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have  the  widest  possible  appeal. 

None  of  the  options  are  intended  to 
be  a  magic  bullet,  of  course,  and  in 
any  case  1991  was  as  hard  on  would- 
be  magic  bullets  as  on  any  other 
aspect  of  newspapers. 

For  example V  USA  Today — which 
has  transformed  industry  ideas  of 
how  a  newspaper  looks  and  reports — 
ended  its  ninth  year  with  an  annual 
loss  of  more  than  $18  million,  Gannett 
Co.  chairman  John  Curley  said. 

Knight-Ridder  did  little  better  with 
The  News  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  its 
demonstration  project  to  attract  Baby 
Boomers — the  first  of  whom  turned 
45  on  Jan.  1 , 1991  and  who  still  do  not 
have  the  newspaper  habit  their 
parents  did. 

The  News  said  its  circulation  of 
23,000  has  remained  essentially  flat. 
All  in  all,  that  was  pretty  good, 
Knight-Ridder  president  Anthony 
Ridder  told  analysts. 

Anthony  Ridder  also  favored  the 
line  of  the  PaineWebber  media  con¬ 
ference.  “Nineteen-ninety-one,”  he 
said,  “was  the  worst  year  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  history  of  daily  newspapers.” 

All  the  news 

In  such  a  gloomy  economic  cli¬ 
mate,  it  was  easy  to  forget  that  the 
business  of  newspapers  is  covering 
the  news. 

In  that  area,  there  was  much  good  ] 
news  for  newspapers. 

For  one  thing,  nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  newspapers  did  a  sensa¬ 
tional  job  covering  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  Newspapers  turned  in  a  winning 
performance  even  though  the  conflict 
was  a  made-for-tv  war  like  no  other, 
with  the  ground  war  even  lasting 
about  as  long  as  the  average  mini¬ 
series. 

During  the  war,  dozens  of  newspa¬ 
pers  generated  extras  as  they  had  not 
done  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Orange  County  Register  a\one, 
for  instance,  produced  three  extras  in 
the  first  24  hours  of  the  air  war. 

Even  with  the  economy  soured, 
newspapers  devoted  huge  amounts  of 
space  and  resources  to  war  coverage. 

Readers  clearly  responded,  spiking 
up  circulations  across  the  board  for 
the  first  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
reporting  period. 

All  was  not  rosy  for  the  press,  of 
course.  There  was  constant  wrangling 
with  the  military  and  the  Pentagon 
about  the  restrictions  of  press  pools 
and  access  to  the  fighting. 

There  were  also  some  tense 
moments  when  40  journalists,  includ¬ 
ing  11  Americans,  were  captured  and 
held  by  Iraqi  soldiers  for  almost  a 
week.  They  were  released  unharmed. 

Naming  names 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  a  30- 
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year-old  woman  from  Jupiter,  Fla., 
told  police  that  she  had  been  raped 
Good  Friday  night  on  the  Kennedy 
estate  in  Palm  Beach.  Her  attacker, 
she  said,  was  a  little-known  Kennedy 
cousin,  who  would  soon  become  well- 
known,  indeed. 

Whatever  happened  that  night, 
William  Kennedy  Smith — or  William 
K.  Smith  as  the  New  York  Times 
inevitably  identified  him — attracted 
hundreds  of  reporters  to  trial-cum- 
circus  late  in  the  year. 

The  incident  also  renewed  the 
debate  about  naming  rape  victims. 

Many  inside  the  press  and  out 
applauded  the  courage  of  rape  victim 
Nancy  Ziegenmeyer  who  in  1990  had 
told  her  story  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  Ziegenmeyer  said  she  had 
been  inspired  to  come  forward  by  a 
column  Register  editor  Geneva  01- 
verholser  had  written  about  removing 
the  stigma  of  rape  by  naming  victims. 

Ziegenmeyer’s  courage,  however, 
had  been  her  own. 

The  woman  who  said  she  had  been 
raped  by  William  Kennedy  Smith  was 
not  given  a  choice. 

In  its  April  23  issue,  which 
appeared  in  racks  April  15,  the  super¬ 
market  tabloid  The  Globe  ran  the 
name  and  photo  of  the  woman  they 
identified  as  the  “Kennedy  Rape 
Gal.”  Two  days  later  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  NBC  News  revealed 
her  name  in  press  accounts. 

Their  example  was  followed  by 
other  newspapers,  including  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  of  Newark,  N.J., 

the  Des  Moines  Register,  Denver 
Post,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which 
in  1990  had  refused  to  reprint  Nancy 
Ziegenmeyer’s  syndicated  story. 

The  April  17  New  York  Times  story 
provoked  particular  furor  both  inside 
the  newsroom  and  among  readers.  To 
many,  the  article  by  Fox  Butterfield 
and  Mary  B.W.  Tabor  read  like  a  pre¬ 
trial  character  assassination,  report¬ 
ing  the  woman’s  speeding  tickets,  her 
daughter  having  been  born  out  of 
wedlock,  her  drinking  habits,  me¬ 
diocre  academic  record,  and  past 
romances. 

The  final  two  paragraphs — in  which 
a  reporter  peeks  into  the  bedroom 
window  of  the  woman’s  2-year-old 
daughter  to  reveal  a  typical  child’s 
books  and  dolls — struck  many  read¬ 
ers  as  particularly  repugnant. 

By  the  time  Smith  went  to  trial — 
where  the  jury  would  find  him  not 
guilty — most  newspapers,  including 
the  Times,  were  no  longer  printing  the 
accuser’s  name.  NBC  News,  headed 
by  former  Des  Moines  Register  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  Michael  Gartner,  was 
a  rare  exception. 


However,  a  little  more  than  a  week 
after  the  trial.  Smith’s  accuser,  Patri¬ 
cia  Bowman,  agreed  to  go  public  on 
ABC  television’s  nationally  broad¬ 
cast  Prime  Time  Live.  With  her  deci¬ 
sion,  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  began  running  her  photo  on 
the  front  page. 

Terry’s  free  at  last! 

For  six  years,  E&P’s  year-in- 
reviews  have  ended  with  continuing 
bad  news  about  Terry  Anderson,  the 
Associated  Press  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  who  was  kidnapped  at 
gunpoint  in  Beirut  March  16,  1985. 

Then  on  Dec.  4,  the  longest-held 
American  hostage  in  Lebanon,  was 
released  in  Damascus,  Syria,  2,455 
days  after  his  kidnapping. 

Anderson,  44,  at  last  met  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sulome,  born  83  days  after  he  hud 
been  taken  hostage. 

And  on  Dec.  11,  Anderson  arrived 
at  AP  headquarters  in  New  York  City 
to  an  ecstatic  welcome. 

That  day,  being  in  the  news  busi¬ 
ness  didn’t  seem  so  bad  at  all. 

Dividends 

Profits  are  down  in  the  newspaper 
industry  —  but  not  enough  to  keep 
dividends  from  shareholders. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  of  Miami  de¬ 
clared  a  350-a-share  dividend,  pay¬ 
able  Jan.  14  to  shareholders  of  record 
as  of  Jan.  6,  1992. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  of  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind.,  declared  a  dividend  of 
10^  a  share  payable  Jan.  10  to  holders 
of  Class  A  common  stock  as  of  Dec. 
30.  The  dividend  for  Class  B  common 
was  H. 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  declared  a 
5^-a-share  dividend  payable  Jan.  3 1  to 
common  stock  shareholders  as  of 
Dec.  31. 


Farcus 


by  David  Waisgiass 
Gordon  Coulthart 


That’s  the  third  smoker  we’ve  lost 
this  week! 
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With  free  cash  tight,  Scripps  will 
not  aggressively  seek  acquisitions 
this  year,  he  said. 

Newspapers  were  “not  a  pretty 
picture”  last  year,  with  ad  revenues 
running  5.6%  lower  than  1990,  not  as 
bad  in  the  final  quarter,  Leser  said. 

Newspaper  expenses  decreased 
slightly  last  year,  led  by  newsprint 
costs  down  i%  and  employee  com¬ 
pensation  costs  down  1%. 

Expecting  “no  strong  turnaround” 
this  year,  he  anticipated  “modest” 
revenue  growth  in  newspaper  and 
television  operations  and  “very  mod¬ 
est”  ad  rate  hikes  this  year. 

Improved  earnings  were  expected 
from  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  which  gained  a  monopoly 
this  month  after  Persis  Corp.  decided 
to  fold  its  Knoxville  Journal  rather 
than  compete  after  the  breakup  of 
their  joint  operating  agreement. 


In  18  months  Times  Mirror  slashed 
$100  million  in  annual  expenses, 
mainly  at  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Staff  reductions  will  cut  1 ,500  people 
from  the  payroll.  Total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  in  IWl  were  expected  to  rise 
1%  over  1990,  when  they  rose  9%. 

Cost  cuts  were  expected  to  yield 
improved  operating  profits  this  year. 
Further  staff  cuts  by  attrition  were 
planned  this  year. 

Erburu’s  1992  forecast  called  for 
modest  revenue  increases  and  costs 
up  slightly  because  of  depreciation, 
the  start-up  of  a  new  plant  in  Balti¬ 
more,  health  care,  and  expansion  in 
cable  and  professional  publishing. 

Capital  spending  declined  last  year 
to  $230  million  and  will  remain  near 
that  this  year,  with  spending  on  news¬ 
papers  down  to  $100  million. 

The  company  held  annual 
dividends  level  at  $1.08  a  share. 

Times  Mirror  president  David 
Laventhol  said  Newsday  is  ready  to 
boost  circulation — and  profits — if  the 
troubled  New  York  Daily  News  fails 
to  emerge  from  bankruptcy. 


“IVe  believe  there  is  a  large,  untapped  market  of 
smaller  advertisers  who  can  contribute  significantly  to 
Post  ad  growth  in  years  to  come,”  Graham  said. 


The  News-Sentinel,  which  spent 
$40  million  to  buy  out  Persis,  has 
reduced  staff  “substantially”  over 
three  years  and  was  expected  to  cut 
the  equivalent  of  49  more  Jobs. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 


Chairman  Robert  Erburu  expected 
1991  revenues  to  decrease  from  1990, 
the  fist  decline  since  1986. 

Despite  hefty  increases  in  circula¬ 
tion  revenues,  total  revenues  from 
media  businesses  were  expected  to 
drop  $100  million  from  19%  figures. 
Operating  profits  will  drop  for  the 
year. 

Excluding  special  charges,  fourth- 
quarter  1991  will  show  slightly  higher 
operating  profits  and  margins  than 

1990,  he  said. 

Newspaper  operations  expected  a 
$22  million  charge  for  staff  reductions 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Buyouts 
also  were  offered  at  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  A  $65  million,  or  330  a  share, 
charge  reflects  a  writedown  of  the 
value  of  notes  taken  back  from  the 
buyer  of  the  Denver  Post  in  1987. 
That  debt  is  being  renegotiated 
because  of  poor  earnings  at  Dean  Sin¬ 
gleton’s  Post. 

Excluding  the  charges,  newspapers 
planned  to  show  improved  profits  for 

1991. 


He  said  all  six  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
papers  showed  lower  1991  ad  volume. 

Newsday  alone  gained  revenue  for 
the  year,  thanks  to  circulation  growth 
in  New  York  City.  It  recorded  modest 
profit  growth  despite  ad  revenues  off 
2%. 

Newspaper  cost  cuts  reduced 
staffs,  news  hole,  and  travel.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  cut  staff  by  1,000, 
or  12%.  Newsprint  expenses  for  the 
year  fell  13%  from  19%. 

The  outlook  this  year  was  for  total 
revenue  growth  to  be  “extremely 
modest”  at  best.  Plans  expected  con¬ 
tinued  lower  advertising  volume  and 
ad  rates  up  4%  to  6%.  Most  papers 
raised  circulation  prices  last  year,  dis¬ 
couraging  further  hikes. 

Newspaper  salary  expenses 
dropped  1%  last  year  and  were  pro¬ 
jected  to  decline  this  year,  despite  pay 
increases  averaging  about  4%. 

Newsday  is  raising  ad  rates  5.5% 
this  year  and,  if  the  Daily  News 
closes,  “Newsday’s  profitability  will 
improve  more  rapidly,”  Laventhol 
said.  New  York  Newsday,  expects  to 
gain  about  half  the  News’  circulation 
in  seven  counties,  or  up  to  200,000 
copies,  if  the  News  folds. 

Tribune  Co. 


Based  on  199rs  decreasing  ad 


revenue  declines.  Tribune  Co.  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Charles  T.  Brumback 
said,  “The  trend  is  improving  and  the 
worst  may  be  over.” 

Nevertheless,  he  expected  primary 
earnings  for  the  year  to  decline. 

He  ca.led  “regrettable”  the  con¬ 
tinued  financial  problems  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  After  a  nasty  strike 
sent  losses  soaring  and  almost  killed 
the  troubled  tabloid.  Tribune  Co. 
turned  it  over  to  British  publisher 
Robert  Maxwell,  who  died  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  leaving  his  media  empire  near 
collapse. 

The  outcome  of  the  Daily  News 
bankruptcy  “will  have  little  impact  on 
us,”  Brumback  said.  Tribune  Co.’s 
“limited  exposure”  will  be  funded 
from  a  charge  the  company  took  in 
19%. 

Assuming  a  sluggish  1992  economy 
at  best  and  no  new  recession,  Brum¬ 
back  expected  media  revenue  gains  of 
4%  to  7%  and  solid  profit  increases. 

Newspapers  were  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  6%  higher  revenues  this  year. 

Losses  from  newsprint  operations 
will  continue  until  the  market 
improves,  he  said. 

Realizing  newspapers  are  a 
“mature”  business,  with  limited 
growth  potential,  Brumback  said  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  was  trying  to  boost  market 
share  using  other  information  sources 
and  target  marketing. 

John  Madigan,  president  of  the 
newly  formed  Tribune  Newspaper 
Co.  division,  said  the  group,  including 
flagship  Chicago  Tribune  and  papers 
in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Orlando,  pro¬ 
duced  $1.1  billion  last  year,  more  than 
half  of  Tribune  Co.’s  revenue,  and 
19%  profit  margins  led  the  top  news¬ 
paper  companies,  he  said. 

Newsprint  costs  fell  5%  last  year. 
Employment  was  nearly  level  and  pay 
was  expected  to  rise  4%  this  year. 

Expansion  efforts  include:  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Exito!  a  free  Spanish- 
language  weekly,  and  XS,  a  weekly 
patterned  after  the  so-called  alterna¬ 
tives.  The  Orlando  Sentinel  started  a 
monthly  magazine.  Magic,  about  the 
new  professional  basketball  team, 
and  a  syndicated  women’s  section, 
WomanNews. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  12 
weekly  zoned  editions  and  offers 
insert  advertisers  95  zones. 

Tribune  Co.’s  book  publishing 
efforts  generate  $1  million  a  year. 

Operating  units  publish  weekly 
total-market-coverage  products  in 
Chicago  and  Orlando,  a  ZIP  code  ser¬ 
vice  in  Chicago,  and  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  service  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  The 
patented  News  Pack  package  for 
delivering  product  samples  inside 
newspapers  is  scheduled  to  be 
licensed  to  other  papers  this  year. 
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Broadcast  operations  project 
revenues  will  grow  5%  to  1%  this 
year. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Washington  Post  Co.  anticipated 
1991  profits  would  decline  sharply 
from  1990  earnings  of  $174.6  million, 
or  $14.45  a  share. 

Last  year’s  results  will  reflect  weak 
operating  income  and  a  $50  million,  or 
$4.30  a  share,  charge  to  comply  with 
accounting  for  retirement  benefits,  as 
well  as  higher  losses  from  newsprint 
manufacturing. 

President  and  CEO  Donald  E.  Gra¬ 
ham  said  Washington  Post  classified 
advertising  in  second-half  1991  was 
not  far  behind  1990  but  real  estate 
display  and  help  wanted  were  down 
sharply.  Retail  declines  grew  smaller 
as  the  year  progressed,  despite  the 
loss  of  an  estimated  10%  of  the  area’s 
retailers. 

He  expected  weak  results  this  year, 
unless  the  economy  grows,  and  saw 
no  major  improvement  at  the  Post 
until  it  does,  “and  that  may  be  a 
while.” 

On  the  up  side,  he  said,  the  Post 
successfully  attracted  small  and 
medium  advertisers,  the  under- 
$100,000-a-year  crowd,  to  lasso  $25 
million  in  ad  revenue  last  year  and 
signed  650  first-time  accounts  for  this 
year. 

“We  believe  there  is  a  large, 
untapped  market  of  smaller  advertis¬ 
ers  who  can  contribute  significantly 
to  Post  ad  growth  in  years  to  come,” 
he  said. 

Total  Post  staffing  has  been  declin¬ 
ing  for  four  years  as  operating  costs 
held  steady. 

The  Post’s  daily  circulation  gained 
1 .4%  as  of  Sept.  30,  with  Sunday  up 
slightly  despite  a  price  hike,  giving  it 
53%  penetration  daily,  71%  Sunday. 
But  Graham  predicted  a  decrease  in 
March  figures,  a  dropoff  after  last 
year’s  Gulf  war  spike. 

With  $300  million  in  cash,  he  said 
that  the  company  would  maintain 
high  standards  in  acquisitions. 

Post  Co.  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  Alan  G. 
Spoon  said  Newsweek  was  set  to  be 
the  first  major  magazine  to  use  selec¬ 
tive  binding  to  give  readers  extra 
monthly  editorial  sections  they 
select. 

The  company  also  owns  cable, 
broadcast,  and  cellular  communica¬ 
tions  operations. 


Southam  Inc.’s  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  arm  has  announced  an  agreement 
to  distribute  Micromedia  Ltd.’s  elec¬ 
tronic  databases  in  Canada, 
j  Micromedia  information  sources 
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Champions  at 
investor  reiations 

Which  publicly  traded  newspaper 
company  gives  investors  the  best 
information? 

The  answer  to  the  question  burning 
in  the  hearts  of  newspaper  industry 
public  relations  people  is:  Gannett 
Company  Inc.  and  Knight-Ridder 
Inc. 

The  largest  and  second-largest, 
respectively,  U.S.  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  in  total  circulation  tied  for  top 
honors  in  the  latest  vote  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Investment  Management 
and  Research. 

Knight-Ridder  has  had  a  virtual 
lock  on  the  award,  winning  five  of  the 
last  seven  years.  Gannett  usually 
lands  among  the  top  three  in  voting 
among  the  group’s  23  analysts  and 
researchers.  They  evaluated  22  media 
companies  for  annual  reports,  other 
publications  and  investor  relations. 

Based  an  projected  earnings  and 
chances  for  long-term  growth,  ana¬ 
lysts  advise  whether  to  buy,  not  buy, 
hold  or  sell  stocks — thereby  poten¬ 
tially  attracting  capital  to  and  raising 
stock  prices  of  companies  they  rec¬ 
ommend,  or  the  opposite.  With  their 
clients  putting  millions  of  dollars  into 
investments,  analysts  want  as  much 
and  as  accurate  information  as  they 
can  get  about  companies  they  follow. 

Susan  Decker,  analyst  for  Donald¬ 
son  Lufkin  Jenrette  and  chairwoman 
of  the  group,  cited  Knight-Ridder’s 
“excellence  in  corporate  reporting,” 
providing  details  beyond  what  other 
companies  provide,  such  as  ad  linage 
of  individual  newspapers,  and  a  “re¬ 
sponsive”  communications  program. 

“Just  lucky,”  commented  Frank 
Hawkins,  Knight-Ridder  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  relations  and  plan¬ 
ning,  after  receiving  the  plaque. 

Knight-Ridder  chairman  James  Bat¬ 
ten  said  informing  investors  about  the 
company  remains  “a  high  priority.” 

Gannett  was  cited  for,  among  other 
things,  “entertaining  presentations.” 

Noting  that  the  award  recognizes 
companies  that  supply  “meaningful 
information  from  which  analysts  can 
make  intelligent  interpretations,” 
Gannett  spokeswoman  Shiela  Gib¬ 
bons  said,  “We  are  pleased  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  for  having  done  that.” 


such  as  book,  magazine  and  business 
indexes  will  be  called  Micromedia 
Online  and  be  available  on  Southam 
Electronic  Publishing’s  Infomart 
Online.  _ 


Man  arrested 
in  death  of 
news  cashier 

A  part-time  janitor  has  been 
arrested  and  charged  with  the  stab¬ 
bing  death  of  a  night  cashier  at  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  the 
body  of  Minta  Jimenez,  56,  was  found 
at  about  2  a.m.  Dec.  22  shortly  after 
she  had  closed  the  register  and  was 
counting  receipts  in  a  nearby  office. 
She  was  stabbed  between  three  and 
six  times  in  the  torso  with  a  steak 
knife  and  money  was  taken  from  a 
safe  in  the  office.  Jimenez  reportedly 
had  been  dead  several  hours  before 
her  body  was  found. 

Arrested  was  Joseph  Sylvester 
Bright,  27,  who  was  hired  by  the  Post 
in  July  1990.  According  to  the  Post, 
Bright  and  another  janitor  had  been 
assigned  to  clean  the  cafeteria,  but  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  had  taken  a 
scheduled  break  at  about  1:30  a.m. 
and  did  not  return  to  work.  He  was 
arrested  two  days  later  by  D.C.  police 
while  walking  about  two  blocks  from 
his  apartment  and  was  expected  to  be 
charged  with  felony  murder. 
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Database  deal 


OPA  tests  new 
marketing  plan 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
(OPA)  is  experimenting  with  a  mar¬ 
keting  plan  to  forge  a  new  relationship 
between  political  consultants,  candi¬ 
dates  and  newspapers. 

This  strategy,  dubbed  CAP  (Cam¬ 
paign  Advertising  Plan),  makes  Okla¬ 
homa’s  newspapers  price-competitive 
with  broadcast  in  political  campaigns. 

The  plan  developed  after  the  1990 
gubernatorial  race  when  newspapers 
had  received  less  than  1%  of  the  $8 
million  spent  by  candidates’  adver¬ 
tising. 

An  OPA  committee  found  the  rea¬ 
son  was  that  political  campaigns  were 
being  run  with  an  image-based,  tv-ori¬ 
ented  format.  Newspapers  were  also 
not  thought  of  as  cost-effective,  hav¬ 
ing  “no  bang  for  the  buck.’’  Newspa¬ 
pers  also  did  not  offer  any  special 
deals  for  frequent  ads. 

What  resulted  from  the  study  was  a 
three-tiered  plan.  First  the  material 
issues  of  the  campaign  must  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Far  in  advance  of  each  elec¬ 
tion,  Oklahoma  Opinion,  an  OPA 
affiliate,  will  poll  the  state’s  residents 
to  determine  what  the  pertinent  issues 
are.  Results  will  be  published  in  most 
Oklahoma  newspapers.  This  takes 
advantage  of  newspapers’  strength  in 
“setting  the  agenda”  and  focuses  the 
public  on  issues  “instead  of  image- 
based,  issue-avoidance  tv  advertis¬ 
ing,”  the  association  said. 

The  second  step  involves  editorial 
support  of  polling.  Concurrent  with 
polling,  OPA  will  mail  news  stories 
and  opinion  pieces  to  newspapers, 
keeping  the  public  aware  of  issues  and 
generating  discussion.  Newspapers 
are  an  issue-oriented  medium,  and 
candidates  concerned  with  issufs 
must  deal  with  them  in  newspapers. 

The  third  step  involves  a  fre¬ 
quency-inducing  price  strategy,  with 
ads  selling  on  a  three-for-the-cost-of- 
one  basis  at  each  newspaper’s  open 
rate.  Commissions  are  replaced  with 
a  flat  rate,  and  no  agency  or  rep  ser¬ 
vice  fees  are  in  this  rate.  Certain 
restrictions,  such  as  one-eighth  page 
minimum  ad  size,  no  copy  change, 
and  all  ads  running  within  three 
weeks,  apply. 

According  to  consultants,  newspa¬ 
pers  must  compete  with  broadcast, 
using  their  terms,  such  as  reach,  fre¬ 
quency,  cost  per  thousand,  gross  rat¬ 
ing  points,  etc.  Consultants  say  they 
do  not  even  think  in  newspaper  terms 
anymore,  and  they  must  come  to 
understand  newspapers  again. 

One  consultant  said  he  has  never 
made  a  newspaper  ad,  because  he  has 


only  had  two  newspaper  reps  call  on 
him  during  his  10-year  career,  and 
said  he  does  not  even  know  how  to 
make  a  newspaper  ad. 

Consultants  said  they  want  exam¬ 
ples  of  strong  creative  print  ads  that 
helped  elect  a  candidate.  So  OPA 
wrote  over  140  of  the  nation’s  “print 
specialists”  as  defined  by  Campaigns 
and  Elections  magazine,  asking  each 
for  permission  to  reprint  its  best 
newspaper  political  ads.  An  induce¬ 
ment  of  $20  was  offered  and  the  result 
was  nine  ads  received,  most  medio- 


Newspapers  seek 
relief  for 
court  ejection 

The  high-profile  trial  is  over  but 
litigation  lingers  on  as  the  Copley 
Newspapers  and  other  media  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  a  judge’s  order  that 
ejected  them  from  the  courtroom 
during  part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  legal  battle  stems  from  the 
recent  trial  of  Elizabeth  Broderick, 
who  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  her  former  husband,  a 
prominent  lawyer,  and  his  second 
wife  while  they  were  sleeping. 

The  San  Diego  Union,  San  Diego 
Tribune,  and  two  television  stations 
lost  in  a  state  court  of  appeal  when 
they  sought  a  reversal  of  the  ejection 
order  and  are  now  asking  the  state 
Supreme  Court  for  relief. 

Trial  Judge  Thomas  Whelan  closed 
several  evidentiary  hearings  in 
Broderick’s  trial,  which  was  her  sec¬ 
ond.  Her  first  trial  ended  in  a  hung 
jury,  with  10  jurors  favoring  a  murder 
conviction  and  two  holding  out  for 
manslaughter. 

When  reporters  were  locked  out  of  a 
hearing  in  the  second  trial  on  the 
admissability  of  proposed  defense  tes¬ 
timony,  even  the  defendant’s  attor¬ 
ney  objected,  it  was  reported. 

Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel  for  Copley 
Press,  commented  in  an  interview: 
“It’s  very  clear  to  us,  even  if  it’s  not 
clear  to  the  judge,  that  he  would  not 
jeopardize  the  defendant’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  nor  would  the  verdict  be 
reversed  because  of  too  much  media 
access.  Evidentiary  hearings  are  very 
plainly  required  to  be  open  under 
Supreme  Court  decisions.” 

According  to  Fuson,  unless  there  is 
no  other  way  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  defendant  than  by  closing  a  trial, 
the  proceedings  must  be  open. 

“The  Supreme  Court  may  very 
well  tell  him  that  he  was  wrong  not  to 
let  us  in,”  Fuson  said. 


Cox  paper 
gives  raises 


The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
whose  newsroom  employees  have 
been  without  a  pay  raise  during  two 
years  of  contract  talks,  has  hiked 
newsroom  pay  by  $50  a  week. 

In  a  letter  to  Newspaper  Guild  local 
president  Rob  Modic,  Daily  News 
publisher  J.  Bradford  Tillson  said  the 
lack  of  raises  has  concerned  the  com¬ 
pany  “for  a  long  time,”  and  pay  hikes 
were  “well  deserved.” 

He  said  the  main  issues  blocking  a 
new  contract  were  union  security  and 
union  dues  checkoff. 

The  pay  increases,  effective  Dec. 
22,  raise  top  minimum  pay  for  report¬ 
ers,  editors  and  photographers  with 
five  years  seniority  to  $710  a  week. 
Clerks  were  to  get  $27  more  per  week 
to  bring  their  top  scale  to  $381  weekly 
after  three  years. 

Modic  responded  with  a  letter  call¬ 
ing  the  raise  “inadequate”  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  four  years  without  a  pay 
increase. 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


tary  trouncing  of  Iraq. 

The  other  major  business  stories 
were:  2.  the  collapse  of  the  Bank  of 
Credit  and  Commerce  International; 
3.  International  Business  Machines 
restructures,  shrinks;  4.  ditto  General 
Motors;  5.  airline  industry  casualties — 
Pan  Am,  Eastern,  Midway;  6.  bank¬ 
ing  mergers;  7.  publishing  tycoon 
Robert  Maxwell  dies  mysteriously 
leaving  his  empire  to  collapse;  8. 
Salomon  Bros,  wracked  by  scandal 
over  Treasury  securities;  9.  stock 
market  soars;  10.  Japanese  broker¬ 
ages  caught  in  scandal  over  absorbing 
client  losses. 

Editors  at  Agence  France-Presse, 
the  French  news  agency,  compiled 
what  they  concluded  were  the  1 1  most 
powerful  images  of  the  year. 

In  no  particular  order,  they  are:  Tel 
Aviv  under  attack  from  Iraqi  Scud 
missiles;  the  allied  bombardment  of 
Baghdad;  Kuwaiti  oil  fields  afire; 
Albanian  refugees  arriving  in  Italy; 
Mt.  Pinatubo  erupting  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  Boris  Yeltsin  atop  a  tank  dur¬ 
ing  the  coup;  Gorbachev  returning  as 
the  coup  fails;  long  jumper  Mike  Pow¬ 
ell  breaking  the  world  record;  former 
East  Germans  attacking  foreigners; 
Mideast  peace  talks  in  Madrid;  refu¬ 
gees  fleeing  fighting  in  Vukovar, 
Yugoslavia. 
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Woman  awarded 
$1.5  million 
in  libel  verdict 

A  96-year-old  woman  was  awarded 
$1.5  million  in  a  lawsuit  against  a 
tabloid  which  used  her  photo  with  an 
article  that  said  pregnancy  forced  a 
woman  to  quit  her  paper  route. 

Nellie  Mitchell,  who  owns  a  news¬ 
stand  and  delivered  papers  for  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  until  she  was  90, 
sued  The  Sun  for  using  her  photo  to 
accompany  a  story  about  someone 
else. 

Mitchell's  picture  accompanied  a 
1990  article  that  said  a  101 -year-old 
Australian  newspaper  carrier  quit  her 
route  because  she  had  become  preg¬ 
nant  by  a  millionaire  customer. 
Mitchell  said  she  has  not  had  a  child 
since  she  was  35  and  never  had  sex 
with  anyone  on  her  route. 

The  Sun,  a  weekly  sold  in  super¬ 
markets  nationally,  has  headquarters 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  and  is  published 
by  Canada-based  Globe  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp. 

Editor  John  Vader  said  he  was  told 
by  the  article’s  author  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs  purchased  were  purchased 
from  a  stringer  in  Australia. 

The  jury  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
awarded  $1.5  million  in  damages  to 
Mitchell.  In  an  unusual  defense  tac¬ 
tic,  the  Sun  had  claimed  that  its  sto¬ 
ries  could  not  be  libelous  because 
readers  did  not  expect  them  to  be 
true. 

The  jury  accepted  the  Sun’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  article  in  question  was 
not  libelous  but  found  against  the  Sun 
nonetheless  on  related  claims  of  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy  and  “outrage.” 

Media  lawyers  had  fretted  before 
the  verdict  that  the  defense’s  libel 
argument,  if  successful,  could  hurt 
mainstream  papers. 

The  paper  made  up  the  story.  Sun 
lawyers  said.  As  for  the  photograph 
that  ran  with  the  article,  editors 
thought  that  the  woman  pictured  was 
dead. 

The  Sun  argued,  in  essence,  for 
laxer  libel  standards  for  patently  out¬ 
landish  publications.  Several  defense 
witnesses,  including  a  former  news¬ 
paper  editor,  testified  that  the  Sun  is 
basically  fiction  and  that  few  could 
believe  what  it  prints. 

The  idea  of  setting  separate  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards  for  tabloids  and  the 
mainstream  press  made  many  media 
lawyers  uneasy. 

“It  will  not  expand  First  Amend¬ 


ment  rights,  it  will  contract  them,  if 
we  expect  more  from  high-class  publi¬ 
cations,”  said  Floyd  Abrams,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  New  York  firm  of  Cahill, 
Gordon  &  Reindel. 

Others  said  the  Sun  should  not  seek 
looser  journalistic  standards  in  an  era 
often  hostile  to  the  media. 

— Combined  AP 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports 


Globe  pickets 

The  Boston  Globe  Employees 
Association  has  begun  “informa¬ 
tional  picketing”  in  downtown  Bos¬ 
ton  to  call  attention  to  “unreason¬ 
able”  demands  by  Boston  Globe  man¬ 
agement  during  more  than  a  year  of 
contract  negotiations. 

The  union  represents  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  clerical  employees  who 
have  worked  without  a  contract  for  a 
year. 

BGEA  president  Robert  Jordan 
said  members  were  protesting  com¬ 
pany  efforts  to  eliminate  job  security 
for  most  union  members  and  to  gain 
the  right  to  contract  for  work  now 
done  by  union-represented  workers. 

Meanwhile  the  company’s  chair¬ 
man,  president  and  CEO,  William  O. 
Taylor,  said  the  Globe  faced  “very 
tough”  negotiations.  He  said  the 
union  had  a  no-layoff  clause. 

Fake  carrier 
busted  in  scam 

A  phony  newspaper  carrier  who 
allegedly  tried  to  bilk  New  Jersey 
newspaper  subscribers  by  soliciting 
holiday  tips  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  theft  by  deception. 

According  to  New  Jersey  law-en¬ 
forcement  authorities,  Polish  immi¬ 
grant  Krzysztof  Klamann,  26,  distrib¬ 
uted  thousands  of  fliers  alongside 
local  paid  and  free  newspapers.  The 
fliers  wished  readers  seasons  greet¬ 
ings  from  Christopher  Klaman  and 
included  a  post  office  box  number. 

Mimicking  the  practice  of  carriers 
soliciting  tips  for  the  holidays, 
Klamann  tried  to  lure  readers  to  send 
money  to  him  instead,  prosecutors 
said. 

They  said  so  far  he  had  received 
$200  to  $500  and  may  have  distributed 
fliers  to  40,000  homes  in  four  coun¬ 
ties. 

“This  is  not  the  crime  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,”  said  Bergen  County  Prosecu¬ 
tor  John  J.  Fahy,  “but  it’s  a  rotten 
thing  to  do.  What  we  find  most  offen¬ 


sive  is  that  he  was  trying  to  take  tips 
from  paperboys.” 

Some  fliers  were  inserted  into  bags 
containing  The  Record  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  local  weeklies  and  free  publica¬ 
tions,  the  Record  reported.  Others 
were  inserted  in  bags  used  by  the 
Record  and  New  York  Times,  but  the 
bags  did  not  include  the  papers. 

Klamann,  a  self-employed  handy¬ 
man  who  was  released  on  his  own 
recognizance,  faces  18  months  in 
prison  and  a  $1 ,000  fine  if  convicted. 

Prosecutors  said  the  charges  could 
increase  if  more  money  arrives.  With 
people  continuing  to  send  $5  to  $25  in 
cash  and  checks,  prosecutors  said, 
the  scam’s  haul  could  total  $2,000. 

CNI  files 
bankruptcy  plan 

Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
debt-ridden  New  Jersey-based  pub¬ 
lisher  of  three  Ohio  dailies,  has  filed  a 
reorganization  agreement  with  unse¬ 
cured  creditors. 

The  filing  in  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Court  in  New  Jersey  requires  court 
approval. 

Community  Newspapers  sought 
protection  from  creditors  last  Febru¬ 
ary  after  defaulting  on  $240  million  in 
junk  bond  payments  and  failing  to 
reach  a  deal  to  buy  back  the  debt  at  a 
discount. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan. 
Community  Newspapers  would  pay 
some  creditors  about  940  on  the  dol¬ 
lar,  others  320. 

The  company  publishes  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal  in  Lorain,  News  Herald  in 
Lake  County  and  Dover-New  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times  Reporter. 


Savior 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


mous  resolution  because  “residents 
of  this  city  need  a  newspaper, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not.  You 
don’t  know  what  politicians  are  doing 
with  taxpayers’  money  unless  you 
read  it  in  the  paper  ....  It  keeps  us 
honest.” 

After  Ewell  told  employees  of  plans 
to  go  totally  local  and  return  to  after¬ 
noon  publication,  one  staffer  said 
there  was  some  concern  about  his 
lack  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
and  about  whether  local  means  no 
more  than  weddings,  obituaries  and 
school  lunches. 

— George  Garneau 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 

'**  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE _ 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 


BUSINESS _ 

BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 


HUMOR _ 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  (JA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

DON’T  QUIT 

Create  your  own  weekly,  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  annual  (large  or  small);  do  market 
survey,  help  compile  first  issue,  sell  ad. 
Write-off  saves  pension  income.  Query 
for  details:  The  Guardian  Enterprises, 
PO  Box  2044,  Hemet,  CA  92343. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  review  product, 
staffing,  with  eye  to  improving  quality, 
efficiency.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010.  Or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


’’1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-N.East-  (716)  383-8508 
Tony  Baker-West-  (818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 

Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


Don’t  let  your  life  be  sterile. 
Be  useful.  Blaze  a  trail. 
Shine  forth  with  the  light  of 
your  faith  and  of  your  love. 
Josemaria  Escriva 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

35  YEAR  OLD  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  8,000  circulation  in  exclusive 
Gulf  resort  area  of  West  Coast  FL.  ‘91 
sales  up  25%.  Great  investment  for 
newspaper  retiree  or  newspaper  holding 
company  as  training  ground.  Write  Box 
5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  always  means  growth. 
First  time  offering  of  northern  California 
legal  weekly  plus  regional  senior  news¬ 
paper.  Box  5653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  Massachusetts  weekly  -  Idyl¬ 

lic  New  England  town.  Ideal  owner/ 
operator  situation.  Attractive  Seller 

financing. 

Maryland  Weekly  -  Small,  secure,  grow¬ 

ing.  An  ideal  first  acquisition.  Attractive 
financing.  Contact:  Larry  Grimes,  W.B. 

Grimes  &  Company,  (301)  507-6047. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 

for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

A  COMPETITIVE  free  press  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  democracy.  In  1980  there  were 
57  competitive  markets  with  60%  of 
dailies  owned  by  chains.  Today  there 
are  39  and  75%.  If  you  would  like  to 
explore  profitable,  alternative  solutions, 
write  or  call  Bob  Cunningham,  POB 
588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC  29585;  (803) 
237-2282. 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25^,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  B(j  V6J  1 P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  LEASE 


NEWSPAPER  LEASE  AVAILABLE.  Non¬ 
daily  suburban  publication.  5M  circula¬ 
tion,  mid-Atlantic  region.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  person  with 
proven  success  record.  Investment 
required.  Write,  in  confidence  to  Box 
5656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEMINARS _ 

AHENTION  ATEX  USERS! 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND 
ANUG  1992  Annual  Meeting 
&  Seminars 
August  22-26,  1992 
Adams  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  MO 
92’s  Theme:  SHOW  ME 
Call  for  membership  information 
Lee  Gagle,  Toledo  Blade, 
(419)  245-6219 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on: 

Monday,  January  20 
Martin  Luther  King’s  Birthday 
Please  note  this 
when  submitting  ad  copy 
for  the  January  25th  issue. 
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CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS.  INC. 
Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work 
Telemarketing  and  crew  sales 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL.  INC. 

•VKE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEVYSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades.  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL.  INC.  has  served  more  nevrspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems.  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


CONSULTANTS 


MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and  1 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted.  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

'Daily  Sen/ice  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  VYORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
call 

(212)  675*4380. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

For  Sale 

Stepper  Quarter  folder/labeler.  Installed 
January  1983.  Completely  rebuilt 
February  1988.  Very  good  condition 
with  very  few  miles  on  it  since  it  was 
rebuilt.  The  first  $5,000  takes  it. 
Contact  Lynn  Ferraro  or  Marge  Town¬ 
send  at  the  Ft.  Pierce  Tribune  (407) 
461-2050. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT;  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 
and  PCB's  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 
exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 
PCB’S;  remarketed  digital  font  masters 
at  a  great  savings  and  much  more!!  Call 
or  fax  us  for  a  FREE  catalogue. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  printing  plant,  mailroom,  pre¬ 
press,  letterflex  platemaking,  camera 
and  pressroom  (four  Goss  Mark  M's  and 
one  Goss  Mark  V)  including  conveyors, 
paper  roll  handling  systems,  bundle 
conveyors,  truck  loading  conveyors  and 
chutes.  Many  other  items.  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Seven  units  of  our  former  Paradise  Post 
press  are  still  available.  These  units  can 
be  seen  in  our  plant  in  Paradise.  We 
also  have  a  videotape  of  this  press  in 
operation  and  will  be  glad  to  share  it 
with  prospective  buyers. 

6  Coinmunity  oil  bath 

units . $30M/unit 

1  SC  Oil  bath  unit 

. $25M 

1  SSC  Folder  with  60  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $70M 

1  DEV  Stacked  Unit 

. $12M 

1  SC  Folder  with  50  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $60M 

1  Count-O-Veyor  Model 

104 . $  5M 

1  3-color  Universal 

(UOP) . $80M 

1  Upper  former 

. $23M 

3  Clutches.... $  2M 

1  Ink  recy’ir.$  2M 

2  60  HP  Fincor  motor 
w/drives....$  6M  ea. 

We  will  Discount  these  prices  if  you  buy 
it  all!!  Call  Steve  Jackson  or  Randy 
Goldberg  at  (916)  877-4413. 

SC/Community  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac- 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

9-unit  “1000"  series  Urbanite- 
excellent  condition,  avail.  mid- 
December,  1991. 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
C-150  21  1/2"  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double  ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press,  early  70's 
vintage 

6-Unit/2-folder  News  King  W/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vin¬ 
tage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 
4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

2-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
Ask  About  our  Double-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
HAS  FOR  SALE  BY  SEALED  BID 

Harris  V-15-A  Web  Press  SN  15A-5192-15 
2  units  with  roll  stands 
Model  JF-7,  Folder  SN  15A-5192-15 
Approx.  1 1 ,000,000  impressions 

Minimum  bid  $70,000 

For  further  information  and  forms  call  701-777-2132 
Purchasing  Department 

Bids  will  be  opened  February  21, 1992 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 
ASSISTANT/ASSOCiATE  PROFESSOR 
ise  Post  TENURE  TRACK 

?se**We  Journalism/Communication:  Bradley 

Dress  in  University  seeks  assistant  or  associate 

share  it  professor,  tenure  track,  to  teach  public 
snare  n  affairs  reporting,  mass  media  in  society, 
research  techniques  and/or  other 
related  communication  classes  based 
on  skills  and  experience.  Ability  to 
teach  broadcast  newswriting  desirable. 
The  doctorate  is  preferred  for  assistant 
rank  but  ABD  applicants  considered. 
The  doctorate  is  required  for  associate 
rank.  Professional  news  experience 
required.  College-level  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  A  successful  candidate 
will  have  a  record  of  research  or  creative 
production.  Position  available  August 
1992. 

Bradley  University  is  an  independent, 
non-sectarian,  comprehensive  universi¬ 
ty  serving  approximately  6,000 
students.  Peoria,  located  in  central  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  a  population  of  about 
113,000  (metro  area  300,000).  To 
assure  full  consideration,  application 
materials  should  be  received  by  Jan. 
23,  1992.  Screening  will  continue  until 
position  is  filled.  Submit  letter  of  appli- 
vou  buv  cation,  vita,  three  current  letters  of 
r^Randv  recommendation,  and  evidence  of 

’  teaching  and  professional  effectiveness 

_  tO:  Diane  Pacetti,  Chair,  News  Search 

ises  Committee,  Division  of  Communica- 
’nit  and  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  IL 

lanufac-  61625.  Women  and  minorities  encour- 
>8  aged  to  apply. 

Bradley  University  is  an  equal  opportun- 
banite-  ity,  affirmative  action  employer. 

'*■  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI  WRIT- 

series)  I^G  PROGRAM  -  Two  full-time  journal- 
cfTier  ism  faculty  positions  pending  budget 
lers  approval:  (1)  Assistant  Professor, 

'hs,  one  tenure  track.  To  teach  undergraduate 
It  condi-  courses  in  print  journalism  and  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  editing  and  publishing, 
d  Harris  Master’s  degree  and  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  print  experience  required.  Teach- 
arly  70’s  '^'8  experience  preferred.  (2)  Instructor 

or  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  non- 
/KJ6  fol-  tenured  track.  To  teach  undergraduate 
?9  vin-  courses  in  print  journalism.  Master’s 
degree  and  full-time  professional  print 
/v/KJ8As,  experience  required.  AA/EOE.  Letters  of 
application,  including  samples  of  work 
iders  and  at  least  three  references,  should  be 
sent  by  February  1,  1992  to  Professor 
-low  James  M.  Hall,  Head,  Department  of 

age-avail.  English  and  Comparative  Literature, 
Mail  Location  069,  University  of 
[age  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 

University  of  Florida  -  Opening  for  Fall 
niiNLKT  jgg2  In  Department  of  Journalism  in 
192  6217  publication  design/print  graphics/visual 
communications  at  assistant  professor 
rank.  Tenure  track.  Masters  preferred, 
PhD  preferred;  3  years  professional 
■  i  experience.  Salary  is  competitive  with 

starting  date  August  1992.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  postmarked  by  Feb.  14, 
1992.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita 
and  three  professional  or  academic 
references  tO:  Jon  Roosenraad,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism,  College  of 
Journalism  &  Communications,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611. 
Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
urged  to  apply.  UF  is  an  AA/EEO 
employer  and  searches  are  conducted 
in  the  sunshine. 

We  owe  alot  to  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son  — if  it  wasn’t  for  him, 
we’d  be  watching  television 
by  candlelight. 

_  Milton  Berle 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS 
CONTROLLER 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Alaska's 
largest  newspaper,  has  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a  controller  who  can 
provide  leadership  and  direction  for  a 
top-notch  business  office  staff.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  at  least  8  years  of 
progressively  responsible  accounting 
management  experience,  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  accounting  or  business 
related  field,  and  solid  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  rc  applications  and  mainframe 
financial  systems.  Certification  (CPA, 
CMA,  CIA)  preferred.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  seeking  a  career  position  in  a 
people-oriented  company  should 
submit  a  resume  in  confidence  tO: 

Human  Resources 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
PO  Box  149001 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  MANAGER 

L.l.  based  sales/service  organization  of 
leading  graphic  arts  machinery  manu¬ 
facturer  seeks  qualified  engineer  with 
administrative  capabilities  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  service  and/or  production 
management  to  handle  nationwide 
service  network. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefit  package, 
including  retirement  and  401(k)  plans. 

Please  send  your  resume  with  salary 
history  in  confidence  to: 

MULLER  MARTINI  CORP. 

Attn:  Personnel 
PO  Box  3360 

Smithtown,  NY  11787-0811 


PUBLISHER/AD  MANAGER 
to  lead  and  motivate  at  award-winning 
community  newspaper  staff  in  the 
beautiful  pacific  northwest.  Must  have 
strong  marketing  and  sales  skills.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  bonus  plan.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to  Kitsap  Newspaper 
Group,  Attn:  Human  Resources  Dept., 
7689  Day  Road,  Bainbridge  Island,  WA 
98110 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Growing  weekly  newspaper  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  publications  executive  who  can 
manage  our  finances  and  business 
operations.  Position  also  entails  over¬ 
seeing  our  circulation  (23,000)  and 
printing  operation  as  part  of  the 
management  team.  Convince  us  in  your 
cover  letter  of  your  leadership  and 
people  skills. 

We  are  a  dynamic,  17-year-old  award¬ 
winning  paper  in  beautiful  Santa  Fe, 
NM.  We  require  at  least  three  years 
experience  at  a  management  level,  and 
computer  fluency.  N(5  PHONE  CALLS, 
PLEASE!  Write:  Publisher,  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87504-2306. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  heart  of  Montana  moun¬ 
tains.  Must  be  able  to  lead  and  motivate 
a  staff  of  15  in  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Position  emphasizes  sales  ability, 
commitment  to  customer  service  and 
people  skills.  Excellent  income  for  top 
producer  plus  room  to  advance  within 
profitable  company.  Applicants  must 
have  minimum  three  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  director.  Away  from 
the  office  the  successful  candidate  will 
enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Send  current  resume,  professional 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Replies  confidential. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for 
small  weekly  group  of  newspapers  in 
northern  NJ.  Five  years  or  more  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  or  call  Publisher, 
(201)  947-5000.  PO  Box  616,  Pali¬ 
sades  Park,  NJ  07650. 


ADVERTISING  TRAINER  needed  for 
aggressive,  expanding  group  of 
community  daily  newspapers.  Commu¬ 
nication  skills,  both  oral  and  written, 
and  the  ability  to  show  by  example  are 
needed  for  this  position  operating  out  of 
the  central  office.  The  successful 
candidate  should  be  promotable  to  a 
general  manager  position.  Substantial 
travel  required.  Submit  resume  to: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspapers;  PO 
Box  550;  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY 
14851 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


MEDIA  PRO  WITH  A  KNACK  FOR 
BLACK  &  WHITE 

Major  Kansas  City  agency  seeks  a 
poised,  assertive  newspaper  profession¬ 
al.  Must  be  a  proven  negotiator  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  advertising  rate 
structures:  retail,  national,  co-op,  clas¬ 
sified,  travel,  pre-prints,  etc.  If  you're 
good  and  you  know  it,  send  your  resume 

tO: 

Box  5651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 
TV  Update  seeks  an  aggressive  dynamic 
individual  located  in  Zone  5  with  at 
least  ten  years  experience  in  newspaper 
advertising.  Ad  Director  experience 
preferred.  Good  communications  skills 
a  must.  Extensive  travel  throughout  the 
mid-west  states  required.  Strong 
compensation  package  offered.  Please 
call  Dennis  O'Neill  at  800-634-3419. 


ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Pharos-Tribune,  a  15K  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  page  designer 
position.  This  is  a  completely  electronic 
operation  with  all  pages  Mac  paginated 
and  full  color  on  all  section  fronts. 

Respnsibilities  in  this  position  include 
design  of  special  section  fronts  and 
page  one.  This  person  also  participates 
in  story  planning  and  idea  sessions. 

Applicants  should  have  knowledge  of 
Macintosh  and  have  strong  design  and 
language  skills.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  creativity  at  a  paper  that 
has  exceptional  technology. 

Send  resumes  to: 

Dan  Blom,  Editor 
PO  Box  210 
Logansport,  IN  46947 


CIRCULATION 


Ask  us  for  one  good  reason  why  you 
should  work  with  us  and  we'll  give  you 
the  challenge  of  working  for  a  40,000 
daily  newspaper. 

Your  proven  track  record  will  help  you 
win  the  position  of  CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER.  Our  market  area  is 
rated  tops  when  it  comes  to  community 
growth  and  new  construction.  Your  past 
experience  in  newspaper  circulation 
growth  will  be  highly  profitable  to  you. 
You  will  service  our  single  copy  promo¬ 
tions,  in-store  sales  and  carrier  contests 
as  well  as  our  telemarketing  room/sales. 
With  this  full  time  position  you  will 
receive  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  bonus  package  along  with  a 
medical/dental  benefits  and  a  savings 
and  investment  plan. 

Send  and/or  fax  (708)  844-5818 
resume  with  employment  history  and 
salary  requirements  tO: 

David  Worley 
Circulation  Director 

The  Beacon-News 
"The  Voice  of  The  Fox  Valley 
for  nearly  150  years." 
Reaching  28  affluent 
communities  daily 

101  S.  River  St. 

Aurora,  IL  60506 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f 
It’s  not  easy  taking  my  prob¬ 
lems  one  at  a  time  when 
they  refuse  to  get  in  line. 

Ashleigh  Brillant 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
One  of  Ohio's  fastest  growing  AM  news¬ 
papers,  The  Morning  Journal,  in  Lorain, 
needs  an  ambitious,  aggressive  self- 
motivated  person  to  lead  the  home 
delivery  department. 

Applicant  must  possess  great  people 
skills  and  be  sales  minded.  We  were 
named  the  best  newspaper  in  Ohio  by 
Associated  Press  for  general  excellence 
and  continue  to  gain  market  share. 
Sales  minded  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  to  Paul  J.  Afek,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Morning  Journal,  1657 
Broadway,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  a  11,500  circulation 
newspaper  in  Michigan's  beautiful 
Upper  Peninsula  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  Circulation  Director.  We  also 
have  2  TMC  products.  Major  responsi¬ 
bilities  include,  managing  a  staff  of  9, 
developing  promotional  programs  to 
increase  sales  annually,  provide  staff 
training  to  enhance  sales,  service  and 
collections.  Candidate  must  be  an 
organized  aggressive  individual  with 
high  energy  level  and  imagination  to 
develop  growth  in  our  market.  We 
provide  an  attractive  base  salary  compe¬ 
titive  with  other  papers  in  size  and  parti¬ 
cipation  in  a  management  incentive 
program.  Send  resume  including  exper¬ 
ience  and  salary  history  to  Bob  Johnson, 
The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  460,  Iron 
Mountain,  Ml  49801. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


COMPUSERVE 

COLLIER-JACKSON 

Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  seeks  individuals  for  programming 
and  customer  support  positions.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  COBOL  experience  in 
newspaper  applications  required. 
Bachelor  degree  desirable.  VAX,  HP,  or 
UNIX  a  plus.  Non-smoking  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to:  Collier-Jackson, 
Inc.,  Human  Resources  Manager 
(1307262),  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
Tampa,  FL  33607. _ 

DATA  PROCESSING 

Business  Information  Systems  Manager 

TNI  Partners,  publishing  agent  for  The 
Arizona  Daily  Star  and  the  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen,  is  seeking  a  Business  Information 
Systems  Manager  to  utilize  and  support 
all  business  software  programs  and 
computer  systems  efficiently  in  our 
Management  Information  Systems 
department.  Must  have  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  business  computer  related 
operations,  application,  configuration 
contingencies,  trouble  shooting  tech¬ 
niques  as  they  pertain  to  a  publishing 
environment.  Experience  in  computer- 
related  sciences  and  specialized  train¬ 
ing  in  IBM  System  38  with  related  work 
experience  preferred.  This  position 
involves  a  great  deal  of  interaction  with 
system  users  and  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  technical  staff.  Submit  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  ATTN:  MIS;  TNI  Partners;  PO 
Box  26887;  Tucson,  AZ  85726-6887. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR-Small  Michigan  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  candidate  who  can  do  it 
all.  Must  have  desk  experience.  Great 
future  for  right  person.  Michigan,  adja¬ 
cent  state  applicants  preferred.  Box 
5654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M  Newspaper  Reporter.  Editor,  w 
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Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

•Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember— in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 
Thank  you  for  helping  us  sen/e  you  betterl 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  4,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  COPY  DESK  CHIEF  - 
Strong  manager,  with  skills  that 
impress  equally  in  page  design,  head¬ 
line  vwiting  and  copy  editing.  Minimum 
four  years  or  daily  desk  experience. 
Resume,  clips,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Dave  Cuzzolina,  Altoo¬ 
na  Mirror,  PO  Box  20C8,  Altoona,  PA 
16603.  (814)  946-7440. _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  associate  editor 
for  Yankee  Bcx^  to  assist  in  the  acquis¬ 
ition  and  editing  of  trade  books  and 
creative  development  of  major  mail 
order  titles.  Responsibilities  include 
line  editing  and  copywriting,  plus  liai¬ 
son  with  authors,  agents,  packagers, 
production,  in-house  marketing  and 
promotion  departments.  The  ideal 
candidate  is  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  book  development.  Will  report  direct¬ 
ly  to  senior  editor.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
tO: 

Personnel  Dept.  (EP-YB) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 


COPY  EDITOR 

Northeast  Ohio  PM  seeks  experienced 
copy  editor  for  11-member  universal 
desk.  Ideal  candidate  can  compose 
bright  heads  and  meet  tight  deadlines. 
Work  samples,  resume  to  Box  5640, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESIGN  EDITOR  opportunity  of  a 
career  for  a  high  profile,  high  energy 
designer. 

The  News-Press  on  Florida's  Gulf  Coast 
is  looking  for  an  assistant  managing 
editor  to  guide  design  of  our  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

A  team  of  highly  skilled  photographers 
and  graphic  artists  already  is  here  and 
industry-leading  color  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  standard. 

Superb  opportunities  for  advancement 
with  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

Leadership,  vision  and  track  record  of 
major  design-project  accomplishments 
required. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  samples  and 
salary  r^uirement  tO: 

Tom  Callinan 
Executive  Editor 
The  News-Press 
PO  Box  10 

Fort  Myers,  Florida  33902 

FEATURES  EDITOR  for  innovative 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper.  Demon¬ 
strated  supervisory  skills.  Resume  to 
Jackie  Kerwin,  The  News,  PO  Box  580, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33429. 


Find  that  Newspaper 
job  this  week!  New! 

Weeklf  Magazine  fo  Newspaper  Jobs 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 

EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  very  talented  writer 
with  at  least  three  years  experience  to 
join  our  staff.  If  you  would  like  to  work 
as  part  of  a  team  to  create  successful 
books  on  health  and  fitness  topics,  send 
us  your  resume  and  best  clips.  We  are 
located  in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
only  1  hour  from  Philadelphia  and  2 
hours  from  New  York  City.  Company 
benefits  include  a  corporate  fitness 
center  and  a  no-smoking  environment. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 

Personnel  Dept.  (E&P-BE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDITOR  j 

The  Nation’s  largest  Environmental  and 
Safety  Publisher  of  newsletters  and 
magazines  is  growing  rapidly  in  the 
Southwest!  We  seek  experience  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  who  want  to  move  up. 
We  offer  a  fast-paced,  challenging 
career  opportunity  that  can  lead  to  top 
compensation,  travel  and  personal 
satisfaction.  Send  resume  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirements  to  PO  Box  2573, 
Waco,.TX  76710. _ 

ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  needed  at  a 
weekly  newspaper  covering  The  Lake 
Placid  Olympic  region.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to:  Tom  Keegan, 
Editor,  Lake  Placid  News,  Box  111, 
Lake  Placid,  NY  12946  (518) 
523-4401.  Start  at  $6/hour. 

MAGAZINE  STAFFERS  WANTED 

CompuServe,  a  world  leader  in  electron¬ 
ic  information  service,  seeks  an  Associ¬ 
ate  and  an  Assistant  Editor  for  its 
monthly  international  700,000 
controlled-circulation  information  age 
lifestyle  magazine.  Associate  Editor 
requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  magazine  or  daily  newspaper, 
knowledge  of  computers,  and  ability  to 
handle  major  features  while  helping 
direct  free-lance  writers  and  other  staf¬ 
fers;  Assistant  position  requires  a  minu- 
mum  of  two  years  experience  and  simi¬ 
lar  skills.  If  you  are  a  snappy  writer  with 
a  good  sense  of  humor  and  possess  a 
keen  interest  in  computers  and  informa¬ 
tion  services,  send  your  resume,  clips 
and  salary  history  to:  CompuServe, 
5000  Arlington  Centre  Blvd.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43220,  Attn:  Human 
Resources. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  DC, 
seeks  Graduate  Fellows  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties  while 
earning  a  master’s  degree  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs.  This  10-month  prog¬ 
ram  begins  in  September.  Program 
includes  Washington  internships  and  a 
faculty  with  top  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  For  more  information,  write  tO: 
School  of  Communication,  Graduate 
Journalism  Committee,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  200 1 6-80 1 7 . 

WEEKLY  NATIONAL  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT  TAB,  50  miles  out  of  the  big 
apple.  Looking  for  2  copy  editors  and  1 
designer  with  3-5  years  experience. 
Mac  and  Quark  wizards  all.  Resumes, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Ray  Mason,  65  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  23rd  floor,  M5H  2M8. 
FAX  (416)  864-0463. 


HELP  WANTED  I 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (55,000 
daily,  68,000  Sunday)  needs  exper¬ 
ience  page  designer  with  strong  verbal 
skills.  We+e  looking  for  someone  with 
the  layout  and  design  skills  to  make 
pages  exciting  and  reader  friendly. 
Macintosh  abilities  appreciated.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Sam  Jones, 
Managing  Editor,  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  PO  Box  711,  Columbus,  GA 
31994. 

REPORTER  for  12,500  daily-Sunday. 
Midwest  candidates  preferred.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  quality  weekly  OK.  Good  area 
tor  news.  Box  5655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (55,000 
daily,  68,000  Sunday)  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  cover  the  important 
and  high-profile  prep  sports  beat. 
Demonstrated  reporting  and  writing 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Chuck  Williams,  Sports  Editor, 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  PO  Box 
711,  Columbus,  GA  31994. 

NEWS  DESK  EDITOR 

The  Jersey  Journal  has  an  opening  for  a 
seasoned  copy  desk  pro  who  has  strong 
editing  and  layout  skills.  We  are  a  grow¬ 
ing  68,(X)0  AM  daily  in  Hudson  County, 

NJ  in  the  highly  competitive  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metro  area. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  who  can  edit 
local  copy  carefully  and  choose  wire 
stories  intelligently.  Ability  to  design 
section  fronts  and  inside  pages  on 
deadline  essential.  A  versatile  desk 
background  preferred  for  fast-paced, 
fully  paginated  night  operation. 

If  interested,  sena  letter,  resume  and 
tearsheets  of  layouts  to: 

Judith  Locorriere 

Managing  Editor 

The  Jersey  Journal 

30  Journal  Square 

Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 

TECHNICAL  PUBLICATION  EDITOR, 
permanent  position  for  a  Technical 
Publication/Editor/Writer  for  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  Research  office  located 
in  Ogden,  UT.  Skills  in  editing  complex 
technical  manuscripts  in  natural  re¬ 
source  subject;  skill  in  writing  press 
releases  and  feature  articles;  knowledge 
of  format  and  organization  of  text, 
illustrations,  tables.  Work  covers  a  wide 
range  of  topics  Including  biology, 
botany,  wildlife,  recreation,  fire 
management,  silviculture,  engineering 
and  computers.  Please  contact 
Kathryne  Dyer,  (801)  625-5297  for 
information.  The  Forest  Service  does 
not  discriminate  for  any  non-merit 
reason  such  as  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  politics,  marital  status, 
physical  handicap,  age,  or  non¬ 
membership  in  an  employee  organiza¬ 
tion.  Salary  from  $25,717  to  $40,449 
per  annum. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Experienced  news¬ 
room  leader  who  can  do  it  all  and 
doesn’t  back  away  from  challenges,  be 
they  technological  changes  in  the  way 
things  are  done,  or  a  late-breaking  story 
which  rearranges  the  front  page.  Must 
be  able  to  perform  under  tight  deadlines 
and  have  an  eagle-eye  for  errors.  We’re 
looking  for  someone  with  at  least  five 
years  on  the  copy  desk,  some  of  that  as 
a  supervisor,  for  a  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Send  resume  and  a  recent 
copy  of  your  current  newspaper  to: 

Box  5647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  POCONO  RECORD  has  an  opening 
on  its  four-person  night  shift  copy  desk 
for  a  copy  editor  to  help  edit  local  and 
wire  stories,  write  headlines,  design  and 
layout  news  pages,  work  with  Macintosh 
computer  to  generate  graphic  elements. 
Newspaper  experience,  journalism 
training  required.  Must  have  sound 
knowledge  of  grammar,  spelling,  proven 
news  judgment.  Send  resume,  exam¬ 
ples  of  work,  salary  requirements  to: 
Ron  Bouchard,  Editor,  The  Pocono 
Record,  511  Lenox  St.,  Stroudsburg, 
PA  18360. 

REPORTER  -  General  assignment  repor¬ 
ter  needed  for  highly  competitive  PM 
newspaper.  Must  thrive  on  deadline 
pressure  and  be  dedicated  to  getting  it 
first  and  getting  it  right.  Some  govern¬ 
mental  reporting  required,  along  with 
general  news  and  feature  work.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Send  resume  and  six  best 
clips  to  Bill  Jackson,  Editor,  Evansville 
Press,  PO  Box  454,  Evansville,  IN 
47703. 

TWO  REPORTERS  needed  at  small 
central  Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  recent 
grads.  Photo,  darkroom  experience 
needed.  Non-smokers  preferred.  Write 
Jim  Clark,  Editor,  Mount  Vernon  News, 
PO  Box  791,  Mount  Vernon,  OH 
43050-0791,  stating  salary  needs,  or 
fax  (614)  397-1321. 

PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 

ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you’re  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands) 

E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S4  dO  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3  25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  S6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  arxJ  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion;  1  time, 
S85: 2  to  5  times.  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75;  13  to  25  times  $70:  26  to  51 
times  S65;  52  times,  S60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received 


Company 


WANTED:  Experienced,  aggressive 
reporter  to  do  quick,  high-impact  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  news.  Strong  reporting  and 
writing  skills  and  a  passion  for  Page  One 
are  the  requirements.  225,000 
Midwest  metro  daily.  Box  5648,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classification 


POST-PRESS  SUPERVISOR 
The  Daily  Press,  a  100,000-plus 
Tribune  Company  daily  in  southeastern 
Virginia,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
supenrisor  for  our  Packaging  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  have  a  complex,  three-shifts- 
per  day  operation  that  includes  exten¬ 
sive  zoning,  frequent  preprinting, 
commercial  jobs,  and  stitch-and-trim 
work.  Requires  at  least  2  years  supervis¬ 
ory  experience  in  a  newspaper  post¬ 
press  operation  and  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  inserting  equipment.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  any  shift,  including 
weekends  and  holidays.  Salary  in 
mid-20s.  Excellent  benefits  package, 
including  ESOP.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  tO: 

Staffing  &  Development  Manager 
The  Daily  Press,  Inc. 

7505  Warwick  Blvd. 

Newport  News,  VA  23607 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKETING 


MARKETING:  Seeking  outstanding 
marketing  candidates  for  executive 
positions.  Experience  in  market 
segmentation,  research,  creating 
targeting  strategies,  sales  development, 
and  coordinating  marketing  programs 
required.  BA  mandatory;  graduate 
degree  preferred.  We  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  EEO. 

Box  5642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  WEB  PRESSMAN  to 
head  weekly  press  and  mailroom  opera¬ 
tion.  4-unit  News  King.  Great  area  in 
northwest  for  raising  family.  Resume  to 
Box  5650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  HEAD 
PRESSMAN  on  8  Unit  Goss  Communi¬ 
ty.  First  shift  with  some  overtime  each 
week.  Excellent  salary  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  This  position  is  for  an  experienced 
operator  looking  for  a  challenge.  Call 
800-524-7108,  9  am  -  5  pm  M  -  F. 


ACADEMICIPUBUC  RELATIONS 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  20  years' 
experience  has  had  it  with  a  profession 
in  which  hardly  anyone  cares.  Seeks  a 
reporting/copy  editing  teaching  job  at  a 
college,  a  PR  job  with  a  pro  team  or 
assistant  colfege  SID/public  information 
spot.  Goog  kith  the  language,  and  at 
working  with  people.  Art  Brooks,  19225 
Edgefield,  #207,  Harper  Woods.  Ml 
48225. _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT,  sales  or 
production.  Expert  in  Newspaper, 
Commercial  printing.  Excellent  people 
person,  team  player.  Available  imm^i- 
ately.  Please  phone  (813)  759-0718. 

SUCCESSFUL  weekly  publisher,  38, 
seeking  relocation  to  Northwest. 
Currently  employed  in  Deep  South. 
Team  builder,  sales  trainer,  computer- 
literate,  motivated.  Box  5629,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  seeks  job 
as  editor  of  weekly.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  5639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  winner 
of  a  Virginia  Press  Association  award, 
available  for  weekly  or  daily.  Bill  St. 
John  -  (314)  773-3323. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Assistant  sports  editor  for  award¬ 
winning  medium-sized  daily  looks  for  a 
new  challenge.  Will  work  in  any  zone. 
Call  Mike  (615)  539-4523. 


FREELANCE 


FACT  VERIFICATION  RESEARCH.  Most 
subjects.  Fee  negotiable. 

Steven  (219)  464-4482. _ 

MUSIC  AND  SPORTS  WRITER,  8  years 
experience  and  formerly  syndicated, 
will  provide  bright,  insightful  stories  at 
reasonable  rate.  Rock,  Pop,  all  sports  In 
Balt-Wash-Philly.  Nestor  Aparicio  (410) 
633-7676. 


Authorized  Signature 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


SUPERVISORY  expedience  prepress- 
pressroom.  Daily  and  commercial. 
Quality  four-color  reproduction.  30 
years  experience.  Zones  3-9.  Box 
5636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Etf  EiVlmMZMMGlMt 

Use  tom  number  JB  Man  kialfan 
wlhoul  ipecMc  idenlHalion 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  □  CLASSIFIED 

No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NV  10011,  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929  1259 
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The  4th  Estate  1 991 -in-Review 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


•deciding  what  to  cover  "qor&ts  powneall?  aids? 

AhD  WHHiE  TO  QO  ts  A  IRAQ  ?  THE  ECONOMY  ? 
REAL  challenge  CRIME?  CONGRESS  ? * 


•qOSH-l  almost  FORGOT  / 
QOTTA  COVER  THE 
KENNEDY  RAPE  TRIAL  !  " 


^EiNa  A  reporter 

THESE  PAYS  15  AN 
AWESOME  responsibility 
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FERAG 

A  New  Generation  of  Systems 
for  a  New  Generation  of  Maiirooms 

Single  Copy  Conveyor:  Exclusive,  patented,  proven  conveyor  has  been  providing  reliable,  high-speed, 
smudge-free  gripping  of  newspapers  and  magazines  around  the  world  for  more  than  15  years.  Unique  design 
allows  programming,  tracking,  and  controlled  distribution  of  each  copy  to  various  processing  areas. 


High-Speed  Inserting  Drum: 

Specifically  designed  for  the  U.S. 
market  and  its  unique  processing 
requirements  such  as 
high  speeds,  high  page 
counts,  and  multiple  in¬ 
serts.  Only  true,  proven, 
on-line  inserter  on  the 
market  that  is  right  for 
small,  medium,  and 
large  circulation  news¬ 
papers  and  for  low  to  high 
page  counts. 

Multi-Cell  Stackers: 

Provide  absolute  copy 
counts  and  programmed 
bundles.  Deliver  neatly 
pressed,  compensated 
bundles.  Controlled  speed 
reduces  maintenance  and 
increases  machine  life. 

Variodisc  Handling/Storage 
System:  Based  on  our  patented 
principle  of  winding  product  at 
press  speed  onto  self-contained, 
lightweight  cores.  Forms  a  buffer 
between  the  press  and  the  mail- 
room.  Can  actually  increase  press 
capacity.  Horizontal/vertical 
storage  of  wound  cores  allows 
full  use  of  storage  space.  Wound 
cores  are  easily  transportable, 

Mailroom  Management  (Zoning) 
System  (MMS):  Total  system 
approach  to  the  personalized 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Provides 
automatic  control  of  a  series  of 
zoned  production  runs.  Define  up 
to  1 ,000  zones  for  each  production 
run.  User-friendly  graphic  displays 
and  computer-generated,  detailed 
production  reports. 


systems  into 

\  Mrv  10  me  10'^' nr  that 

'baflenges.  3,^ner  on  nd 

^""‘:l"^0ducis  °n  on  iota'  con^P^f 


FERAG.  INC..  Conveying  and  Processing  Systems 
190  Rittenhouse  Circle.  P.O.  Box  137.  Bristol.  PA  19007-0137 
Telephone  (215)  788-0892.  Fax  (215)  788-7597 


Look 
Who’s 
Joined 
the 
TV  DATA 
Team 


TV  DATA,  the  world’s 
largest  supplier  of 
television  listings,  is 
pleased  to  welcome 
these  major  clients  to  our 
growing  list. 

Whether  newspapers 
receive  listings  via 
TVansEdit  (TV  DATA’S 
Macintosh  delivery 
system),  wire  or 
camera-ready, 
TV  DATA  ensures  timely, 
convenient  television 
information  in  formats 
that  fit  every 
newspaper’s  style. 


The  Hour 

(Norwalk,  Conn.) 

Daily  Tribune 

(Ames,  Iowa) 

The  Post  Register 

(Idaho  Falls,  Idaho) 

Observer-Reporter 

(Washington,  Pa .) 

North  Jersey 
Herald  and  News 

(Passaic,  N.J.) 


Find  out  why  more 
newspapers  choose  TV  DATA 
for  their  television  listings. 
Call  Carol  Gannon  at 

800-833-9581. 


MTV 
ill  DATA 

NORTHWAY  PLAZA 
QUEENSBURY,  NY  12804 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA 
A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


NOBODY  WATCHES  TV  BETTER  THAN  WE  DO 
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